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INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Institute of Advanced Study located at Simla, is an 
autonomous and residential institution for advanced study and research 
in the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. It aims at 
providing a cloistered retreat for talented scholars who would strive 
towards such meeting of minds and commerce of ideas as are likely to 
extend our horizons of knowledge and wisdom and add new dimensions 
to our life and thought. Its aim is indeed to serve as a small university 
in the true sense of the term, a place where persons with ideas, vision 
and imagination based on sound scholarship, can meet their universe 
and discourse as to their mutual relations and discover their further 
potentialities. This is sought to be done through seminars, symposia, 
conferences, lectures, etc., and through regular organised research 
undertaken by Fellows in their chosen fields of study. 

The Institute was inaugurated on 20 October, 1965 by Professor 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, President of the Republic of India. To mark 
the inauguration ceremony a seminar on "Religion and Society" was 
organised, at which working papers were presented by a number of 
distinguished scholars, and the presentation of papers was followed by 
a series of discussions. The present volume which happens to be the 
first volume of Transactions of the Institute, contains the proceedings 
of the inaugural ceremony and the papers presented and discussions 
held at the Seminar. It also contains the text of a series of special 
lectures that were given at the time of the Seminar. 

The printing of the volume was very willingly undertaken by the 
Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre. We are happy to 
extend our thanks to the authorities of the Centre. 



(Director) 
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PART ONE 


INAUGURATION 
OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


20 October, 1965 




Some of the distinguished listeners at the opening ceremony 


IE 



m 

« 

•Ui 



PRO CEEDINGS 


At the appointed hour, 10-25 a. m. , the President, Prof. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, was received by Dr. Zakir Husain, Vice-President 
of the Republic and the President of the Society along with 
Sri M. C. Chagla, the Chairman of the Governing Body, Prof. Nihar- 
ranjan Ray, the Director of the Institute and Sri K. Venkataraman, the 
Registrar. After the members of the Governing Body were introduced 
to the President, a formal procession led by the Registrar proceeded to 
the dais in the Convocation Hall, all the distinguished guests standing, 
until the President took his seat. 

As soon the President was seated, at 10-30 a. m. Sri B. S. Kesavan, 
Honorary Library Adviser to the Institute, performed the Mangala- 
charanam which was followed by the recitation, by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, of invocations in Sanskrit, Pali, Avestan, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic and Persian. 

Sri K. Venkataraman, Registrar of the Institute read out the names of 
persons who had sent messages of greetings and goodwill. 

Dr. Zakir Husain then delivered his Address of Welcome, and was 
followed by the introductory remarks of Sri M. C. Chagla. 

Professor Niharranjan Ray then read out his Report. 

Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan then delivered his Inaugural 
Address. 

Sri K. G. Saiyidain, a member of the Governing Body, then delivered a 
short Thanksgiving Address. 

The entire house stood to attention as the National Anthem was sung by 
a group of local college girls. 

The President then signed the Visitors' Book, exchanged greetings with 
a few friends and then walked in procession to the gate, all present 
standing. 

The President was seen off by Dr. Zakir Husain, Sri M. C. Chagla, the 
members of the Governing Body, the Director and the Registrar. 

The big hall, its wings, bays and corridors were all full to capacity, 
everything was in perfect order, the decorations were elegant and taste¬ 
ful, and the atmosphere joyous and dignified. 

Those present included Sardar and Srimati Hukam Singh, Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha; Sardar Ujjal Singh, Governor (Acting) of Panjab; Sri and 
Srimati BhagwanSahay, Lt. Governor of Himachal Prades; Professor 
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and Srimati Humayun Kabir; Dr. and Srimati Y. S. Parmar, Chief 
Minister of Himachal Prades; Sri Ram Kishen, Chief Minister of 
Panjab; Sri and Srimati Prabodh Chandra, Minister for Education, Punjab; 
Sri and Srimati Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University; Sri 
Pritmohinder Singh, Deputy Commissioner of Simla; Sri T. S. Negi, 
Chief Secretary, Himachal Prades Government; Professor K. G. Saiyi- 
dain; Dr. Maqbul Ahamad; Professor Mahajan; Srimati Prabhjot Kaur; 
Mr. Shotaro Iida; Dr. K. P. Karunakaran; Sri K. N. Channa; Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee; Sri B. S. Kesavan; Dr. (Srimati) Margaret 
Chatterjee; Professor B. Ch. Chhabra; Professor V. V. Gokhale; Pro¬ 
fessor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Professor A. R. Wadia; Professor K. Sat- 
chidananda Murti; Professor J. N. Chubb; Swami Pranananda; Professor 
Jean Filliozat; Professor Richard Robinson; Professor N. V. Banerjee; 
Professor Surajit Sinha;Mr. A. Robison, Professor andSrimati Sukumar 
Dutt; Dr. Heimu Rao; Professor M. Mujeebr Professor Abid Husain; 
Dr. Clovis Maksoud; Lt. General and Srimati Harbaksh Singh-.Professor 
Mir Valiuddin-.Professor Kewal Motwani-.Professor Chadbourne Gilpatric; 
Dr. John Correia-Afonso; Dr. R. V. De Smet; Professor R. K. Das 
Gupta; Professor PremNath;Mr. Earle and Mr. and Mrs. John Ferguson 
of the British Council; Mr. Louis Lazaroff of the Asia Foundation; 
Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Ambler of the British High Commission, and practi¬ 
cally the entire official, social, political and intellectual elite of Simla 
and the adjoining regions including Chandigarh. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

by 

DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN 


Allow me, Rashtrapatiji, to welcome you, most cordially in our midst 
today. We welcome you not only as the President of our Republic but 
also as the greatest living savant amongst us, guiding and inspiring us 
with your deep wisdom and clear vision. This complex of imposing 
buildings, with its historical associations, which is going to be the habi¬ 
tat of our Institute, is your gracious gift; so are the basic ideas and 
overall vision that have brought this Institute into being. Materially and 
spiritually therefore this Institute is your child, and we are extremely 
grateful that you have consented to come and agreed to act as the main 
priest for the performance of its birth ceremony. You have been back 
home, Sir, only a few days ago from a strenuous but very significant 
tour of a number of friendly countries, and must be feeling the strain of 
the long journey. The fact that this did not deter you from undertaking 
another journey to Simla, so soon after, only shows how keen is your 
interest in and concern for this modest but, we hope, meaningful crea¬ 
tive endeavour of ours. We are indeed very deeply thankful to you. 
Greek idealists based the fulfilment of their hopes on a ruler who 
would also possess the wisdom of the philosopher, and India can be 
proud of having found in you. Sir, a head of the State who is also 
supreme in the world of thought and learning. We hope and pray that 
this Institute will reflect in its work the intellectual and moral qualities 
which distinguish you, its real founder, and create an environment 
where the Indian genius for knowledge can thrive. As the Director of 
the Institute has stated, in an outline of its nature and functions, this 
Institute will aim at 'providing opportunities for such meeting of minds 
and commerce of ideas as are likely to extend our horizons of knowledge 
and wisdom and add new dimensions to our life and thought'. I am sure 
I represent the most earnest desire of the Society and the Governing 
Body of the Institute in requesting you to be pleased to favour this 
Institute with your continuing interest and guidance, so that it may fulfil 
its functions and remain true to its nature. 


1 1 all the rest of you who have been able to grace this 

MBy .Il» W W .h. C lr hindpres.nc? Your ready response to our invitation 
•e a token l btneve.ofyour future interest in this under,ah,ng of ours. 

Todav and in the days that lie ahead of us. we would need the active help 
and cooperation of our people and our Government. Th.s mornjng s 
function is an earnest. I hope and pray, of the.r goodw.ll. of a prom.se 


of things to come. 



We are passing through very anxious times indeed. At the moment 
there is some sort of a precarious peace. But nobody knows when we 
may be once more hurled into the fire of battle and all that it involves. 
A situation of this kind is bound to result in the unhappy diversion of 
many of our creative efforts and erosion of many of the values that we 
as a people cherish. This is very unfortunate indeed. But this Institute 
brought into being in a time of such stress and strain in the life of our 
people, is a token of our earnestness of how we prize and try to cherish 
human values. It is also an earnest of our faith in man's quest for peace 
even in the midst of destructions of war and his pursuit of truth in the 
midst of the frightful distractions of actual living. Our national policy 
in recent years has been to concentrate on scientific and technological 
education and on those social services which are closely connected with 


social welfare without denying to the liberal arts either the attention or 
the resources which they required. There was so much leeway to be 
made in these fields that one can only praise the wisdom of this policy. 
But it is essential also to think of how to maintain the balance, for 
science and technology must function within a just system of values in 
order to operate in a manner most useful not only immediately but on a 
consideration of ultimate ends. The establishment of this Institute will 
I trust, emphasise those aspects of knowledge which a society needs in 
order to deal wisely and effectively with its larger problems, with those 
demands of the human spirit which cannot be fulfilled by prosperity and 
material advancement alone. We hope. Rashtrapatiji. that your asso¬ 
ciation with this Institute will attract to it gifted intellectuals where 
meeting and cooperation will clarify our vision, enlarge our mental 

wUhT. Tr! Z , US * !° Cie,y Uving f ° r 3 high P ur P° 8 * and inspired 

with the confidence of wisdom. 


This Institute at whose birth you. Sir, 
a seat of free enquiry, of disciplined 

and constructive, where the illimitable 
and nurtured, and where excellence 
star. 


preside, will I am sure grow into 
intellectual activity, both critical 
freedom of the mind is respected 
in all its aspects is the guiding 


oneninTr * WelC ° m f e you ' Rashtrapatiji. and all the other guests to this 
opening ceremony of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study 

Jai Hind. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 

by 

SRI M. C. CHAGLA 


Mr. President, Vice-President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

May I, Sir, start with the confession that this is the first time I am 
entering this sanctum sanctorum. In the old days this was the 'Viceregal 
Lodge'. I was a persona non-grata . I did not get and I could not expect 
any invitation. It is only under your benign and civilized Presidentship 
that I have been permitted to enter this sanctum sancto rum. 

Now, Sir, this is a unique institution in many ways, and it is unique 
largely because of the contribution that you have made to make it a uni¬ 
que institution. It is unique in the first instance because in a place 
which was the -symbol of imperialism and of viceregal splendour, we 
are now going to have a symbol of scholarship and research. This was 
your home; you could have kept it and continued to live in the same 
splendour as the Viceroys did in the olden days. But you thought more 
of scholarship and research and you made this munificent gift to edu¬ 
cation, which has made possible the birth of this institution. 

It is. unique in another sfense that this institution unlike other educational 
institutions, will have no curricula, no courses of studies, no faculties, 
no examinations,and will confer no degrees. We want to create here an 
atmosphere of real research and scholarship where people can come,dis¬ 
course with each other and carry on the work of expanding the hori¬ 
zons of knowledge. 

Now, Sir, it is unique in another sense also. Normally, in our country, 
we start institutions and then we look for men to man those institutions. 
Here we have not followed that practice. The first thing I tried to do 
was to get a proper Director. It took me a long time, and I am very 
happy, Sir, that at last I found in Dr. Ray the first Director of this 
Institute. He has vision and imagination, he has a very fine outlook, he 
has a dynamic personality. I must compliment him on the way he has 
built up this Institute for its inauguration within the short time at his 
disposal. 

I must not also fail in my tribute to Mr. Kesavan, our Honorary Library 
Adviser, who promised me that on the day of inauguration there will be 
ten thousand books on shelves of the Library. I said,I don't want inaugu¬ 
ration of an institute of higher learning without any books. I said that 
the Viceroys could have ruled without books, but our President cannot 
do without books. Mr. Kesavan has kept his promise. And when you 
look round, you will see a library fairly stocked with books. But this is 
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not enough. We want many more books and I hope we will get them. 

This Institution is unique in another respect too; we are going to get 
here scholars each with a specific project in mind, on a two or three 
year Professorship or Fellowship basis. He may write a monograph on 
the project of his choice,he may write a thesis, he may produce a book. 
The atmosphere will be purely of research. He will not be thinking of 
an examination to pass or a degree to work towards. This Institute will 
also serve a very useful purpose in inducing teachers of our univer¬ 
sities to come here on sabbatical leave and do some thinking, or doing 
research work. We should also be holding seminars, symposia and 
conferences and undertaking other intellectual activities. Our first 
Seminar will be held this afternoon. 

Now, Sir, in this Institute we are going to put special stress on humani¬ 
ties and I am sure that it will appeal to your heart. We, as a nation, 
want to become modern and scientifically minded. But in this pursuit, 
we must pause from time to time and if I might put it this way — hold 
out our hands to the stars. A country which is purely scientific minded 
is not on the road to progress, but on the road, may be to destruction. 
Science is a dangerous thing unless it is inspired by philosophy and the 
liberal arts, and we do not want the balance to swing entirely on the 
side of science and technology. As the Vice-President said, we have 
great ideals in this country, ideals of philosophy, of arts and aesthetics, 
and we must preserve those ideals. It is indeed a very significant fact, 
as the Vice-President said, that while we are threatened today, while 
our existence is threatened, while our security is threatened and our 
integrity is threatened, we should still be thinking of inaugurating an 
institute of this character. 

S'r. it is a very great pleasure that you have found time to come here, 
and bring this Institute into existence. As the Vice-President said, this 
is your child. We should be proud of this Institution and I am sure this 
Institution will so function that you will be able to say that the gift you 
made was worthwhile and this was made in a very great cause. 

With these words. I will now request you. Sir. to inaugurate the Institute. 
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INAUGURAL REPORT 

by 

PROFESSOR NIHARRANJAN RAY 


Gurudeva, Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

After what has been said by the revered President of our Society, 
Dr. Zakir Husain, and by the Chairman of our Governing Body, 
Sri M. C. Chagla I have very little to add, I am afraid. As you entered 
the Hall you must have been handed over a booklet that gives you, in 
brief outline, what this Institute is and what it aspires to be, what our 
immediate programmes are and how we propose to work them out. A 
few other essential details have also been included. I must not, there¬ 
fore, waste your time by repeating what is there already. 

It was my privilege to take over as the first Director of the Institute on 
1 June last, and since that time we have been engaged in solving count¬ 
less number of small and big problems of organisation and administra¬ 
tion that are usually associated with the task of building up a high level 
academic institotion from the very scratch. The gracious gift of Guru- 
deva-Acharya Radhakrishnan, the President of India, gave us this mag¬ 
nificent habitat for the Institute, but to make it habitable and useful for 
the purpose we have in view, was not a mean task, I may humbly sub¬ 
mit. We have sought to do it to the best of our ability and within the 
short time, the means and the resources at our disposal. 

For the first two months or so since the beginning of June last there 
was hardly any staff for the Director and his immediate colleague, the 
Registrar. Uptil now we have been working with a very limited staff 
indeed, and but for the help readily given by the Ministry of Education 
of the Government of India, who took the initiative in bringing this 
Institute into being, we should not have been able to do the little we have 
by way of laying the physical foundation of the Institute. We are, there¬ 
fore, deeply grateful to the Ministry of Education. 

I must not in this connection, deny myself the privilege of expressing 
my deep feeling of gratitude to our revered President, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
and our esteemed Chairman. Sri M.C. Chagla and Vice-Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh (who, I regret very much to say, 
could not be present this morning because of sudden indisposition). I 
had countless occasions to disturb them in the midst of their important 
preoccupations, but on each occasion I was not merely greeted most 
warmly but also extended whatever help and guidance and good counsel 
I had asked for. The grace and dignity with which they met my demands 
on their time make me feel extremely grateful to them. 
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I also owe a debt of gratitude to Major General G. S. Gill, Military 
Secretary to the President and his staff at New Delhi and Simla, for the 
willing help and co-operation they extended to us whenever we were in 
need of them. There were dozens of problems to solve in connection 
with the gift and transfer of the property of the Rashtrapati Nivas, and 
whenever I sought of him and his staff for a solution of any specific 
problem, they readily came to ny help. I am thankful to Major General 
Gill and his staff. 

The greatest help and co-operation was. however, ungrudgingly extended 
to us by our Library Adviser, Sri B. S. Kesavan, Director of the Indian 
National Scientific Documentation Centre of the Council of Scientific & 
Industrial Research, and his very loyal and dedicated colleagues. Today, 
on this day of inauguration we are placing on our shelves as many as 
ten thousand volumes; their acquisition and processing, and the organi¬ 
sation of the nucleus of what we hope, is going to be a rich library, with 
its furniture and equipment, would not have been possible within so 
short a time but for the active help and co-operation so graciously ex¬ 
tended to us by Sri Kesavan and his colleagues. For many other odd 
jobs besides I have extensively drawn upon their services and their re¬ 
sources. I must therefore extend to each one of them individually and 
to all of them collectively our sincere and grateful thanks, and through 
thcfn also to the authorities of the Indian National Scientific Documen¬ 
tation Centre. 

I should be failing in my duty and denying myself a pleasure if I do not 
extend our sincere thanks to the regional representatives in India of the 
League of Arab States, the British Council and the Asia Foundation for 
their kind gift of a number of books for the Library and their general 
help and cooperation. We appreciate this gesture, and we should be 
looking forward to their further help and cooperation in more directions 
than one. We feel very gratified indeed that the representatives of the 
British Council, the Arab League and the Asia Foundation are with us 
this morning. 

A Seminar on "Religion and Society" which is going to be inaugurated 
this afternoon by Gurudeva-Acharya Radhakrishnan, symbolises the 
beginning of our academic activities. It is the first of many such Semi¬ 
nars, Symposia and Conferences we propose to hold in our stride. Since 
in about another five weeks' time, the winter holidays for the academic 
staff will be on.it has been proposed that regular academic work in full 
scale and swing, will not start before 15 March 1 965, when the academic 
departments re-open after the winter holidays. 


In the meanwhile all academic appointments of Visiting Professors, 
Regular Professors, Senior and Junior Fellows will be made and the 
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programme for Seminars, Conferences and special lectures finalised, 
so that we should be able to publicise our full academic programme for 
the year 1966 by about February next at the latest. The nucleus collec¬ 
tion of ten thousand volumes will also be added to in the meanwhile, so 
that the target of twenty thousand volumes of books and five hundred 
periodicals can be reached by about the beginning of our academic year 
1966. 

Besides organising scholar-based and project-oriented regular research 
work by Professors and Senior and Junior Fellows, we are planning to 
have at least five or six Visiting Professors (Indian and Foreign) for 
short periods to deliver lectures on specific topics, two full-scale 
Seminars in two specified fields of study, and at least one Conference 
or Symposium in the field of Indian literatures during our academic 
year 1966. 

Considering the high aims and objectives that we have set for our¬ 
selves, we have taken up an immense responsibility on our shoulders, 

I must confess. At this stage all that we can do is to give you the pledge 
that we shall not spare ourselves in our earnest and sincere efforts to 
fulfil the aims of the Institute to the best of our ability. More than this 
I dare not say now. 

But I would also plead most humbly and respectfully that the authorities 
of the.Institute and the Government of India in the Ministry of Education, 
must also be liberal in their approach to our problems, and generous 
with their financial contributions. This Institute is the only one of its 
kind in India, the first experiment, if I may be allowed to say so, in an 
altogether new direction in the field of higher learning and research, 
and if we want it to succeed, creatively speaking, we must be assured 
of two things: (a) complete academic freedom; and (b) relative freedom 
from financial worries. Higher learning and research is a jealous 
mistress who does not want to be interfered with, and an intellectual 
and seeker of truth who can be made to wait on the pleasures of others, 
is not certainly worth his salt. As for freedom from financial worries, 

I am quite conscious that such freedom in the context of the economic 
situation in which we find ourselves, can only be relative; yet I would 
humbly and respectfully remind our Government that from what little I 
know of similar institutions in England and Germany, in the U. S. A. , 
and U. S. S. R., this Institute, if it is to function properly and well, is 
going to be relatively a costly affair. To enable the Institute make any 
creative contribution to human knowledge and wisdom, we must be pre¬ 
pared to make substantial material investment in advance. 

Thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

by 

PROFESSOR SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


Friends: 

I am very happy to be here to inaugurate this function of the Institute. 
Dr. Zakir Husain, Mr. Chagla and Dr. Ray have all spoken in warm 
terms, of the gracious gift which I made. I want to tell you that it is not 
a gift which I made. We are temporary tenants in this world, especially 
in the possessions which we happen to hold. When I took up my office as 
President, I look into the statistics of visits to Simla, and was infor¬ 
med that in a period of 15 years we spent about 120 days here, less than 
10 days a year. I asked myself, 'was it worthwhile maintaining an 
institution like this, a big establishment here, when the President came 
here only for less than 10 days a year on the average?' So, after con¬ 
sulting the then Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, I said, 'it should be 
devoted to a more useful purpose than merely the pastime of the 
President'. This the first thing that I wish to say: you do not owe me 
any gratitude for placing this House at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Education and for their starting this Institute. 

You are calling yourselves an Institute of Advanced Study. Pursuit of 
truth is not an easy task. We try to seek knowledge and not information, 
first principles and not particular details. We must find out whether 
what we are observing, what has come down to us as truth on the sanc¬ 
tion of authority, is really truth or requires some kind of adjustment or 
modification. We should not be the prisoners of the status-quo . Living 
spirit will always express itself in modified form, whatever has been 
transmitted to it from the past. We have a tendency to deify error, a 
tendency to be confronted by illusions which suit our fancies. We should 
examine those things to find out whether really what we live by. is 
truth or counterfeit truth. That is the first question which we have to 
observe. 

Both Dr. Zakir Husain and Mr. Chagla pointed out to you that in these 
day8 of rising expectations as they say, we attach ourselves more and 
more to science and technology. We want to raise the living standards 
of our common people. We can do that only by the application of science 
and technology. And by human effort, we try to improve the general 
conaitlons of our people. Military defence also now requires further 
development. All these things turn our attention to science and tech¬ 
nology for practical considerations. Therefore we are tending towards 
science and technology. But then there is a sense of inadequacy: there 
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is a sense of lack of a compelling need, a direction, to our life. We ask 
ourselves if we can be content with mere science and technology or 
whether we should lay stress on another aspect of our studies, namely 
the Humanities. I do not say that science and technology or machines, 
etc., are really dangerous. Of course that sense was there. Blake once 
said, 'Art comes from the tree of life, science from the tree of death. ' 
That is how he put it, in a ver- misleading way. Many thinkers also 
say, 'it is time for us to cry a halt to scientific inventions, give a 
moratorium to them and try to adjust ourselves to the creations which 
we have. 'There has been a steady progress so far as our practical life 
is concerned. The bullock-cart gave place to the bicycle, the bicycle 
to the automobile. But that has not resulted in the de-humanisation of 
man, because man's consciousness itself responded to these technical 
creations in an adequate way. But when these technical creations be¬ 
come spectacular, over-whelming, there is a danger that it may give 
rise to some kind cf lack of equilibrium. It is that which we should 
avoid. Science and technology - there are people who indulge in them, 
the greatest brains of the world to-day are devoted to the production of 
nuclear weapons, trying to devise instruments of mass torture and 
extermination of culture. But that has nothing to do with the machines 
or the weapons which we are using. It has everything to do with the kind 
of man. The tragedy to-day lies in the fact that man knows what i9 
right, but is defeated by circumstances and is unable to bring it about. 
That is the essense of human tragedy to-day. We have developed all 
these weapons. We have developed enormous instruments for the ele¬ 
vation of the human spirit, for the improvement of culture. But why are 
we not using them for those purposes? The mistake is in the inadequacy 
cf human nature. That is why. I think, the stress cn Humanities which 
you are laying, will correct this onesidedness of our culture, this defi¬ 
ciency in our equipment, and enable us to expand our consciousness, to 
transcend, to make us understand clearly what is it we are attempting 
to do. So the stress on Humanities which you are having is very ne¬ 
cessary and very essential. 

Your Director spoke to you about inviting people from outside. The 
greatest event of our age is the meeting of cultures, meeting of civilisa¬ 
tions, meeting of different points of view, making us understand that we 
should not adhere to any one kind of single faith, but respect diversity 
of belief. That is what we should attempt to do. The iron curtain, so 
to say, which divided one culture from another, has broken down. 
It is good th-»t we recognise and emphasise the need of m4n to regard 
other people, tneir cultures, their beliefs etc. to be more or less on the 
same level as our own cultures and our own civilisations. It is not a 
sign of weakening faith, it is a sign of increasing maturity. If man is 
unable to look upon other people's cultures with sympathy and if he is 
not able to co-operate with them, then it only shows immaturity on the 
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part of the human individual. We need co-operation, not conflict. It 
requires great courage in such difficult days as the present to speak of 
peace and co-operation. It is more easy to talk of enemies, of conflict 
and war. We should try to resist that temptation. Our attempt should 
always be to co-operate, to bring together people, to establish friend¬ 
ship and have some kind of a right world in which we can live to¬ 
gether in happiness, harmony and friendship. Let us therefore realise 
that this increasing maturity should express itself in this capacity to 
understand what other points of view are. 

Kipling somewhere said 'Every man is mad on some point or the other.' 
We are all mad. We are all trying to think that what we stand for is the 
right and what we oppose is the wrong. We are all doing that sort of 
thing. It is time, therefore, to call ourselves back, to recollect our 
past, to reflect on the purpose of our existence. What is right and what 
is wrong is not so easy for people to find and understand. And I do hope 
that this increasing maturity will manifest itself in the attempts which 
this Institute is likely to make. Let me tell you: whether this Institute 
prospers, grows, succeeds or not, depends on the men who participate 
in it. I am happy that Dr. Ray, with all his wisdom and experience, 
enthusiasm and zeal, is the Head of it. But I am anxious that we should 
not merely sit on our laurels; but we should ever be on the alert to 
collect men of merit from all parts of the world, and try to see that our 
education itself improves. 

I have very great pleasure in inaugurating this Institute and expressing 
my pleasure and my best hopes for its successful and prosperous 
future. 

Thank you. 
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PART TWO 


INAUGURATION OF THE SEMINAR 

ON 

" RELIGION AND SOCIETY * 


20 October, 1965 







PROCEEDINGS 


Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, President of the Republic of India, 
inaugurated the Seminar on the afternoon of the 20th of October, 1965. 
He was received by the President of the Society, Dr. Zakir Husain, the 
Chairman and members of the Governing Body, the Director and the 
Registrar, and was led to the dias in the Convocation Hall, all present 
standing. 

The President took his seat on the dais. 

Dr. Zakir Husain took the chair. 

Sri M. C. Chagla delivered his Address of Welcome. 

Dr. Zakir Husain then delivered the Chairman's Address by way of re¬ 
questing the President to inaugurate the Seminar. 

Professor Niharranjan Ray then read out a Statement explaining the 
plan and programme of the Seminar. 

The President then delivered his Inaugural Address. 

Professor Jean Filliozat thanked the President on behalf of the Semi¬ 
narists from abroad. 

Professor A. R. Wadia thanked the President on behalf of the Semi¬ 
narists from India. 

Professor Nagendra, a member of the Governing Body thanked the 
President and all those who were present, on behalf of the Governing 
Body of the Institute. 

The President declared that the function was over. He then left the 
Convocation Hall in procession, and was seen off at the gate by the 
President of the Society, the Chairman and Members of the Governing 
Body, the Director and the Registrar. 

Besides the formal Inaugural and a formal Concluding Sessions, there 
were altogether seven Business Sessions of the Seminar, each Business 
Session starting sharp at 9-30 a. m. everyday, beginning 21 October 
through to 29 October, except Sunday 24 October which was a holiday, 
and closing at 5-00 or 5. 30 p. m. 

The Sessions were all held in the Seminar Hall on the ground floor of 
the Rashtrapati Nivas. 

Special Lectures 

The following Special Lectures were also delivered in the evenings at 
7 p.m. in the Seminar Hall. 
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22 October 

"The Meaning of Man", by Professor 
Mikhail Naimy 

23 " 

"Gandhi and Religion", by Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose 

24 " 

"Interaction between the Clergy and 
the Laity", by Professor Richard H. 
Robinson 

25 " 

"Islamic Law and External Rela¬ 
tions", by Professor Hans Kruse 

26 " 

"Religion and Society in an American 
Village" (illustrated by slides), by 
Professor Surajit Sinha 

27 " 

"On the Proposition 'God Exists 1 ", 
by Professor J. N. Chubb. 

Business Session 

(21 October) 


The topic for discussion at the First Business Session was "Religion 
and the State". Dr. Zakir Husain graced the Session by his presence. 
Professor Humayun Kabir presided, and Dr. K. P. Karunakaran and 
Professor Abdul Aleem acted as Rapporteurs. Professor Nirmal Kumar 
Bose presented the key paper on "Religion and Society". Other papers 
presented were "Religion and Society in Developing States" by Dr.Clovis 
Maksoud; "A Lotus in the Sun", by Professor Shotaro Iida; "Secularism 
from a Christian Point of View", by Dr. John Correia-Afonso; and 
"Secularism and Social Order", by Professor R. K. Dasgupta. 

Seminarists who joined and contributed to the discussion that followed, 
included Dr. (Mrs.) Margaret Chatterjee. Professor K. G. Saiyidain, 
Professor M. Mujeeb. Dr. Maqbul Ahamad, Professor Abdul Aleem, 
Professor Satchidananda Murty, Dr. K. P. Karunakaran, Professor 
Niharranjan Ray, Professor Chadbourne Gilpatric, Professor Mikhail 
Naimy, Dr. Clovis Maksoud. Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Pro¬ 
fessor R. K. Dasgupta, Dr. John Correia-Afonso and Professor A. R. 
Wadia. 

Professor Kabir summed up the discussions and delivered the con¬ 
cluding address of the session. 

Second Business Session (22 October ) 

The Second Business Session was devoted to the topic "Structure of 
Religious Experience". Professor Prem Nath presided, and Professor 
K. Satchidananda Murty and Professor R. K. Dasgupta acted as Rappor¬ 
teurs. Dr. Abid Hussain presented the key paper on "Structure of 
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Religious Experience", which was followed by five other papers: "Mo¬ 
rality and Religion" by Dr. N. K. Devaraja; "The Tension Between 
Sanatana Dharma and Darsanic Wisdom", by Dr. R. V. De Smet; "The 
Religion of Abraham", by Professor A. A. A. Fyzee (presented in 
absentia); "Is there an Order of the Supernatural?", by Dr. R. V. De 
Smet; and " Sikhism: The Temporal Aspect" by Srimati Prabhjot Kaur. 

Among those who besides the readers of papers, joined and contributed 
to the discussion that followed, were: Professors N. V. Banerjee, 
Chadbourne Gilpatric, Dr. (Mrs.) Margaret Chatterjee, Dr. John 
Correia-Afonso, Professor Mikhail Naimy, Professor Jean Filliozat, 
Professor A. R. Wadia, Professor Richard Robinson, Dr. Clovis Mak- 
soud, Professor Niharranjan Ray, Dr. S. Maqbul Ahamad, Mr. Shotaro 
Iida, Professor Surajit Sinha, Professor Sunitikumar Chatterjee and 
Professor K. Satchidananda Murty. 

Professor Prem Nath summed up the discussions and delivered the 
concluding address of the session. 

Third Business Session (23 October) 

The Third Business Session of the Seminar was devoted to the topic 
"The Individual and Society from the Religious Point of View". Pro¬ 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee presided, and Dr. (Mrs. ) Margaret 
Chatterjee and Dr. John Correia-Afonso acted as Rapporteurs. Pro¬ 
fessor Mir Valiuddin presented the key paper on "The Value of Religion 
for the Individual and Society", which was followed by two other papers 
on "Conception of the Individual and Society from the Religious Point of 
View" by Professor Kewal Motwani and "Freedom and Authority in 
Religion" by Professor Prem Nath. 

Seminarists who joined and contributed to the discussions besides the 
readers of papers, included Professor J. N. Chubb, Mr. A. Robison, 
Dr. N. K. Devaraja, Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Professor Richard 
Robinson, Dr. S. Maqbul Ahamad. Dr. Abid Hussain. Dr. R. V. De Smet, 
Professor N. V. Banerjee. Professor Mikhail Naimy, Professor Jean 
Filliozat, Dr. Clovis Maksoud and Professor Niharranjan Ray. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee summed up the discussions and de¬ 
livered the concluding address of the session. 

Fourth Business Session (25 October ) 

The Fourth Business Session of the Seminar was given to a discussion 
on the topic "Monastic and Priestly Orders as Factors in Social Struc¬ 
ture". Dr. N.K. Devaraja took the Chair, and Professor Surajit Sinha 
and Mr. A. Robison acted as Rapporteurs. Professor Sukumar Dutt 
presented the key paper on "Buddhist Monasticism and Day Society" 
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which was followed by a brief paper on "Brahmanical Priestly Orders" 
by Professor B. Ch. Chhabra. and another paper on the "The Influence 
of an Indian Religious Lineage in Cambodia and Thailand" by Professor 
Jean Filliozat. On the suggestion of Professor Niharranjan Ray, Dr. 
R.V. De Smet and Professor Hans Kruse and Professor Nirmal Kumar 
Bose presented respectively the role of monks and priestly orders in 
Christianity, Islam and *Hindui ^m. 

Those who participated in the discussions besides the ones already 
mentioned, included Professor K. Satchidananda Murty, Dr. (Mrs.) 
Margaret Chatterjee, Professor N.V. Banerjee, Professor Niharranjan 
Ray, Professor Jean Filliozat, Mr. Andrew Robison, Swami Pranananda 
and Professor A.R. Wadia. 

Professor N.K. Devaraja summed up the discussions and gave the con¬ 
cluding address of the session. 

Fifth Business Session (26 October) 


The Fifth Business Session was devoted to a discussion on the topic 
"Religion and Social Change". Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose presided 
and Professor Deviprasad Chattopadhyaya acted as Rapporteur. The 
key pafcer was presented on "Impact of Technology on Indian Society", 
by Dr. John Correia-Afonso, which was followed by three other papers: 
(1) "Some Reflections on the Situation of Religious Law in the World of 
to-day", by Professor Hans Kruse, (2) "Islam and Mediaeval and Modern 
Societies" by Dr. S. Maqbul Ahamad. and (3) "Political Significance of 
some Hindu Religious Movements in Modern India", by Dr. K. P. Karuna- 
ka ran. 


Fie side s the readers of papers the following seminarists participated in 
the discussion that followed: Profe ssor Surajit Sinha, Professor Nihar¬ 
ranjan Ray. Dr. Clovis Maksoud. Professor N.V. Banerjee, Professor 
A.R. Wadia. Professor Prem Nath. Dr. R.V. De Smet. Professor 
Mikhail Naimy, Professor K. Satchidananda Murty. Professor Abdul 
Aleem and Professor Jean Filliozat. 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose summed up the discussions and delivered 
the concluding address of the Session. 

Sixth Busin e ss Session ( 27 October) 


The topic for the Sixth Business Session was "Religious Pre-supposi¬ 
tions". Professor N.V. Banerjee presided, and Professor Prem Nath 
and Dr. Abid Hussain acted as Rapporteurs. The key paper on "The 
Religious Predicament: A Philosophical Analysis" by Professor J.N. 
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Mohanty was presented by Professor Niharranjan Ray in the absence of 
Professor Mohanty. This was followed by another paper on "The Pre¬ 
suppositions of Inter-religious Communication" by Dr. (Mrs. ) Margaret 
Chatterjee. 

Those who participated in and contributed to the discussions that fol - 
lowed, included Dr. (Mrs.) Margaret Chatterjee, Dr. R.V. De Smet, 
Professor J.N. Chubb, Professor Deviprasad Chattopadhyaya, Swami 
Pranananda, Professor Abdul Aieem, Professor Surajit Sinha, Pro¬ 
fessor Prem Nath and Dr. S. Maqbul Ahamad. 

The Chairman,Professor Banerjee summed up the discussions and de¬ 
livered the concluding address of the session. 

Seventh Business Session (28 October) 

The Seventh Business Session was devoted to the topic "The Future of 
Religion". Professor K. Satchidananda Murty presided and Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose and Dr. S. Maqbul Ahamad acted as Rapporteurs. 
The key paper on "Religion in the Making" was presented by its author, 
Professor N.V. Banerjee. which was followed by three other papers: 

(1) "The Future of Religion" by Professor Deviprasad Chattopadhyaya; 

(2) "The Challenge to Religion in the Twentieth Century", by Professor 
A.R. Wadia, and (3) "Have Religions outlived their social function ? " 
by Professor Abdul Aieem. 

The following seminarists participated in the discussions thatfollowed: 
Professor Hans Kruse, Professor A. R. Wadia, Dr. R.V.De Smet 
Professor Jean Filliozat, Professor Surajit Sinha, Professor Nirmal 
Kumar Bose and Professor Kewal Motwani. 

Professor Satchidananda Murty, the Chairman, summed up the discus¬ 
sions and presented his concluding remarks. 

Concluding Session (29 October ) 

The Concluding Session was presided over by Professor A.R. Wadia. 

The Rapporteurs of the Seven Business Sessions presented their res¬ 
pective reports to which verbal corrections were made as suggested by 
participants. 

A general discussion took place. 

The Director was requested by the Chairman and participants to (a) send 
one copy of the reports of Rapporteurs to each of the participants for 
revision, addition or alteration before publication, and (b) send one copy 
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each of the papers contributed to the Seminar to their respective 
authors for whatever addition, alteration etc. , that they might want to 
make, with the request that the reports and the paper should be returned 
to the Director so as to reach him not later than 30 November. 1965. 

Professor A.R. Wadia. the Chairman of the Session gave his conclud¬ 
ing address summarising the discussions of the various sessions and 
thanking the Director and his colleagues for a most successful and re- 
warding Seminar. 

The Director thanked the Chairman and all the participants to the 
Seminar. 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 

by 

SRIM.C. CHAGLA 


It is my very pleasant duty to welcome you. Sir, to this function and the 
many distinguished visitors who are here. I understand that forty 
scholars are going to attend the Seminar and seven of them have come 
from abroad. I extend to them a very hearty welcome. 

I think it is in the fitness of things that the very first function that 
should be organised by this Institute is a Seminar on "Religion and 
Society". Now this subject as you will realise, has two aspects: reli - 
gion and the impact of religion on society. Now to me, religion is some¬ 
thing individualistic, something personal and intimate. It is the attempt 
of the individual to probe into the inscrutable mystery of the existence. 
He may be helped with the light of faith or with the light of philosophy 
or he may not be able to get either, in which case, he must continue in 
darkness. But I do not believe in a religion which relies on dogma or 
ritual, religion which can only be practised in a congregation, nor do I 
believe in a religion which does not permit its dogma to be tested by the 
standard of truth or its validity to be questioned. But I think the more 
important aspect of this Seminar is the impact of religion on society. 
Now in the olden days, say, the medieval age, you had men of one faith, 
and religion united people of that faith. You had Christianity in Europe, 
you had Islam, you had Hinduism in India, you had Buddhism that ema¬ 
nated from India, but which India gave to many countries of South-East 
Asia. And the purpose of religion was to unite the people who followed 
the faith, and those religions produced great cultures. But we must be 
objective in our assessment of religion. If religion has done a great 
deal of good, it has also done some harm. It may be said that this is not 
true religion, but when we look down the corridors of time, we find 
persecution, bigotry, oppression, fanaticism. You had people burnt at 
stake. You had people done to death because they would not conform, 
because they would not accept any gospel preached by any monk as the 
only true gospel. But I think the truly religious people would rule this 
out as real or true religion. But today the problem is more important, 
and what we have to think of is the impact of religion on modern society. 
A modern society does not consist of one religion. The problem of 
modern society is how to bring together people of different religions, 
a problem which medieval society did not have to face. As I said, there 
you had men of one faith, one congregation working together to a large 
extent, and, therefore there is no country which is better fitted for the 
study of this question than India. If I might so put it, India is the great 
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laboratory in which we are experiment.ng how people of **•»"*”“ 
cions can live together peacefully, harmoniously and yet constitute one 
society. India is giving a lesson to the world of what a secular society 

can be. 

Now the one great problem which civilization faces today is the^p:rob- 
lem of multi-racial and multi-communal society Take Africa, take 
even United States. Is it possible for people of diverse faiths and 
diverse religions to work together, to live together as citizens and pro¬ 
duce a good society? In India, people believe that religion is not the 
basis of citizenship and, therefore, under our Constitution.we have 
given the same rights to every citizen. I think the greatness and glory 
of India lies in this.that today in the midst of diversity, we have sought 
and found unity. India is the one country where we have men of different 
faiths living together. They are all citizens of the country, they are all 
loyal to the country, to the flag and to the Constitution, and at the same 
time, they have been given perfect freedom to practise their religion. 
Therefore, the question is: Is this an experiment which can succeed? 
Can this experiment be transported to other countries, which are fac¬ 
ing the same problem? In my opinion, if religion has to have any 
future, that is the only way it can flourish. If religion has a divisive 
quality, then I think in the long run religion will fail. In our own country 
we have found that religion has led to partition. In the name of religion, 
Pakistan is waging war against us today. Truly religious man will say 
that it is counterfeit religion, that it is not true religion. But the prob¬ 
lem is how are we going to discover the distinction between the true 
and false religion. There is no mint where you can take the coin of 
religion and have it tested. Therefore, it must be left largely to the 
individual to decide the way he will tread to reach his own maker or as 
I said, to solve the inscrutable mystery of existence. Once you accept 
the proposition that any particular religion is the only true religion, 
then you arc emphasising the divisive factor of religion and not the uni¬ 
fying factor. The true approach to religion, if religion has to survive 
and if religion has to have a future, is that these are all different ways 
leading ultimately to the same goal. Some may tread one way, some 
may tread another way. Some may not tread any of these ways. This 
is a purely individual affair. And therefore you have to distinguish 
between religion as somtt.iing personal, intimate and individualistic, 
and its impact on society and to the extent that religion has an impact 
on society, it is the concern of millions of people, tens of millions and 
hundreds of millions, because how our society will develop and evolve 
in future will depend to a large extent on the way religion is practised. 
If religion is practised in the proper way. if it unites and combines, if 
it brings people together, then religion has a future and religion can 
play a big part in the State and Society. If religion divides one citizen 
from another, one human being from another, treating human beings as 
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different persons because they practise different religions, then to my 
mind, religion has no future. Therefore, judging by the subjects you 
are discussing, I think it is going to be a very interesting and a very 
important Seminar. And no one is more qualified to inaugurate such a 
Seminar than our President. He has brought to religion a philosophic 
outlook. He has brought to religion an outlook which believes in the 
unifying characteristics of religion. He has tried to cement the bonds 
which exist between different religions and has tried to find and to give 
expression to the common factors which apply to all religions. 

With these words, I again extend my welcome to the President, to the 
Vice-President and the distinguished guests who are present here this 
afternoon. 
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CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

by 

DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN 


Revered Rashtrapati, 

We are gathered here this afternoon to apply ourselves to the study of a 
serous and fairly difficult subject, Religion and Society, at this Seminar, 
the first one to be held by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study which 
you were pleased to declare open this morning. We are extremely 
fortunate in having you amongst us, for who else could give us better 
guidance and lead in this enterprise than you with your profound know¬ 
ledge of religion and society. I shall presently request you to inaugurate 
this Seminar with a discourse that we are all very much looking for¬ 
ward to. 

I would be happy if I could do so just now. But as I am supposed to be 
presiding at the Inauguration of the Seminar, it has been suggested to 
me that I might as well make a few remarks. I have only a few obser¬ 
vations to make for the consideration of the Seminar. 


I have been in education most of my active life and it seems to me that 
education is a field in which religion and society meet and we can never 
do too much to make this meeting fruitful. For over a century now 
religious instruction has been systematically excluded from our orga¬ 
nised education, and what is called modernism and sometimes libe¬ 
ralism, jas looked upon religious people and religious ideas with lofty 
condescension. We have been visited with one disaster, the partition of 
the country, because unscrupulous and not infrequently irreligious 
politicians exploited the religious sentiments of simple people, and we 
see another disaster in the offing because of the increasing disregard 
for human and moral values in the youth due to a growing estrangement 
from religious traditions and all but total lack of occasion for any deep 
religious experience. Education does precious little to correct this and 
no effort is made to distinguish between the religion that seeks to divide 
humanity into warring camps and religion that gives meaning to life and 
lends eternity to its moments. This is a fatal defect and I hope this 
Seminar will help in elucidating steps that may be necessary to remove 
this serious shortcoming in our education. I have not forgotten that we 
are a secular society, and make bold to think that it is only a secular 
society untramelled by denominational commitments that can hope to do 
so with some measure of success. In a democracy,all questions tend to 
become political questions,and politics and religion make rather uncon- 
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genial company. Politics looks outward and religion inward; politics 
values success, religion fulfilment. 

In modern times, a compromise has been made by asking religion to 
mind its own business, and it is left alone.if it does not attempt to make 
politics a part of its business. The sphere of religion has been circum¬ 
scribed by emphasising the distinction between knowledge and belief 
and the sphere of politics defined so as to include all that concerns the 
public interest and social order. To cover up this compromise, as it 
were, tolerance in matters of religion has been upheld as a necessary 
civic virtue, and intolerance condemned as unsocial. Intolerance in the 
sense of a divisive fanaticism is, indeed, unsocial. But is tolerance in 
the sense of indifference to ultimate choices a desirable quality or is it 
commended because it means deep and understanding respect of the 
standpoint of others in things that matter and because it implies a 
belief in the essential unity of all religions? A facile cocksureness in 
the proper differentiation between these diametrically different atti¬ 
tudes is well worth consideration by this Seminar. 

The educational processes of the educational organisation and the poli¬ 
tical processes of a nascent democratic state do not seem to have 
helped in any considerable degree in a proper understanding of the 
nature of religion, of religion as an experience, of religion as an or¬ 
ganisational force, of tolerance as a cover for unsound logic or toler¬ 
ance as a result of the cosmic comprehensiveness of the mind, and of 
the consciousness of a common whence and a common whither. Our 
present institutions, that is my point, are not able to give one the 
religion of the right kind, and to have been saved from religion of the 
wrong kind is mighty little to inspire confidence. 

There is another point which l wish to place before this Seminar that 
will consider the nature of religion and its interaction with society, and 
it is this. It is possible these days to make a study of religion, to com¬ 
pare and contrast religions, to follow religious beliefs and ideas to 
their sociological or anthropological sources for purely academic pur¬ 
poses. I have *not mad.- such a study. But I feel that even if I had made 
it, I would have but acquired information and been able to utilise an 
occasion such as this for passing it on to others in the hope that they 
did not already possess what I was giving them, but I am afraid I would 
have not known religion. I would not have been able to select the vital 
and vitalising religious ideas because I had myself not been vitalised by 
them and religion divested of its power to vitalise, is not even husk. It 
is mere chaff. 

But then, who can be supposed to know religion, you might ask. Edward 
Spranger in a masterly study of the psychological types has placed the 
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religious man as a type by himself. But Spranger's religious man would 
not, I am afraid, have attended a Seminar like this knowing it would be 
an assembly of men of learning who would listen to him courteously, 
make polite comments, agree or disagree with qualifications and reser¬ 
vations and then proceed to the next item on their intellectual agenda. 
Spranger's religious man would ask for men whose eyes were bursting 
with tears and hearts almost broken, because perfect belief in perfect 
truth has not been attained, indeed, appeared to be unattainable because 
of the many physical and mental obstacles, because of the weakness of 
the human will, because of the frailty of human nature and most of all 
because their own passion for such attainment was still not potent 
enough. The religious man, in other words, is concerned only with the 
Perfect, the Absolute, with God. When he operates in society, he does 
so only to make the social existence approach his vision of the Perfect, 
the Absolute, his vision of the Good, of the Just. 

We had a religious man, true to type, in Mahatma Gandhi. We can sing 
his praises, we can flatter ourselves by saying that we followed him. 
But many of us,so called intellectuals, were worried all the time by the 
apparent irrelevance of what he said and did outside the sphere of 
politics. What, many of us kept on asking, is the value of being reli¬ 
gious in the present age? We need industry, we need scientists and 
engineers, we need beneficial and effective economic policies, we need 
prosperity and happiness which only prosperity can bring. Why talk of 
God, of an inner light, why make experiments with Truth when the whole 
physical and social world is filled with material that invites experi¬ 
mentation? 

This type of questioning arises out of our awareness of the contempo¬ 
rary situation. It is from the world around us that we have acquired the 
notion that so long as our society and we ourselves individually can 
achieve the success we have promised ourselves, the rest does not 
matter. We rejoice to think we have universities, scholars, libraries, 
we have knowledge and are participating in its transmission and yes, 
even advancement. We feel, it seems, we know so much that what we 
do not know - those little things, for instance, if man has a soul, or an 
after-life, if life has a meaning and a context - these little things can be 
safely ignored. 

If we probe deep enough, however, we shall find that the technological 
societies which have cast their spell on us live under a great strain. I 
do not imagine they will die of it or even fall terribly sick. Hordes of 
animal societies have survived in health without that knowledge. But 
those of the members of these technological societies who are most 
sensitive and in a way therefore most ndicative of their future, those 
who have explored the world of relative values and moral uncertainties 
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to the limit, are being troubled more and more with a sense of futility. 
Some make brilliant literary performances out of what is really just 
gnashing of the teeth, some find refuge in dogma. The grinding of the 
technological machine reduces them to dust. Peace and prosperity 
without seems nowhere to compensate for the lack of peace within. As 
the world becomes more and more industrialised and more and more 
people learn the art of mechanical living, the phenomenon of the mecha¬ 
nised individual will multiply. And then there may be nothing to which 
men can look forward. 


Let me assure you that I am not in disagreement with any of the social, 
economic and educational policies of my country. They too are an ex¬ 
pression, even though unconsciously perhaps, of the religious spirit, 
for the religious spirit is the fountain-head of the aspiration of man to 
serve his fellow-men, to establish equality and justice, to abolish igno¬ 
rance, pain and sorrow. What I cannot help asking myself, however, 
is whether there is such a thing as a deep religious inspiration of the 
individual and a spiritual commitment as such or whether society and 
its 'progress' and prosperity are the sole and final arbiters of what any 
of its members might aspire to. Are the creative sources of social 
action in the individual soul sealed or do they still flow? Has the real 
ceased to exist or has it merged so completely with the unreal as to 
have become a relative value? Has spiritual life, perhaps, become so 
universal and all pervading that darkness is merely a sensation of the 
Past 9 Has fulfilment, personal fulfilment.no longer any meaning? Or, 
do we all find it in due course, so that striving for it is no longer ne¬ 
cessary? Is the law of Karma still operative or are all actions per¬ 
mitted by the law incapable of having any remote consequences or re¬ 
actions^ Iqbal assured his generation that the true believer, the Man of 
God, had the power to change the decrees of fate. Does that relationship 
between man and God still persist? Is man still God's representative on 
earth as Azad made us believe in his irresistible style, is he still 
bound by the command to create, to foster and to nourish, like his 
Creator, in whose image he has been fashioned? Was the great poet and 

mystic Rum,, wasting his breath or giving his fellowmen the most 
valuable advice when he said:- 


c-,, VJ, H cl t - c-a. J Ju, ^ f Ji 


rr r r k , Wa “V n W ° rld ’° quench ,hcir but know that 

of ware! 85 U ,ha ' are ,hi ‘ s,v - Do no « rush about in search 

thee f ac ^ ulrc ,he unquenchable thirst, that water may gush forth for 
thee from above and from below-. , have neither the wisdom nor the 
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courage to attempt an answer to these questions. But I would feel 
deeply ashamed, indeed, if they appeared to be no longer real, and 
would venture to submit that even if we have reason to wishfully believe 
that our society has still a moral orientation, let us follow the religious 
man in fearing that the orientation is perhaps not definite and depend¬ 
able enough, that there is still everything to do, everything to strive 
for, and yes, everything to fear. 

I am afraid I have taken more of your time than I was entitled to, and 
now I request you. Sir, to be pleased to inaugurate this Seminar on 
Religion and Society and give us the privilege of availing ourselves of 
your learning and your wisdom. 
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PLAN AND PROGRAMME OF THE SEMINAR 

A STATEMENT 

by 

PROFESSOR NIHARRANJAN RAY 


Gurudeva, Esteemed Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The Seminar which is being inaugurated this afternoon by Gurudeva- 
Acharya Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, is the first of many such seminars, 
symposia and conferences that we propose to hold at the Institute from 
time to time. 


The subject which this Seminar is proposed to concern itself with, has 
been frankly borrowed. Gurudeva. from the title of one of your books. 
"Religion and Society". You are. Sir. one of those who pioneered in our 
country objective but creative study of the subject, and brought to bear 
on it the impact of a modern mind that is as much at home with the 
Indian tradition as with the contemporary thinking of the world. Here 
is a subject that has been of perennial interest since man learnt to 
speculate as to the nature of the faith that upheld and sustained him. 
his relations with the Divine, his personal reactions and responses to 
such relations and their effect on the society to which he belonged. 


But Religion in our times, has been facing a great challenge, wd it is 
being argued that in the science-oriented, technology -based and exclu. 
sively this - world motivated life, it has hardly any scientific validity 
for the human individual or his society. Some of us felt that here was 
an argument of our time, that called for a thorough study and_ex»m na¬ 
tion by experts in the field of Religion and Philosophy and in other 
allied fields like those of History and Sociology. And since this Institute, 
materially and spiritually, is your off-spring. Gurudeva. and more¬ 
over. since this question of interaction of Religion and Society is one 
of the fields of your creative thinking, we thought it would not be a bad 
idea to celebrate the ceremony of Inauguration of this Institute by a 
Seminar devoted specifically to this subject, and by so doing, to sym- 
bolise the beginning of our academic activities. 


It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that when I broached this pro¬ 
posal before you. Sir. you readily gave your most willing consent 
which our Governing Body was happy to confirm at a later stage. Such 
has been your interest in our venture that you were gracious enough to 
keep yourself in touch with what we have been doing and offer us your 
advice from time to time. We feel greatly beholden to you. Gurudeva. 
grateful beyond words. 
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This Seminar, I may be allowed to submit, has been planned and orga¬ 
nised to examine the argument I referred to a while ago, and to study 
the interaction of Religion and Society, horizontally along the arrow¬ 
line of time reaching to our own days, and vertically in different climes, 
the latter with special reference to India and the Orient. It is our wish 
that the approach to such a study and examination, so far as this Semi¬ 
nar is concerned, should be as much h ; storical and sociological as 
philosophical. 

Besides this Inaugural Session we shall have seven full-day sessions 
including a Concluding one, each session being devoted to the discussion 
of a specific topic. These topics which are not mutally exclusive are: 

1) Structure of Religious Experience 

2) Religion and the State 

3) The Individual and Society from the Religious Point of View 

4) Monastic and Priestly Orders as Factors in Social 

Structure: Role of Priests and Saints 

5) Religion and Social Change 

6) Religious Pre-suppositions 

7) The Religious Predicament: Future of Religion 

There will be one Chairman for each session who will guide and regu¬ 
late discussions, and two Rapporteurs who would take notes and sum¬ 
marise the proceedings of the session for report at the Concluding 
Session. Each session will have two sittings, one in the morning and 
another in the afternoon, the morning one starting with a Key Paper 
presented by one of the participants, and the evening one concluding 
with an address by the Chairman of the Session. Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
Professor Humayun Kabir, Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Pro¬ 
fessor T.R.V. Murthy, Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, Professor 
Radhakamal Mukherjee, Professor N.V. Banerjee, Professor K. Satchi- 
dananda Murti and Professor A.R. Wadia had kindly consented to act as 
Chairman on the different sessions, a full programme of which has al¬ 
ready been circulated to all participants. But Dr. Deshmukh, Pro¬ 
fessor T.R.V. Murthy and Professor Mukherjee have been prevented 
from coming because of sudden illness at the last moment, and we 
should be obliged to make last minute replacements. 

Invitations for participation at the Seminar and for contribution of paper, 
to serve as basis for discussion were sent to 60 scholars in India and 
abroad; 54 responded favourably to our invitation and agreed to come 
and participate. For reasons readily understandable, and hence not 
calling for explanation, a number of foreign scholars, some of them of 
the front rank and of international reputation, could not make it possible 
to come and give us the privilege of their knowledge and wisdom. We 
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miss them very much indeed. Quite a few of our Indian scholars also 
could not come because of ill-health or personal difficulties which they 
were confronted with at the last stage. Such casualties are usual, I 
believe, but we feel very sorry, indeed, that we have been deprived of 
their company as much as of their valuable contributions which we were 
looking forward to. Altogether 26 papers have been received up-to- 
date. They have all been mimeographed and circulated to participants 
who are already with us. All these papers along with the proceedings of 
Seminar will be published as early as possible in the shape and form of 
the first volume of Transactions of the Institute. This volume will also 
contain the Inaugural Address of Gurudeva Radhakrishnan which he will 
presently deliver before us, as well as a few other addresses by a few 
distinguished scholars who are here with us. These addresses we pro¬ 
pose to have in a few of the evenings which lie ahead of us. 

We are deeply grateful to all those scholars who have been good enough 
to respond to our invitation and to those who have graced this occasion 
by their kind presence. 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


by 

PROFESSOR SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


Friends: 


I feel that this Seminar is likely to be of much interest. Already 
several questions have been raised. Mr. Chagla raised the question of 
religion being a personal affair, and not to be institutionalised. The 
Director raised the question whether there is any necessity for reli¬ 
gion, a question which people intoxicated by science raise and some¬ 
times feel. And Dr. Zakir Husain has raised a number of other ques¬ 
tions which are of the greatest relevance to us all. 


To my mind, religion, call it a search for truth, is a spiritual necessity. 
When we look at the cosmic process, we find things succeeding one an¬ 
other; great civilizations, great embodiments of art. great things arise, 
spring up and pass away. And we ask the question, "Is this passing 
away all or is there anything which does not pass away?". Is there any¬ 
thing which may be regarded as unchanging in this process of incessant 
change? This is a question which every reflective individual is bound to 
raise. He cannot think that mere annihilation is the end of all existence, 
that the cosmic process is merely a thing which arises and passes 
away. The question is bound to arise and that is why all the great 
seekers of truth have raised this question. The Upanishad Seer says, 
"Lead me from the unreal to the real, from darkness to light, from 
death to immortality". In other words, he feels that the world in which 
we happen to exist, is one of unreality, darkness and death and he does 
not want to believe that darkness, death and unreality are the end of all 
existence. He feels the necessity for something which goes beyond 
these things, and so utters a prayer saying 'Lead me from that''. 


Similarly, Buddha raised the ques.ion - "Old age. s.ckness. d.ath are 
they .11. or is there anything beyond them? Can man emancipate him¬ 
self from the domain of time with his character.st.es of old age. death 
and sickness, or is annihilation the last word? . 

Similarly, the Christian Gospel says 'Death is no, the end of all The 
grave will no, have its victory'. The Me.s.ah says 'the wor,ms may 
devour your body, but I seek the truth in my pleasure ^ word I, 

tian Gospel does no, make ou, the crucified Lord to be the las, word. It 
says 'He has risen'. That is. there is something wh.ch survives 
That is wha, i, makes out. No individual on earth can be content w.th 



this kind of life, if it were all. If time were all. if everything is de¬ 
voured by time and if there is nothing which transcends time, if there 
is no such thing as eternity, then there can be no meaning in this life. 
If life has significance, if it has any kind of meaning, if i.t has any kind 
of purpose, we must have something which supersedes time, which is 
exempt from death, and which makes us feel there is a deathless ele¬ 
ment in all. If this cosmic process wer^ all, if this existence - exist- 
tence literally meaning standing out - if that is the thing, what is the 
reality? The answer comes: the reality must be Being because if there 
were not Being,there would be no existence, no standing out of it. Is 
that Being unintelligent, inert? No. The very order, progress, which 
you find in this world, indicates to you that it must have some kind of 
intelligence and purpose. Is this world the only possible expression of 
that Supreme Being which you regard as infinite possibility? Is He 
obliged to bring out this possibility or has He any freedom in the choice 
of the stage? So we call it freedom. You may call it Satchidananda, 
being intelligence and freedom. But these things which we are called 
upon to admit or recognise by way of merely ransacking the nature of 
this world, asking questions - whether this world is all or whether there 
is anything which underlies it, which informs and animates it, and 
whether that something has got intelligence and purpose, whether it had 
the freedom to choose whatever it is, whatever it wishes to bring about. 


So, it is, I believe, a necessity of a reflective mind, to find out whether 
this cosmic panorama which goes on from one thing to another, whether 
that is all, or whether there is anything which is behind it. Well, this 
pursuit of truth and practice of love, they constitute the essence of 
religion. 


To me, at any rate, a real quality of religion is brought out by your 
incessant search, unceasing quest for knowing the truth of things and 
for increasing the objects of compassion you have in this world. Inten¬ 
sity of search and extension of objects to which you apply love, they 
constitute the two sides of a truly spiritual man. You must always keep 
up this pursuit of truth, until you are able to hit it, discover it, see it 
face to face. And whatever it may be. every human individual has got 
the same impulse in him and so deserves your love, your consideration. 
That is what he do *s. 

Society, all civilization has been one persistent effort to live in har¬ 
mony with other beings. You maintain this effort. You go on trying to 
seek it until the whole world becomes your own family, your kingdom. 
There are statements given in all religions, which emphasise this as¬ 
pect, the character, the spiritual character of man. The four Vedas 
have four Mahavakyas which insist on this. The Vedas have been re- 
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ported with the faithfulness which is unparalleled in the historv of 
literatures of the world. 


Prajnanam Brahma 
The intelligence is divine. 
Ayamatma Brahma 
The soul is divine. 
Aham Brahmasmi 
I am divine. 


Tattvamasi 
That art thou. 

These four statements taken from four different Vedas, all of them em¬ 
phasise the one fundamental truth. And that truth is that man has the 
capacity to rise beyond the present position, to surpass himself, to use 
the words which Dr. Zakir Husain said, to fulfil himself. This fulfil¬ 
ment is not merely a vain dream. But it is something which by effort 
it will be possible for you to realise. The Christian Gospel tells you he 
same thing: "Know you not that you are the temple of God and the 
spirit of God dwelleth in it" . Mohammed tells us that God is nearer to 
you than the artery of your neck. 

Every religion says Deho Pevalayo Nama 

The Deha. ,h. body must be regarded a, D-jUja. £iva which is 
tana~is~some thing which is eternal in character. If we overlook that 
7ii7it. that spark of the Divine which we all have we will become bound 
to things, ideas and abstractions, we will lose the real creativity of the 
human individual himself. Unless we are able to withdraw ourselves 
from die stream of becoming, from the senes of event.. from all those 

the living spirit which is you. 

Harvard.UnWersUy.as for its 

Withdraw himself into himself and sit in 
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judgement on the things which are presented to htm. it rs then only that 
he till be able to judge, that he will be able to create, that he wUl be 
able to bring about any kind of real happening in this world. 

We have said all these things. But in society we have 

doctrine of the sanctity of the individual. No individual should be de¬ 
graded, no man should be desecrated by poverty by disease, by igno¬ 
rance etc If you are true to the gospel which you announce, your 
social'order must reflect it. But so long as the social order does not 
reflect it. you are merely talking and you are not faithful to the princi¬ 
ples which you announce. Lately, there has been a real awakening in 
this matter, no. merely in our country, but in all countries There is a 
tendency to see to it that racialism, colonialism and such other things 
are wiped out, that human individuals are freed from political 
oppressions, social degradation, economic exploitation, racial oppres¬ 
sion and all such things. If you really regard the individual as sacred 
as dignified, as a spark of spirit, it is essential for you to understand 
the fundamental principles of what you profess. Your professions are 
one thing, your practices may be quite different. It is that divorce 
which has brought us to this present condition and it is that divorce 
which we should try to overcome if we wish to improve our existence. 


Even in international affairs, it is the same matter. For the last two 
thousand years, there hasn't been a decade when you do not nave any 
military conflicts in this world. And still to-day, we are having it. nn- 
ciple is " resist not evil" . The practice is " resist evil by force if it be¬ 
comes necessary, by conviction if it is possible". It is alright. But all 
that I am telling you is, this thing is going on in the world. But no God 
interferes with us. No stars will come to us. We have to do it. Even 
on the Cross of Calvary, God did not come and save Jesus from cruci¬ 
fixion. There is so much of inequality, so much of injustice, so much 
of difficulties in this world. It is the human individual who has to 
realise that God is the spark in him. It is he that has to take into 
account, his own creativity, his own freedom. It is possible for the 
human individual to make this world a better one, because the human 
individual is the image of the Divine and therefore so long as he is 
doing the right thing, it is possible for him to bring about a better 
future than the one which we now have. Standing in the present crisis, 
when the whole past is vague and dim and the present is so turbid and 
the future so intimidating, what is necessary now is for the human 
individual to realise his own greatness, the concealed greatness in him 
which he has forgotten, which he has not taken care of, taken account 
of. Take that and try to apply those canons of spirit to social be¬ 
haviour and improve the society and see to it that society really re¬ 
flects the Divine order which you think of. 


Thank you. 
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PART THREE 


PAPERS PRESENTED 



RELIGION AND THE STATE 

21 October, 1965 




RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

by 

NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 
CALCUTTA 


Abstract 

♦ 

The author defines religion in a particular manner, and tries to show 
how faith of some kind or another forms the core of all cultures, 
whether 'primitive' or 'advanced'. He then compares several cultures 
and tries to show how the present conflict of civilizations in India 
can be viewed as a conflict between 'faiths'. 

Introduction 

Much depends upon the way in which the term religion is defined. We 
shall try to define it in a particular manner; but that should not imply 
that the definition is superior to others which might be suggested. It is 
presented here in order to help the reader to appreciate the sense in 
which it is being used in the present paper. 

As an anthropologist dealing with various kinds of cultures, we realize 
that what men live by is often a particular view which they hold about 
the meaning and purpose of the Universe. This view is not always very 
clearly defined;but sometimes it may. It is also observed that a strong 
emotional overtone attaches to the world-view, while a feeling of cer¬ 
tainty is. at the same time, carried in regard to its authenticity. 

It is this world-view, derived partly from sense-experiences and infer¬ 
ences based upon them, plus views that are obtained through imagina¬ 
tion or intuition which forms the intellectual core of religion. But there 
is more to it. The world-view, as we have said, is clothed with feelings 
and emotions of various kinds. It also helps in the conscious regulation 
of the behaviour of persons who live under a particular set of beliefs. 
Pragmatically, it also helps the individual to identify himself with a 
larger social group, and thus emancipates him from the narrow bonds 
of involvement in selfish or immediate small interests. 

We would prefer to denote this complex by the name of Religion; and 
also suggest that no man, either individually or collectively, can live 
without one kind of religion or another. 

It may be useful at this stage to note that the world-view with it. emo¬ 
tional or pragmatic concomitant, is not equally shared by all those who 
are ruled by that world-view. Religious experience may be directly 
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available to a small fraction of the total population, while the rest 
often share in it in a vicarious fashion. The direct experience of reli¬ 
gion is substituted in the case of the latter by a kind of pale, second¬ 
hand acquiescence, which often degenerates into a kind of ritualistic 
observance, both in the field of belief as well as of action. The latter, 
i. e. the more populous fraction, hold ontothe belief in a dogmatic man¬ 
ner; while, among the former, who have direct access to religious ex¬ 
perience, beliefs are flexible, subject to questioning and revision, and 
with a consequent potentiality of expansion. 

We shall thus begin with the conviction that every civilization is built 
round a particular religious faith which helps the individual to trans¬ 
cend the narrow bonds of this personal involvement. This is as much 
true of an aboriginal culture as it is of the highly sophisticated culture 
of the scientific man of to-day. In order to illustrate this, examples 
will be drawn from two fields, namely, from among the semi-nomadic 
Birhor, and from the culture of India which has been passing through 
a crisis, and in which both the proponents of Westernism and Indianism 
are deeply involved. 

The Nomadic Birhor 

The Birhor are a small tribe living in parts of southern Bihar and nor¬ 
thern Orissa. They make theirliving by hunting, collecting and the pro¬ 
cessing of jungle produce which is exchanged for paddy or for cash with 
their settled agricultural neighbours. They live in small, shifting set¬ 
tlements of their own; each settlement being formed by a group of men 
and women bearing consanguincal or affinal relationship with one an¬ 
other. 

The Birhor of Hazaribagh District are divided into the Raonsa and 
Magahia divisions. The former are hinduized in some of their rituals, 
while the latter are less so, thus being closer to the 'animists' of early 
Census authorities. The Raonsa division perform a religious festival 
called the Karma in autumn, an excellent account of which has been 
provided by Jyoti Sen of the Anthropological Survey of India. Karam is 
the name of a tree ( Adenia cordifolia) which is worshipped during the 
festival by the Birhor. as well as by other tribes and castes who inhabit 
this part of the country. 


The Karma festival is observed once in two or three years, for money 
has to ce stored for meeting its expenses. Two performances were ob¬ 
served by Jyoti Sen in 1964 in a particular Birhor settlement, in which 
close kins clubbed together in order to hold their own ceremony. A 
very brief description will be now given of some of the principal feat¬ 
ures of the ceremony. 
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The festival begins with an offering to the ancestral spirits. Vermilion, 
collyrium, turmeric, mustard oil. a few twigs used as toothbrush, are 
offered by each woman on five leaves of the sal tree ( Shorea rob usta) 
laid on the ground in a river bank. These leav'es are supposed to re¬ 
present the seats(?) of ancestral spirits. Those who make these offer¬ 
ings go through a mock performance of anointing the ancestors with oil, 
bathing them, and so on. When it ends, some earth (or sand) is cere¬ 
monially brought in a bamboo platter to the place fixed for worship of 
the karam tree. 

Then, on a cleaned and sanctified spot in front of one of the residential 
leaf-huts, the earth is mixed with several kinds of seeds like paddy, 
millet, pulses, maize, etc. and set upon a makeshift tripod stand. This 
is watered every day until, in about a week's time, seedlings begin to 
appear; these being necessary in the Karma festival itself. 

On the day appointed for the festival, after some preliminary celebra¬ 
tions, two young men among the participants, suddenly began to show 
signs of an impending trance. They shrieked, quaked, and then fell 
upon the ground where they began to roll about for a few minutes. The 
men were whipped by means of a doubled piece of rope in order to make 
sure that the trance was no fake. It is believed that if the fit is genuine, 
then no marks would be left on the skin, and it would also not hurt. The 
men did not, however, seem to be sensitive at all to the beating. 

In this state, both of them suddenly got up and started running towards 
the nearby forest. After having gone about quarter of a mile, they 
reached a karam tree, when one climbed it. while the other clasped its 
trunk. Offerings were made to the tree by other boys and girls who had 
run after the two young men. Two ' inches were cut. and then cere¬ 
monially carried in procession to the appointed place of worship. The 
branches were planted in the ground, and grass bangles, garlands of 
flowers or leaves, small cut pieces of cucumber, gram and coarse 
sugar were tied in small packets to some of their leaves. 

The two young men were even then in a somewhat abnormal condition. 
In the meanwhile, women sang songs, and with offerings circumambu¬ 
lated the newly planted branches. Suddenly, one of the men relapsed 
into a trance, and began to shout repeatedly.'Why have you cut my bran¬ 
ches? I will not allow it. Why have you brought me here?' The parti¬ 
cipants were firmly of the belief that the young man had been possessed 
by the spirit of the tree, when promises of further offerings were made 
to the tree-spirit. 

There were several other rituals in which chicken were sacrificed and 
prayers offered for better hunt and collection of a richer harvest of 
fibres (Bauhinia vahlii) for making ropes next year. The whole night 
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was spent in music and dances. Those who now participated were not 
only kin but also friends and neighbours belonging to other castes or 
sects with whom this particular group of Birhor had dealings of one 
kind or another. The offerings were distributed among kin as well as 
among friends. 

The significant aspects of the above ceremony may now be listed as 
follows: 

(a) Through a festival of the above kind, the small group 
of Birhor try to re-affirm their solidarity with the 
kin as well as with some of their friends and neigh¬ 
bours . 

(b) To start with, the ancestors are also appeased. 

(c) Living in the midst of trees and forests, the Birhor 
also wish to establish friendly relations with the 
spirits of the former. The Karma festival is in¬ 
deed an excellent means of expressing gratitude and 
veneration for the spirits who allow them to reside 
in peace in the jungle. 

The Birhor seem to reach out of their immediate ranges of perception 
by trying to create a world-view in which they and their ancestors live 
in the company of unseen spirits with whom they endeavour to establish 
relations of friendship. In doing so they also reach out of the immediate 
bonds of their personal involvement. This is done by sacrifices of time 
and labour, and also by means of expenses in which they have to strain 
themselves considerably. All this gives them a kind of assurance in 
living, and a fortitude to keep their heads up even in the midst of their 
daily deprivations and sorrows. In this manner, religion performs a 
perfectly useful and moral function even when the Birhor continues his 
traditional way of life, and looks upon it as the very best under the cir¬ 
cumstances . 

Spiritual crisis in India 

As the author is more familiar with the specific case of Bengal, the 
present section will be introduced with a brief statement about what is 
happening in this particular part of India. 

Bengal is engulfed to-day in a kind of spiritual crisis. Calcutta is both 
the economic as well as cultural centre of West Bengal; and what is 
happening here is fairly representative of the changes to which the 
whole of the State is subject. Economically, the Bengali seems to oc¬ 
cupy a rather low or second-grade position in the city. Its population 
contains 50.7% Bengali speakers; but the percentage of males who are 
unemployed shows that Bengalis constitute 7 1. 3% of the total number[l]. 
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There is a growing complaint that in both bureaucratic and com¬ 
mercial services, the Bengali finds it harder to get a job than formerly. 
The proportion of industry and agriculture in the State is lop-sided; and 
to this has been added the strain of accommodating several hundred 
thousand refugees who fled East Bengal. To this mounting array of 
problems, one must add the growing feeling that the interests of the 
State are not looked after with sufficient care and attention by the Union 
Government. 

There is consequently a widespread feeling of frustration and discon¬ 
tent. In previous decades, when Bengal seethed with political activity, 
nationalism itself provided a large part of Bengal's religious faith. 
Literature and drama were deeply inspired by it, and it also provided 
the basis of social activities of many kinds. Voluntary service asso¬ 
ciations, educational institutions, and even clu&s for physical culture 
were established in large numbers all over East and West Bengal in 
order to promote the spirit of nationalism. 


But after India attained independence, the voluntary, small-sized asso¬ 
ciations of the past suddenly seem to have lost much of their attraction. 
The size of the world's economic problems has undoubtedly grown 
large. The State now allocates to itself powers and responsibilities 
which are difficult to manage efficiently under the present bureaucratic 
control. The average citizen.therefore,feels too small and insignificant 
to cope with the large-sized problems by means of his small combina¬ 
tions. And when he contemplates over the responsibility of rendering 
the governmental machinery more effective, he feels pretty nearly help¬ 
less, and thus lands himself into a kind of spiritual vacuum. And yet 
man must live; and this can be done only by dependence upon faith of 
one kind or another. 


There are several kinds of world-views based upon faith which seem to 
be popular in Bengal to-day. Of course, we shall leave out of the con¬ 
sideration a certain fraction who feel that nothing can be done about it; 
so why not wait until something better turns up of its own accord, or 
someone else creates the revolution which will transform the condi¬ 
tions of life. These are virtually faithless in a spiritual sense, although 
the number of those who thus refuse to accept their social responsibi¬ 
lity and take refuge in private worlds of their own making is not incon¬ 
siderable in number. Their presence gives rise to a widespread feeling 
that people to-day are more self-centred, and even more 'selfish' than 
ever before. For our present purpose, we shall leave this fraction out 
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We shall proceed to examine the cases of two other sections who have 
been able to keep alive their faith, and who also live in the hope of bet¬ 
ter days to come. What then are these faiths? 

Throughout the nineteenth century, Bengal became the battleground of 
those who advocated westernism and those who tried to maintain their 
moorings in Indian culture, and yet incorporate as much of the West as 
suited their prevailing temper and needs [2]. After the progressive 
growth of nationalism in all parts of India, and particularly since India 
became independent, Bengal finds herself to-day in company with those 
who were less prone to advocate the westernization of Indian culture. 
The demands of nationalism all over India are now more insurgent than 
in the past. 

Yet there is a fairly strong group of intellectuals in Bengal who feel 
that nationalism is no longer an answer to the problems of the contem¬ 
porary world. They believe that perhaps socialism is; but they seem 
to be divided in their mind about what form that socialism is going to 
take. In spite of disunity on this score, a significant fraction of Bengal's 
intellectuals is apparently united in the belief that the ground must be 
prepared for radical social change, when the chains which bind us to 
the past have to be rent asunder. Nationalism, in their opinion, is a 
retrogressive step, and one must be emancipated from it in order to 
contribute adequately to'progress'. And with this end in view, they try 
to recover their faith by intellectually holding on to modernism, secu¬ 
larism or Marxism. Such an intellectual does not act with sufficient 
energy and determination in order to bring about the revolution swiftly. 
But if others act, he is with them. If there are signs that India's attach¬ 
ment to the past, is crumbling down, he rejoices in his hope. In other 
words, such a man of faith, for whom modernism has taken the place of 
religion, contributes to a certain extent to the making of the spiritual 
climate of Bengal to-day. 

But there is anothe r section which live6 not by this but by another faith. 
The complaint of the latter about the former runs along two lines. 
Firstly, the world-view of the modernists i6 said to be largely a pale, 
intellectual substitute which has hardly been nurtured by direct parti¬ 
cipation and experience, except in the case of a negligible fraction. 
Secondly, and perhaps as a result of the lack of immediacy of exper¬ 
ience, the former are pathologically or romantically enamoured of the 
Gospel of Destruction (3): they hardly know anything about the faith of 
India which they tend to scorn and which they are out to destroy. The 
third complaint is that the Destroyers live one kind of life and wish for 
another. They live in their private westernized worlds, away from con¬ 
tact with the actual laith and potentialities of the people whom they pre¬ 
tend to represent and lead. 
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We are,however,not interested in the mutual mud flinging between the 
two camps. But what is the faith by means of which the second camp 
lives ? 

During the nineteenth century, several movements of reform took place 
in Hindu society. Some of these were inspired by a spirit of rationalism 
and humanism, as it had come to India from the West. Others were 
more frankly politically oriented. Many of them, however, tried to 
build up a new church of reformed Indianism, which accepted, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the prevailing values of the West. 

Perhaps it was the Ramakrishna movement which laid an emphasis upon 
fundamental Indian values without trying to dre66 them up in European 
garb [4]. Moreover, Ramakrishna's faith was built upon direct exper¬ 
ience in contrast to much that had been hitherto in occupation of the 
field. Ramakrishna stood for the essentially Indian view that truth 
appears to men in fragments only; and one has to live in humility pro¬ 
duced by the knowledge that others have the same right to their frag¬ 
mentary views of truth as he has in regard to his own. Only, he should 
never tarry on his way. but proceed on his pilgrim's journey until he 
reaches Truth without boundaries. 

It was on the basis of this relativistic view of Truth that Ramakrishna's 
successor, Vivekananda, built up a new spirit by means of which intel¬ 
lectuals in India began to feel that they could now destroy all the accre¬ 
tions which had gathered in Hindu civilization without destroying its 
core. They could also absorb from the West the best that it had to con¬ 
tribute without losing in self-esteem. Idolatry of the past was as much 
a bondage as an idolatry of the future, even if the latter could be sup¬ 
ported by the successes scored by Europe in recent times. 

Gandhi represented in a more active and extensive form the spirit for 
which Vivekananda had become the symbol. He planted his roots deep 
in Indian culture, with which he maintained contact through his unbro¬ 
ken daily service of the •masses'. He also read the scriptures and il¬ 
lumined them by the light of his continuous experience and contempla¬ 
tion. While depending upon the spiritual strength thus gathered directly 
from Indian roots, Gandhi tried, at the same time, to fashion instru¬ 
ments of action which would be capable of dealing with the magnitude of 
present-day problems [5]. Even if. at moments, he was overwhelmed 
by the enormity of India's social or political problems, and when those 
who worked with him in democratic institutions refused to subscribe to 
his fundamental ideas. Gandhi was capable of re-conquering his own 
faith, and carrying the common people of India with him. They readily 
sensed in him one of their own kind. They also felt instinctively that 
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here was a man who spoke from directness of experience, and forwhom 
reliance upon faith was not a matter of intellectual profession alone. 

Let us now revert to our original question as to what is happening in 
India to-day. One can reasonably say that we are still in the midst of 
an unresolved conflict in which two world-views are, in the main, 
struggling for supremacy over one another. 

On the one hand, there are those who seem to live by faith in secular¬ 
ism and modernism, and for whom the immediate task lies in clearing 
the ground for a more wholesale acceptance of western modes of eco¬ 
nomic and social organization, so that the poverty and inequality which 
corrupt our life may be quickly brought to an end. If, in the process, 
some of the superior values of human existence like freedom or liberty 
are to be suspended, they feel that these can be looked after when the 
immediate problem has been solved. Their faith is partly derived from 
the history of countries from which they gather, in a very selective 
manner, •facts' which support their faith. As in the case of much reli¬ 
gion in which experiences are not direct, such a group tends to be dog¬ 
matic and impatient with those who raise questions about the selective 
nature of their data, or even in regard to the premises lying behind 
their intellectual professions. And yet, it is this faith in a completely 
secular world-view, in which things of the human spirit are given 
second-rate value and left to take care of themselves when times are 
more propitious, which keeps them alive amidst the present conflict of 
faiths. 


On the other hand, there is the other group who claim to live closer to 
the soil, and who believe in the possibility of India's acceptance of all 
that is worthy in the world of to-day without losing her specific identity. 
The world, according to them is broad enough to accommodate various 
fragmentary world-views side by side. provided none of them is debased 
into dogma. Some in this group depend on directly realized experience 
which has led them to value human freedom even above the immediate 
needs of economic and political solutions. They feel that there is no 
necessary conflict between the two. Methods can be devised of solving 
* o Utu-r even without the temporary sacrifice of freedom, which is 
held to be inevitable by the opposite camp. Along with them, there is a 
argor band whose faith is, however,based upon second-hand experience, 
as in the ease of the former. This majority tends to be more dogmatic, 
more narrowly nationalistic. But there is no reason why the presence 
of the latter should be a bar to an appreciation of the point of view of 
those who speak from direct experience. The latter, like Gandhi, never 
hesnated to re-exam.ne their own premises, if doubts were cast upon 
them. r 
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Conclusion 


We are thus living in an age of spiritual conflict, a conflict of faiths in 
which there is a shift of forces from one side to the other. Such shifts 
are occasionally the result of crises in the history of a nation brought 
about by events over which it may have no control. Probably men be¬ 
longing to each faith live in the hope of moulding leadership in their 
own direction in the midst of a crisis. It is faith in their mission, and 
the patience to wait for a historical moment of destiny when they will 
put forth all their best and conquer, which tends to make them dogmatic 
and unresponsive to the quantum of truth which may also lie on the 
other side. 

To this has to be added the more numerous following formed by less 
energetic, less active people who allow others to think for them and 
provide leadership in ‘holy wars'. It is thus that the balance in the pre¬ 
sent world is tipped in favour of dogmatism and blind faith, in spite of 
the more vital core which exists on both sides, and which is not afraid 
of examining and re-examining the elements of its own faith. 

Perhaps, it is all for the best that both the faiths described above hap¬ 
pen to co-exist in Indian society. There is, of course, no particular 
merit in their blind co-existence. But if each view is held as an active, 
living force, then perhaps they may help to keep one another in their 
true mettle. 

There was a time in India when the caste system was built up along with 
the federation of communal faiths known as Hinduism. Economic and 
social life were organized by strictly discouraging the element of com¬ 
petition. Castes and the daily life of men were under totalitarian con¬ 
trol, subject to the needs of society, as interpreted by a contemplative 
class of thinkers,who were supposed to be bound by the vow of poverty. 
Even then, totalitarian control may have hurt. And a remarkably ori¬ 
ginal way of assuring individual freedom was devised through the insti¬ 
tution of Sannyasa. Sannyasins were not subject to social control; they 
were either subject to the control of their particular Orders, or to 
complete self-regulation or Swarajya [6] 

A combination of wholesale control for fostering social welfare and 
assuring individual freedom through the trap-door of Sannyasa was thus 
built up over centuries in India. 

But the system of production associated with caste was found inade¬ 
quate to cope with large numbers of men or a growing standard of life. 
When originally designed, it incorporated certain weaknesses due to 
conquest and subordination of primitive communities; and these weak¬ 
nesses became more manifest as time went on [7j. 
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Not only so, even the federation of faiths in Hinduism, with its law of 
respect for faiths other than one's own, became a routine affair, devoid 
of intellectual and moral alertness. 

A civilization can thus become fossilized even if built with great wis¬ 
dom. And when we realize this tragic potentiality in human history, it 
appears to us that it has been all for the best that, in India to-day, we 
are passing through a conflict of opposing forces. If each hurts the 
other, not in blind fury, but with their minds and hearts alive, and if 
each feels that all truth may not lie only in its own possess ion, then this 
historical situation of conflict may itself become an instrument of pro¬ 
moting the progress of Indian civilization. It is not a question 'either 
this faith or that', but a question of each fertilizing the other, even 
though tastes may be bitter, which will help Indian society or civiliza¬ 
tion to reach up to greater heights and a degree of integration never 
reached by it in the past. 

The reader will thus notice at the end that we have chosen to look upon 
the whole conflict in contemporary India as essentially a conflict of 
world-views with their concomitant quanta of feelings and of rules of 
action. And from this point of view, the problem of society in India re¬ 
solves itself into a problem of religious ideals and of the comple¬ 
mentary roles which they can play in regard to one another; of course, 
the term,religion being used here in the sense in which we have chosen 
to define it in the beginning. 


[1] 'Social and Cultural Life of Calcutta', Geographical Review of 
India, December, 1953, pp. 15-17. 

[2] 'Some Aspects of Culture Change in Modern Bengal', Man in India, 
1952, vol. 32, no. 4, pp. 193-196. Also Modern Bengal, Merit 
Publishers, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 43-50. 

[3] Modern Bengal, p. 49. 

[4] Ibfd. , pp. 72-77. 

[5] For Gandhis' world-view. See Selections from Gandhi, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1959, pp. 19-43, Also Studies in 
Gandhism, Merit Publishers, Calcutta, 1962, pp. 1-16, 126-309. 

[6] 'Caste in India', Man in India, 1951, vol. 31, nos. 3 & 4, pp. 1 14-116. 
Also 'Class and Caste', Man in India, 1965, vol. 45, no. 4. 
pp.265-274. 

[7] 'Caste in India', Man in India, 1951, nos. 3 & 4, pp. 110-112. 
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A LOTUS IN THE SUN 
An aspect of the Soka Gakkai in Japan 

by 

SHOTARO IIDA 
WISCONSIN 


One of the Mahayana-sutras which was composed in India nearly 1800 
years ago is playing a new and vital role in highly industrialized 
democratic Japan today. Without understanding of this unique cultural - 
political-religious phenomenon, one cannot fully grasp the socio¬ 
political picture of Japan which is changing rapidly. The name of the 
Sutra is the Saddharmapundarika-sutra (the Lotus sutra)[l] and the 
names of the organizations which are making a new swing to the Lotus 
sutra are the Soka Gakkai (the Value Creating Association) and its 
political arm, a full fledged political party named the Komeito which 
is translated as the Clean Government Party. This group of Neo- 
Buddhists is said to be three million families strong concentrated in 
the large cities of Japan. This Buddhist social institution, the Soka 
Gakkai, sponsored a political party, the Clean Government Party in 
1964. Within a year they accomplished two outstanding feats. First, 
by July 7th, 1965, they gained 20 out of 250 seats of the Upper House of 
the Japanese Diet and all the 23 candidates for the Metropolitan 
Assembly election were elected, while the Government Party (the 
Liberal Democratic Party)lost 31 seats by which they lost the majority 
in the assembly for the first time in a postwar election[2). This total 
victory by the Clean Government Party in the municipal elections can 
be seen throughout the Japanese islands. These people arc the members 
of a religious organization and at the same time as the members of a 
political party chant Namyohorengekyo (namah saddharmapundarika- 
sutraya) and lead group discussions on the Lotus Sutra Commentary 
expanded by a 13th Century Japanese Saint Nichiren whom we shall 
meet presently. In short, a new species of gigantic lotus flower is 


[1] Sanskrit text was edited by H.Kern and S. Nanjo, St. Petersburg, 
1912. An English translation by Kern is in Voi. xxi of the 
Sacred Books of the East; tne French translation of E. Burnout 
(Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi) proceeds Kern's translation. The most 
famous Chinese translation of the Sutra is Kumarajiva's version 
(5th century) which ;s used by all the Nichirenists. Among 
several Japanese translations of the Sutra, the latest is: 
Hokekyo, Vol. I and II (incomplete) annotated translation) from 
Sanskrit by Sakamoto, Yukio and Iwamoto, Hiroshi, 1V62 and 1v64, 
Tokyo. 

[2] Japan Times, July 25» 1965* p.1. 



blossoming in Nippon -- the Land of the rising sun. In order to make 
a rough sketch of this new picture together with an aspect of it, we 
shall consider the following four points: 

1. Saint Nichiren (1222-1282) and his disciples. 

2. 'Neo-Nichirenists' after the World War II. 

3. 1 Ultra-Nichirenists' - the Soka Gakkai. 

4. A worm's-eye-view of the grass roots of the Lotus. 

That is to say, we shall try to present a dia-synchronic picture of the 
phenomenon in the following three sections and we shall try to present 
our critical a worm's-eye-view of it in the conclusion of this paper. 


1. Saint Nichiren (1222-1282) and his disciples 

The history of the Lotus Sutra in Japan begins with the introduction of 
Buddhism to Japan. The great names like Prince Shotoku (573-621), 
Saicho or Dongyo Daishi (766-822), etc., are the key. pe r sonalities who 
had left their marks in this history. However, their activities were 
confined somewhat to the upper stratum of Japanese society. Prince 
Shotoku, for example, was interested in the ideology of the Sutra to 
unite the clans and the tribes as the regent under his aunt the Emperor 
Suiko (reigned 592-628). This state-centered Buddhism is one of the 
two major currents of the Japanese Buddhism. It was in the Kamakura 
era (1 192- 1335) that Nichiren nationalized the Sutra. He also deserves 
the credit for bringing down the Sutra to the middle class of that day. 

Thus, Nichiren became famous by the Lotus Sutra and the Lotus Sutra 
became famous by Nichiren among the middle class of Kamakura Japan. 
He himself was the son of a fisherman and he was proud of it, saying, 
n I am the son of a sudra" . However, his pursa-artha was lofty when he 
said[3]: 


Let me face all manner of threats and temptations.Such 

temptations I shall meet, unshaken, and shall never be 
allured by them, unless my principles be shattered by a 
sage's refutation of them. Any other perils shall be the 
dust before a storm. I will be the Pillar of Japan; I will 
be the Eyes of Japan; I will be the Great Vessel of Japan. 
Inviolable shall remain these oaths. 


[3] Masaharu Anesaki: Nichiren, tne Buddhist Prophet - Harvard 
University Press, 1949. p.73. 
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One of his methods for the realization of this aim was a strong critical 
attitude towards the secular power of the age, namely, the Hojo 
Government. The main tenet of his criticism was the following: 


Thesis: The Hojo Government must become a true believer in 

the Saddharmapundarika-sutra. 

Reason: Because a great and prosperous society is possible if 

and only if the Saddharma prevails in the land. 

Example: Just as in the time of Asoka the Great in India when 

dharma prevailed in that land. 

Here, a question arises: What is the Saddharma? Nichiren's answer was 
simple and straightforward: "It is the Saddharmapudarika-sutra" . He 
reached this conclusion after more than twenty years of study of the 
Tripitaka and the different Japanese Buddhist sects. Thus the seeker 
Nichiren became the prophet Nichiren. He preached like Isaiah in the 
main streets of Kamakura, the capital of that day. The basic pattern 
of his message went like this: 

I. Let us take a good look at what is happening now around us. 
The signs of the time are: Great earthquakes, typhoons, 
famines and a great comet appearing in the Western sky, etc. 
The worst thing which is about to come is the Mongol invasion 
under Kublai Khan. 

II. There are many Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples where 
Tantric masters are burning 'homa' to make rain but in vain. 
Dhyana masters are thinking that they have peace while 
closing their eyes to these miseries. In short, something is 
wrong so»» where. 

III. Something is wrong somewhere -- that is to day, saddharma 
is not prevailing in the land. Therefore, the Government 
must sponsor a public debate between the different Buddhist 
sects in order to decide what is the true teaching of Gautama 
Buddha which meets the needs of time. Then, that dharma 
should become the state religion for the realization of the 
complete harmony between dharma and the state. 

Nichiren made these points not only by preaching to the masses on Ihe 
streets and parks, but also by a treatise called the Rissho Ankokuron 
(a treatise on the Establishment of Righteousness and the Security of 
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the Country"[4]. In this essay Nichiren did not save his words in 
Lccusine the degeneracy of the people and the corruptions o the 
Government. Naturally, he earned both many disciples, and lay follow- 

—‘ ^^o^rin^^n^. h ^e^n U 7 4. his 
prestige was greatly increased by the occurrence of the Mongol tnvaston 
which he had predicted. When he retvned to Kamakura, he Govern¬ 
ment endeavoured to compromise w.th him, but he refused all proposals 
or to admit that peace and security is possible outside of is own 
school. He retired to the foot of Ml. Minobu. the western side of Ml. 
Fuji. A small hermitage was built for him by one of his warrior fol- 
lowers This is the origin of the Minobusan Kuonji - which is one of 
thelamous Buddhist temples in Japan today. After the death of Nichiren 
in 1282 . a schism took place between his six major disciples. I he 
major reason for this schism was that one displayed a compromising 
and cooperative attitude towards the secular power, while the other 
stressed a strict attitude towards the secular power which they 
believed to be the main stream of Nichirenist (Nichiren Shoshu). The 
former won the game and Nichiko the non-compromiser left Ml. Minobu 
and opened himself a new temple at the southern foot of Ml. Fuji. 
Then, a few centuries passed, but this schism was never reconciled. 
From this, we note the following points which run through the colourful 
and dramatic life and thought of Nichiren. 


I. Having recognized an avoidable mutual dependency between 
Religion and Society (= State), Nichiren demanded acceptance 
of saddharma by the secular power. 

II. Having preached his saddh arma in the streets and parks of 
the capital, he tried to mobilize the power of the mass at the 
same time. 


2. 'Nrt-Nit hir emsts' afte r_'he WO rid War 11 

The end id the World War 11 was the beginning of the rise of 'New' 
Religions (Shink - Shukyo)($] in Japan just as the mushrooms after the 
rain. The term New Religions applies to those religious institutions 
which hav• ■ emergtd in the past ten decades (and particularly in the 
post-1915 period) numbering about 171 (some say 750). There are a 

[4] An annotated * r .r.r a* ;or. o: this work in French is available. 

See T'oung Pac Vol? 

[5] There are consider :t lv nurr.bers of works which deal with this 
f 1 e 1 !. See b. t * . o*rr.»p :».y secti or: of V.cdern Japanese F ulifrionat 
by H. Van Stra n, S.Y.D. an d Clark B. Offner. Leaden, Tokyo, 
New York, 1963- 
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number of reasons for this phenomenal rise. Firstly, religious free¬ 
dom was guaranteed by the new Japanese Constitution. Secondly, the 
traditional value-systems were challenged after the period of great 
crisis. In other words, the new Constitution and the new conditions 
provided ample room for the growth of 'New' Religions. Among the 
•New' New Religions (in contrast to the 'Old' New Religions, such as 
Tenrikyo, Konkokyo, Kurozumikyo, Seicho no le, etc. ), the strongest 
of all are the drum beating Nichirenists, namely, the Reiyukai, Rissho 
Koseikai and the Soka Gakkai. They pay the utmost veneration to 
Nichiren and take the Lotus Sutra as their sole scripture. However, 
their major attraction is neither the doctrine of the Sutra nor the teach¬ 
ings of Nichiren. It is 'folk Buddhism', according to Prof. J. Kitagawa'9 
terminology(6), sugar-coated by the Buddhist doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpada and karma theories. We are not in a position to describe 
these sects, but one important observation should be made before mov¬ 
ing on to the Soka Gakkai and the Clean Government Party. These Neo- 
Nichirenists are primarily woman-centered organizations. The actual 
leaders are the Great Mother type ladies who have a sort of charisma. 
This phenomenon has something to do with their shamamstic tendency 
and a scriptural basis in the last part of the 11th chapter of the Lotus- 
Sutra (Stupasamdarsana) where the straight way to enlightenment is 
shown by a eight year old daughter of a Nagaraja. Here, we should 
note that traditional Japanese ideas include deep regard and fear for 
the influence of spirits, both animals or departed ancestors as possible 
causes for sickness or misfortunes. They name this state of affairs by 
the term innen and go which is pratitya samutpada and karma . For 
example, the Reiyukai (Association of the Friends of the Spirits) 
emphasizes these elements, as their name shows. This tendency is 
shared by all the Nichirenists, including the Nichirenshu based on Mt. 
Minobu mentioned earlier[7). This is the one of the reasons why they 
are the most vigorous branch of the New New Religions which cannot 
be over emphasized. 


3. Ultra-Nichirenists 

In contrast with Great-mother-centered Neo-Nichirenists, this group 
has a strong tendency to be man-centered , although a survey shows the 

following: 


[ 6 ] 


if. Joseph H. Kitagawa. T„e Buddhist Transformation in Jap . y ; 

listory of Religion, Vol.4, Ho.2. Winter 1965- P-325- 

Jere, we refer to an article written by Rev. Fuji! Nichijo, th ® 
tbbot of the Kichirenshu in Daihonn (the Great Pharma 
nonthly magazine of Japanese Buddhists) Vol-31, No.7, July,1964. 

?P-34-35- 
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I. More women than men are adherents of Soka Gakkai. 

II. Age groups from 20 to 50 are strongly represented; few 
people over SO are adherents. 

III. Soka Gakkai counts many supporters among non-unionized 
production workers in small enterprises. 

IV. The majority of adherents have only a middle-school educa¬ 
tion (i.e. did not advance beyond compulsory education). 

V. The faithful are most numerous among the middle and lower 
classes [8]. 

Thus, of 674 people selected at random in Tokyo's 23 wards, 18 men 
and 18 women belonged to Soka Gakkai. 

This association has been in the news constantly either because of its 
numerous mass meetings and activities or because of growing opposi¬ 
tion from other Buddhist bodies including the Nichirenshu. This 
association, according to Father Henry Van Straelen[9]" , the most 
vigorous, dogmatic, exclusivistic. belligerent, self-confident, and 
fastest growing religious group in Japan today", is the creation of a 
sixty-year-old former school-teacher named Tsuncsaburo Makiguchi 
(1 871 -1944) in 1930 associated with the Nichiren-shoshu of Daiseki- 
temple at the southern foot of Mt. Fuji founded by Nichiko, the non¬ 
compromiser. The major reasons for their current success^ are as 
follows. Having touched upon the two major underlying currents of 
Japanese Buddhism mentioned earlier (st ate-* entered Buddhism and 
folk-Buddhism), they have: 


1 . A close contact with the grass roots of Japanese society. 


II. A Militant and creative organization. 

111. The creation of a « la ss -lcss- soi icty which has a system of 
promotion according t » ability at the same time. 
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[9] Ibid, : .9 . 
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Now, let us examine these three points. 


1 . The close contact with the grass roots of Japanese society 

The founder Makiguchi was a school-teacher and his early followers 
were recruited from the ranks of his colleagues as the fact that the 
association's second leader, Josei Toda was also a school-teacher 
whose funeral in 1958 was attended by Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
and Education Minister of that time. This point is important, because 
those who never went higher than primary school, the hierarchy of 
respect and sentiment was : the Emperor, Primary school principal 
and parents, if we state at the expense of over simplification. In 
other words, the leaders of the Soka Gakkai spoke the language of the 
grass-roots - Japanese,and knew exactly their fears and hopes. 


II. A militant and creative organization 


Although the charge of fascism against them at this stage is certainly 
exaggerated, the structure of their organizations is, however, a 
revival of the tightly regimented Imperial Army: "the smallest unit, 
the kumi (group), is composed of ten households. Five to ten kumi 
form a han (section): five to ten han make a chiku (district): and five to 
ten chiku constitute a shibu (branch), which would comprise about 5,000 

to 10,000 families.The largest administrative unit is called so- 

shibu (general branch) [ 10]. " Many of the leaders in this organizational 
structure are young men in their thirties who inspire followers by 
leading spirited marching songs with stirring words urging them to 
battle and victory. Their youth division now totals some quarter 
million members. Their activities are: the brass band (men), drum 
and fife corps (women), singing groups, athletic meetings (undokai) and 
monthly trip to the foot of Mt. Fuji. We notice that they are all revi¬ 
vals of the sentiment-evoking devices of the good old da^s of Imperial 
Japan. 


HI. The creation of a class-less so ciety which has a system of 
promotion according to ability at the same time. 

Regardless of a man's social status or academic background in the 
ordinary world, in Soka Gakkai he can go up to the higher ranks 

according to his go-getting ability in recruiting members.not an 

insignificant feature in Japanese society. There is a so a sys 
strict examination on the Buddhist doctrine and the writings ofNichiren 
which enable them to become professors (Kyoju). associate professor ^ 
(Jokyoju) and lecturer (Koshi) in their academic world (Gakkai).not 

[10] Ken Saito: Ibid. p*37* 
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an insignificant attraction for the title-loving Japanese. In short, an 
underdog in the ordinary world can have another chance to become 
somebody and head of some organizations. Here, his cultivated mem- 
bers are his potential voters in every phase of elections in the ordinary 
world. Without having a college diploma, he can become a member of 
a legislature, from Upper and Lower Houses down to the local 

assembly_a notable revolution in Japanese Society. William P. 

Woodward reports[ll): The outstanding event of the year which affected 
all religions was undoubtedly the emergence of the political party 
(Komeito, that is. Clean Government Party) which, of course, is more 
political than religious in nature." 

This is an extraordinary step which was taken by Soka Gakkai, because 
Article 20 of the Constitution reads in part: "No religious organization 
shall receive any privileges from the State, nor -exercise any political 
authority. " However, the trouble is that no one really knows the limi¬ 
tation of this statement, because this clause has r^ever been tested in 
the courts. Naturally, the Soka Gakkai claims that the Clean Govern¬ 
ment Party is an entirely different organization. However, they are 
two Lotus flowers having the identical root. This is the reason why the 
Party secured 23 out of 120 seats of the Metropolitan assembly while 
the Liberal Democratic Party, the current Government Party, which 
has enjoyed the majority position in the Tokyo assembly throughout 20 
postwar years has lost its majority rule in the election of August 1965 
which the writer has witnessed in Tokyo. Thus, the Komeito is about 
to become the Third Force in Japanese Politics based on the Soka 
Gakkai which aims at the creation of the Third Civilization according 
to their rather obscure terminology! 1 2). 

4. A worm's-cye-vie w of a grass root of the Lotus 

In the foregoing sections, we have described this new phenomenon. In 
this concluding section, we shall pay our attention to the smallest unit 
of this gigantic entity. In other words, we shall try to get a worm's- 
eye-view after having taken a birds-eye-view. 

A Japanese American, Richard Okamoto, had an interview with a mem¬ 
ber of the Soka Gakkai, 25-year-old Tetsuko Kobayashi, who is an 
actress on television and stage. He reports her words as follows[13): 
.there will be discrimination and cold war as long as people 

[11] Japan Times i Jan. dth/1965. p.8. 1964 Religious Affairs in Japan 

Sketched Out . 

[12] See Daisan Bunmei no shukyo. (A religion of the third civiliza¬ 
tion) by Takasei?) 

[13] See, LOOK, Sept. 10/1963, pp.18-26. 
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believe in false religions." The writer also had the same type of 
interviews during his stay in Japan from July the first to the end of 
August, 1965. We can clearly see that her statement is an echo of 
Nichiren which we have explained earlier. (This attitude is interesting 
when we know that the Abbot of the Nich»renshu. the traditional 
Nichirenist based on Ml. Minobu. Rev. Fujii N.chijo is an active 
leader of the World Government movement which stresses the unscl is 
cooperation between the different creeds and peoples )| 1 4). At any rate, 
Tetsuko-san's statement is extraordinary when we can safely state 

that: 


1 . Traditional Buddhism .s definitely weaker today than m 
pre-war years, because of the urbanisation and land reforma¬ 
tion which greatly weakened the fmanc.al ..ability of the 
temples of rural areas without any strengthemng of the c.ty 
temples. 

2. Traditional Buddhism is definitely weak today, because of 
the weakening of the traditional family system one o the 
strongest ties which binds the young generation to the local 

temples. 

However having reflected on these points, we find these are exactly 

■ s..'sir 

group; and thus emancipates him from me nar 

in his selfish or immediate small interests. 

Thus, their inferiority compUxes 

‘exerTse'their only power, namely, voting power 

the Party carefully distributes^e voters tha. candldale . ln 

House of the Japanese Diet, where the congressman put the golden 

™ zzz K wsrw: xz ^ 

[15] See^his paper for this Seminar entrtled on "Religion and Society". 
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Chrysanthemum on their chests. In turn, these grass roots of the 
Lotus are drawing the lawyers, doctors and big businessmen to them. 
Communication channels are ample, because the Gakkai's own printing 
plant publishes weekly and monthly magazines, pamphlets, bulletins 
and a daily newspaper in both English and Japanese, as well as hard¬ 
cover books which are bestsellers in the book stores. Thus, this 
organization is clearly taking a shape of the multi-social-class-move- 
ment which should be noted well. The Clean Government Party is doing 
their cleaning rather well by finding and exposing the political scandals 
which became intolerable to a majority of-Japanese tax-payers. How¬ 
ever, the question which should be asked is: are we sure that they will 
not grow out of proportion where the State no longer can tolerate their 
disguised unconstitutional activities? What will emerge from this new 
species of Lotus in the land of the rising sun it is impossible to predict; 
however, it is certain that it is an interesting case of a question of 
Religion and Society whose parallel might be found in India, where the 
Lotus Sutra originally blossomed. 
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SECULARISM FROM A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 

by 

REV. J. CORREIA-AFONSO 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

a) When asked to state the Christian point of view on Secularism, one 
can hardly claim that there is a unanimously accepted position, for 
Christianity is made up of various groups of Christians and within a 
group there can be divergences of opinion. In this Note, we only 
attempt to give the view which seems to prevail among the majority. 

b) The traditional Christian doctrine on such questions as Secularism 
and Religious Freedom is at present the object of deep investigation, 
and great efforts are being made at adaptation to the circumstances of 
the times. We shall try to describe here the more recent trends only. 
An important document on Religious Freedom is expected from the next 
Session of the Vatican Council, towards the end of 1965. 


c) Secularism is here considered as a type of policy or attitude which 
a State adopts. We leave aside the broader question of whether or not 
Society as a whole should be secular, as also the question of Secularism 
as the attitude of an individual. For. while the Christian may find 
acceptable or even advisable a certain Secularism as a State policy, he 
could hardly recommend it to the individual, for instance since 
Christianity believes that individuals find their salvation through 
religious faith and practice. 


d) When it is stated here that Christianity accepts a certain form of 
Secularism, it is not implied that Secularism is the only system which 
Christianity would recommend to every State and at all A 

Christian may be in favour in some countries of an Established Church, 
or of a State which recognized and sponsors several religions 
(provided the religious liberty of all is sufficiently guaranteed, of 
course). It must thus be understood that in this Note we merely indi¬ 
cate what concept of Secularism is acceptable to a Christian, once a 
State desires to adopt it. for instance on account of the religious plu- 
rali9m of the country. 


First Question : "What Concept of Se cularism is Acceptable 
to a Christian?" 


a) A Christian could accept that 
which the State, in its legislation 


concept of Secularism according to 
and praclice, is non-communal in so 



far as religion is concerned; meaning by this, for instance, that a State 
is neither a Theocracy where the government is run by priests claim¬ 
ing to rule with divine authority; nor a Religious State (or Confessional 
State), i. e. where one particular faith determines the whole political 
set-up; nor an Establishment, i. e. a Church which is controlled by 
Government and recognised as the official Church; nor a Jurisdictional 
State, i.e. a State taking the affairs of various religions under its pre¬ 
vailing control. The secular State which is non-communal or undenomi¬ 
national would then be uncommitted to any particular religion or sect 
and would not, therefore, interfere in the affairs of the various reli¬ 
gions in so far at least as religious matters are concerned (faith, 
morals, worship, religious authority, and even propagation of these 
religions), "subject to public order, morality and health", of course. 


b) Secondly, and more positively, a Christian could accept only that 
concept of Secularism according to which the State is not indifferent to 
religion , nor completely unconcerned with it, and much less opposed to 
it, but on the contrary fulfils its duty of guaranteeing and protecting 
the right of all to religious freedom and setting up conditions where 
religions can live. In fulfilling that duty, however, the State must be 
careful not to be partial to any religion or even not to force anyone to 
a religion. Thus the concept of Secularism which was prevalent when 
the word was first used is unacceptable to a Christian: e. g. Secularism 
as "a system of doctrines and practices that reject any form of reli¬ 
gious faith and worship." (Webster's Dictionary, first meaning of the 
term). The Christian may accept that the State itself does not profess 
any religious faith or exercise any official worship, if it lacks faith in 
God, but it would not find satisfactory a Government policy which would 
either be indifferent or unfavourable or opposed to religious faith and 
worship. For a Christian considers religion as an essential value for 
man and thus a part of that common good of Society which the State 
must help to procure in the sense indicated above. The secular ideal 
on the other hand is not an absolute but a convenient framework for 
collaboration in a pluralistic society. 


ni, , ChrlS . t,an ’ t '’ as a r «ligion which looks towards this world also and 

Um TA th , e neXt , W ° rld ' aCCeP ‘ S " d faVOUrS the idea of Secular- 
* *" ,s U " der *? ood ,ha ‘ the « ^ for man a whole field of 
economic or ^.rations <«adication of poverty, social welfare, 

task oT he St a 8 .e e f S ' v UCa,i ° n CUlture ' e,c - ••) which it is the main 
he At M k , POSSible> foSter and Promote, especially by 

Icknowled e Th , Uw and ° rd ”' Christianity thus not merely 

ttsAolTowe s S th P T ° f SCCUlar ° rder but ^so recommends to 
its followers thoroughness and dedication in their secular tasks. 
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Second Question: "Wh at Elements of Christianity would help to promote 

the concept of Secularism which is acceptable to a 
Christian? " 

a) The saying of Christ: "Render to Caesar what is Caesar's and to 
God what is God's," has served historically as a clear indication of the 
double allegiance to which in principle man owes his respect: State and 
Religion. But it says little of how much these two powers have to be 
united or separated. 


b) More fundamental in Christianity, and favourable to Secularism as 
it has been defined, is a sense of justice and mutual respect f? . L _*lI 
men. It is true that at a time when men were less educated and when 
thTstate's authority was itself more autocratic, the Church has often 
favoured Theocracy and Confessional States. Yet when religious plu¬ 
ralism imposed itself as a fact and. especially recently, when literacy 
and education have been more widespread. Christianity has favoured 
democratic Governments and with them a certain Secularism. Thus in 
so far as Secularism would itself favour the right to religious freedom. 
Christianity would be for Secularism, out of respect for that right 
every man. 

c) Deeper still in Christianity and in favour of Secularism is the view 
that religion is a matter of inne r conviction and that the worship p j_ g o_ 
is to^ TacretT a"matter to be imposed on others or practiced w.thou 
Tlncerity! When the State is not Secular, there may be a danger that 
people take to its official religion with less sincerity or with mixed 

intentions. 


Third Question : 'What Element s of Christianity would militate 
against the concept of Secu larism 

a) Christianity considering itself as the result of a definite initiative 
of God Who entrusted His revelation to the Church has always felt a 
deep respect for the contents of that revelation, vis. for its revea ed 
doctrines These are not considered as irrational tenets, but as truths 
which it would have been beyond man's ability to discover or «o fathom 
or to hold as clearly and firmly, if man were left to himself. Thus 
Christiani.v mav fear the danger that a Secular State will not respect 
religions. Lid thus also Christianity, aS-the^^re. e. with their claim 
to~po88es8 revealed doctrines. Christianity may fear that Secularism 
will want that the various religions conform to a common denominator 
or also that Secularism will want each religion to accept the view that 
all religions are more or less equally true. 



b) Christianity considers that its doctrines should affect not only the 
faith and worship of its followers but also their whole moral life and 
existence. The Christian will thus see a danger in the Secular State, if 
t he latter wants to restrict the influence of these doctrines to the 
private life of Christians or wants Christians to act at times against 
their faith and conscience. Not Christians only, but many others 
especially in this country, have a conscience that is not simply secular, 
but has been formed by their religious faith. Such a conscience has as 
much right to consideration in the public forum as the secularist 
conscience. 


c) Christianity finally considers that the moral order rests ultimately 
on man's dependence on God and thus on a religious basis. Christianity 
will thus easily see in Secularism the danger that , while the Secular 
State fears to favour any particular religion, religion itself begi ns to 
fall into disfavour, as an effect of the incessant profession of Secular¬ 
ism. And with the lessening of the religious sense the mainstay of 
n^ orahty also disapp ears progressively . Further, in the measure in 
which Secularism will want to accommodate the atheists, Secularism 
may turn out to be. for all practical purposes, hardly anything more 
j£eiM ° r £ 01 t ' he,sm - ^ ‘hat case, it is the negative faith of the 
whiA ' may b * ,hC fai,h of a sma11 minority in a country, 

of In T° U aV * C ° me the most fav °ured faith in the land, in spite 
of all its negative implications for the moral social order. 

CONCLUSION 


a Chriit I l " ,S * SenSe in which Secularism is acceptable to 

Lolied „ h ^ *•• ,MS SenSC SCCmS be - lhe whole, the one 

Secularism h**. k T" ° f b,dU) - Yet ’ what is important, after 

ora^fre w l ! C ° nCeived ' is the way in which it is put into 

emohls^eH haVe ,‘ ndlca,ed b ° th Positive features which should be 

It least I Sec ' Ja mm and the dangers which shoule be forestalled. 

I constrllti Vk , Chris,ian P°in‘ °f view, if Secularism is to be 
a constructive and beneficent force in a country. 
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cribed for Muslim mystics (Sifts), witl show the place that the two 
types of the mystic v.s.on to which we have referred, occupy in,her 
total religious experience and will at the same tim* k.i \ . 

better understanding of the nature of such experience. P * 

The Sifi who treads the path (Tariqat) of sniri„.„i_ .. 

in himself three organs of sp.rT^ITTommuL a‘ ZJ' * 

heart (^b) the yearning sp.ri, HGb, and lhl . IZ "r:, 

CLT-'"' ™ ■ n " »• ....iv-o! 

(1) Esoteric knowledge (Irfan) 

(2) Love ( ish q). 

(3) The unitive state ( \V a sl ). 

The heart (aalb) in Sfifi te rm.nology. i s no, merely the seat of e.not.on* 
but the organ of sp,ritual ...sigh, that can lead the S6f, to esoter.c 
knowledge that „ really an immed.ate experience. of ...ward 

perception an tnsp.rat.on or iUun.inat.on rather than an act of cog- 
m„on. A, th.s level the Sifi who has passed through a course o. 
rigorous moral d.scipline and ascet.c reg.men can. ,f he is a.dedbv’ 
the grace of God. attain a degree of mental abstract.on or pass.ng- 
away of the m.nd from all objects of perception, thoughts, actions and 
feelings and concentrate upon the though, of God. Here the though, of 
u cV, gn ‘ COn,em P lation °< H ‘* a„r.butes.no, H.s essence. Because 

n S St c SOme consc ,ou s s 5 own self as distinct 

from the Divine Self, a trace of the duality of "I" and "Thou". 

The spirit or the yearning soul (ruh) is the organ which carries ihc 
Sufi to a higher spiritual state, a communion with God. The longing of 
the soul for a vision of the ultimate Reality and the fulfilment of this 
over-powering desire, bear no resemblance to ordinary human 
emotions. But when the Sufi has to sneak of his ineffable experience he 
can do so only by using the symbol of the lover and the beloved. While 
the Christian theologians use words like 'dependence'or 'reverence' or 
'awe' for the state of mind in which man finds himself in his commu¬ 
nion with God, the Muslim Sufi always uses the comprehensive term 
love which includes all forms of religious emotion, "the rapture of 
the seer, the courage of the martyr, the faith of the ' saint". "Man's 
love of God", says the great saint Hujwiri, "is a quality which mani¬ 
fests itself to the pious believer in the form of veneration and magni¬ 
fication, so that he seeks to satisfy his beloved and becomes impatient 
and restless in his desire for vision of himand cannot rest with any one 
but Him, and grows familiar with the recollection of Him. and abjures 
the recollection of everything besides. Repose becomes unlawful to 
him and rest flees from him. He is cut off from all habits and associ - 
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Commenting on the indiscriminate use of the term secularism an 
apologist of it has listed the following which it has been made to mean: 

Scientific humanism naturalism and materialism; agno¬ 
sticism and positivism; intellectualism, rationalism, ex¬ 
istentialism and philosophy; nationalism and totalitarian¬ 
ism, democratic faith and communism; utopian idealism, 
optimism and the idea of progress; moralism and amo¬ 
ralism, ethical relativism and nihilism; the industrial re¬ 
volution and its divorce from nature; modern education in 
separation from religion; historical method when applied 
to biblical revelation; mass atheism and the depersonal¬ 
ization of man. 

A theory of life proclaimed by its major exponents and gradually ex- 
tablished by their followers has a large measure of distinctiveness than 
this list would suggest. Secularism is misunderstood because it has 
been artificially inflated into a system. It is made to mean so manv 
things because of this enlargement of its scope. Its detractors has 
given it the prestige of a philosophy with the object of reducing its 
power as just an intellectual principle. 

HOLYOAKE IS NOT THE FOUNDER OF SECULARISM: The Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics says that 'secularism owes its name, 
and in large measure its existence. to the life and labours of George 
Jacob Holyoake'. Actually holyoake is not the founder even in this 
limited sense. He coined tf»e word, founded the Secularist Society, dis¬ 
seminated his secularist ideas through his papers like The Reasoner 
and had the zeal of a missionary about his work. But he cannot be called 
the founder of secularism because (1) it is neither a system, nor a 
creed nor a church which needs to be founded and (2) as an intellectual 
venture it is as old as the rise of rationalism in the West. The 'world¬ 
liness 1 which Burckhardt discovered in the intellectual temper of the 
Middle ages and which led to the emergence of humanism is essen¬ 
tially a form of secularism. The revival of antiquity during the Renais¬ 
sance was part of a movement towards a secular view of life and an af¬ 
firmation of the primacy of the human concern in all intellectual 
endeavour. 


The ancient Greeks had no occasion to call themselves secular as 
they did not have a fixed creed or an established church. But in the 
perspective of later history of Europe the Greek culture was recogniz¬ 
ed as the product of a mentality which we now associate with secular¬ 
ism. As a historian of the science of medicine has observed in Greece. 
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There was never a closed priestly caste; religior was 
never a political edifice, it never dominated critical 
thought. Ideas could therefore develop freely, contradic¬ 
tions with and discussions of the most venerable tradi¬ 
tions could flourish; culture without established boundaries 
or dogmatic laws, offered to the Greeks assistance to 
their imagination unhindered by the fear of punishment. 

When Thomas Moore decided not to enter a monastery but to work in 
society he was a secularist although he was medieval rather than 
modern when he decreed death penalty for a person who denied the im¬ 
mortality of soul in his Utopia. The 'emancipation of politics from 
religious guidance' of which Machiavelli is the chief architect has been 
called 'an extraordinary event' which 'set the tone for one of the main 
themes of modern history: the secularization of life and thought'. 
Hobbes's plea for an Erastian church and his justification of the super- 
macy of the state demanded a secularist argument. And Locke conti¬ 
nued the work of Hobbes in liberating political theory from theology. 
What Machavelli, Hobbes and Locke achieved in the field of statecraft 
and political philosophy Bayle achieved in historiography by freeing it 
from the chain of religion. What Howard Robinson has called 'the pro¬ 
fanation of sacred history' is no less important in the history of the 
secularization of knowledge than the work of Galileo in Physics. When 
Rousseau said that the cause of evil was in society and not in man's 
original sin or even in God he secularized theodicy itself and gave a 
new direction to man's social endeavour. The secularist can use Kant's 
agnosticism and his insistence on the ethical categorical imperative as 
a foundation for his human and non-thcological approach to individual 
and social life. The secularist mentality is therefore older than 
Holyoake's secularism and has been an important element in the 
western intellectual tradition. 

SECULARISM IS NOT NECESSARY ATHEISTICAL: Flint says: 

Atheism-secularism-shuts out. then, some of the most 
impressive motives to virtuous conduct by relieving men 
from a sense of responsibility to a Supreme Being, and 
excluding from view His universal presence and infinite 
perfection. 

For this use of atheism and secularism as synonymous words there is 
no justification in the history of secularist thought, not even in the work 
of its nineteenth century propounder. Holyoake. When Holyoake was 
thinking of an appropriate word for his doctrine he rejected 'netheism' 
in favour of • secularism' for he intended to keep it apart from Brad- 
laugh s atheism. 'We are not infidels' he wrote in The Reasoner, 'if 
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that term implies rejection of Christian truth, since all we reject is 
Christian error'. Holyoake reaffirmed it when he said: : 

To ignore is not to deny. To go one way is not to deny 
that there may be, to other persons, another way. To 
travel by land is not to deny the water. The chemist igno¬ 
res architecture but he does not deny it. And so the secu¬ 
larist concerns himself with this world without denying or 
discussing any other world, either the origin of this or 
the existence of that. 

In an extremely well-argued treatise on secularism Horace M. Kallen 
has said: 


'Secularism accepts the God of every communion as that 
communion defines its God, but projects no definition of 
its own. Its concern is not what God means to anyone , 
but with how that meaning affects one's ways with his 
neighbour who gives God a different meaning. 

From this it should follow that there can be a secularist view of God 
and that the secularist does not repudiate religion as something that is 
necessarily destructive of secularism. While there can be a secularist 
who has no faith in a God there can be one who has. What makes him a 
secularist is his concern with human life on this earth and its improve¬ 
ment through the human resource. Recent Christian movement has 
made its terms with the secularist ideal of the age and has freely 
acknowledged its influence. A distinguished professor of theology has 
remarked: 

The attempt to set the churches over against the secular 
order has been accompanied... by the acknowledgement 
that secular forces have crept into the church, its life and 
its thinking. This is however, generally regarded as a 
confession of weakness and steps are urged to extirpate 

these alien influences-Such entrance of the secular 

into the life and thought of the church is not only histori¬ 
cally inevitable but a source of the creative advance of the 

faith itself. 


The church is taking upon itself tasks which relate to the secular con¬ 
cerns of life and exalting the philanthropy of the Good Samaritan as an 
excellent Christian virtue. The non-conformist Christian who con¬ 
siders social work as more important than his private redemption has 
a secular conception of his Christian duty and he has no doctrinal 
qualm about it. 
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WHAT SECULARISM IS NOT: There was a stage in the evolution of 
human society when there was no need for a differentiation between the 
religious and the secular because religion pervaded the whole of life. 
The head of the primitive tribe had both priestly and military func¬ 
tions. The secularist of today cannot call this society either 
secular or religious because the distinction did not then exist. But 
when religion emerges as a discipline of life the question arises how 
much of that life it must control and how much of it can be left to the 
reason of the individual. The secularist would demand that the autho¬ 
rity of religion on the individual must not extend beyond his spiritual 
concerns and would therefore oppose any form of social organization or 
government which would widen it to cover the whole of life. Secularism, 
then, is opposed to theocracy such as Josephus defined for the Hebrews 
with whom the Mosaic creed was not 'merely the state, it was (at least 
until Saul) the state itself*. 

If theocracy is not secularism forced worship of man too is repug¬ 
nant to it. In Rome refusal to worship Ceasar was a greater blasphemy 
than refusal to worship Jupiter; the secularist would support the Jews 
who actually refused to worship the emperor on religious grounds. 
Similarly he would call the Christians good citizens when Trajan and 
his successors persecuted the atheists and anarchists. He is opposed 
to the supremacy of the church such as Thomas Aquinas desired when 
he said: 


The highest aim of mankind is eternal happiness. To this 
chief aim of mankind all earthly aims must be subordi¬ 
nated. This chief aim cannot be realized through human 
direction alone but must obtain divine assistance which 
is only to be obtained through the Church. Therefore, the 
State through which earthly aims are obtained, must be 
subordinated to the Church. 


Secularism as a principle of public administration repudiates this sub¬ 
ordination of the state to the Church as a danger to liberty and to pro- 

nnfhV J r ° e i «!° 10 thC Conviction that the highest aim of mankind can¬ 
not be defined by a particular body of persons or principles functioning 

fore, 8 hnnr P n nt ,° f w man hiSt ° ry - The essence of secularism is there- 
tual f <'freedom of the individual as a mgans of the inteUec- 

beran^th k ! raCC ‘ Histori eally it has clashed with religion 
o n 7 ChUrCh and Creed il has denied this freedom 

“uT ^ progress of the race. On 

wi hthe life nVth° qUa u rel WUh reli * ion 50 ^ it does not interfere 

ith the life of those who do not care f<br it. A secularist would defend 
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individual piety against any assault on it from organized irreligion 
which when enforced by the power of the state assumes the authority of 
an established creed. That is, secularism would be critical of irre¬ 
ligion when it is officially enjoined and when non-conformity to it is 
punishable by law. 


WHY SECULARISM?: Secularism has emerged as an intellectual 
principle governing man's thought and action in relation to himself, his 
society and government out of a conviction produced by the history of 
civilization that enforced authority of institution or dogma is a danger 
to that civilization. It encourages criticism to promote creativeness. 
It sustains non-conformity to prevent the death of reason. It denies the 
sanctity of an established creed by way of upholding the sanctity of the 
human reason. It urges freedom of conscience because it desires free 
growth of the human mind as the only means of human progress. 


SECULARISM AS AN ACTIVE PRINCIPLE: When Secularism is not 
a social or philosophical system how does it influence our thought 
and action? The influence of secularism is to be measured with refer¬ 
ence to its specific objective as it has been suggested or stated by its 
exponents. The operative part of that objective is, in general, to 
achieve the highest ends of human society by human means in parti¬ 
cular, to make the state neutral in respect of religion or individual 
opinion. Only a secular state can give full scope to man s infinite 
faculty for in such a state government does not coerce conscience or 
inhibit thought. The secularist abhors all Test Acts and welcomes all 
Declarations of Indulgence although he knows Irom history that while a 
Test Act is invariably a retrograde legislation, a Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence U not necessarily a liberal and secular measure When Charles II 
proceeded to free his non-Anglican subjects from the dtsabl.ng laws of 
Elizabeth.he was thinking more of an alliance with France ^ga.nst Hol¬ 
land than of freedom of worship. Ye, when princes 
ments disavow coercion of conscience.it .s great gam for secularism. 
So when James II declared that -conscience ought no, to be constrained 
nor people forced in matters of religion-.he made an important contn- 
bution to the growth of secularism in England. 

THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT: The firs, amendment of the 

American Constitution that -Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise -hereof has 
been called -the greatest achievement ever made in the cau e of human 
progress- because it marks-the total and final separation of church and 
state- While it is arguable that the firs, amendment does not 
actually accomplish complete separation between Churc h an d State in 
view of state aid to religious establishments and exemption of church 
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property from tax apparently provided by the 'free exercise' clause the 
'American constitution is an important landmark in the history of secu¬ 
larism. An American apologist of the constitution has claimed that the 
'experiment has proved the proposition on which it was based that com¬ 
plete separation of church and state is best for church and best for 
state, and secures freedom for both*. This freedom of religion 
in a secular state may not be valued in societies where the power of 
religion i6 on the wane. Yet as a constitutional safeguard for private 
faith,the First Amendment is a model legislation for all states where 
relationship between religion and state is yet to be satisfactorily 
defined. 

In England, the Established Church is no more a check on religious 
freedom than its monarchy is a check on democracy. And if the Angli¬ 
can Church does not ask for disestablishment it is because, as its 
Commission of 1949 said, 'the unique relationship between Church and 
State in England is regarded as a sign that the country has preserved 
a continuous Christian tradition. Secondly, the Established Church 
is no source of anxiety to Parliament when it can reject its proposals 
by a majority as it did in 1927-28 when the House of Commons 'refused 
legal authority to the Church to worship God in the manner its bishops, 
clergy and laity thought most fitting*. Similarly, this secular 
control of the Church does not reduce religious liberty because its 
member is free to quit it and worship God in his own way. 

INCREASING INFLUENCE OF SECULARISM: An encouraging in¬ 
stance of the increasing influence of secularism in the modern world 
is the changing relationship between religion and state in Israel 
Although Israel is a Jewish state in name.it is not a theocracy and 
there are strong elements in the Israeli Parliament (Knesset) favouring 
a secular approach to religious matters. It is true that even in the 
early fifties an Israeli newspaper was fined for working its printing 
press on the Sabbath and three Jews were imprisoned for eating bread 
on Passover. The religious bloc is gradually realizing that religious 
courts are anachronistic in a modern state and the time has come when 
an Israeli citizen can eat nonkosher meat with impunity. This pro¬ 
gressive secularization of the state was promised by Ben Gurion when 
he said: Freedom of conscience and of religion will serve the govern¬ 
ment as a lodestar in all its activities'. 

SECULARISM IN INDIA: In the Mahabharata there is a saying that 
was not formally conceded to the individual by what we today call a 
secular state. Yet the intellectual history of India presents a striking 
instance of the growth of thought unfettered by a fixed creed or estab¬ 
lished church. It is indeed strange that a social system based on caste 
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and a religion encouraging sacerdotalism permitted a proliferating 
heterodoxy. As Dr. Radhakrishnan has observed: 'the heretic, the 
materialist and the hedonist all flourish in the soil of India'. This 
tradition of intellectual freedom was a source of strength to the social 
and political thinkers of the nineteenth century who realized the value 
of secularism in a land of religious heterogeneity. 

But the secularism which the nineteenth century Indian reformer 
strove to establish was not a matter of state policy towards religion. 
His more important task was to combat what Schweitzer has called the 
'life-negating element' in Indian thought and to create a social and 
moral temper which would demand an affirmation of the world. For a 
decadent society of a subject nation.the idea of a secular state was less 
important than the idea of a secular society caring for the urgent 
secular purposes of life. Cur social thought in this century was not 
therefore concerned with delimitation of the frontiers between sacred 
and profane or between clerical and lay. Its major concern was to 
direct social endeavour to the fulfilment of social needs. Raja Rara- 
mohun Roy opposed the foundation of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta on 
the ground that 'the Sanskrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness'. 'Nor will our youths 
be fitted 'he said 'to be better members of society by the Vedantic 
doctrines which teach them to believe, that all visible things have no 
real existence, that as father, brother, etc., have no real entity, they 
consequently deserved no real affection and therefore the sooner we 
escape from them and leave the world the better'. About two de¬ 
cades later Debendranath Tagore expressed strong doubt as to fitness 
of Vedantic monism to be the foundation of individual and social ethics. 
In the fifties of the century Iswarchandra Vidvasagar said that 'Vedanta 
and Sankhya are false systems of philosophy' and that if thev must be 
taught in Sanskrit College 'we should oppose them by sound philosophy 
in the English course to counteract their influence'. In the seven¬ 
ties Bankim Chandra Chatterjee welcomed Comtean Positivism and 
Mill's utilitarianism as lessons in the school of worldliness. 

This secular outlook of the nineteenth century was a determined step 
from the medieval to the modern age and later in the early decades 
of the twentieth century led to the idea of a secular policy. The most 
important achievement of Rabindranath Tagore in the intellectual 
history of modern India has been his discovery of the living link 
between the life of the spirit and the material and moral ends of 
society. He affirms the capacity of the human will to work as an 
instrument of human progress and neither his deep piety nor his faith 
in a divine order make him turn away from worldly purposive action. 
By insisting that such action is the religion of man he gives a dignity to 
the secular interests of life: 
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Of course it is obvious (he says) that the world serves us 
and fulfils our needs, but our relation to it does not end 
there. We are bound to it with a deeper and truer bond 
than that of necessity. Our soul is drawn to it; our love 
of life is really our wish to continue our relation with this 
great world. This relation is one of love. 

Whether he discards the Brahmanical explanation of the universe as play 
under the influence of western rationalism is another question. What 
is important in the history of secularism in modern India is his spirited 
world and life affirmation as a motive for social action. This was 
more important than debate on the advantages of a secular constitution. 

Our secular state has emerged out of this secular view of man's 
responsibility in the world. Our state is not described as secular in 
the constitution itself but its article 15 providing that the 'State shall 
not discriminate against citizens on grounds only of religion....' grants 
religious freedom to the individual. Where the constitution empowers 
the state to intervene when entry to a place of public worship is denied 
to some, it does not really take away religious freedom: it only gives 
scope to the higher intelligence of the society to improve the quality of 
its life. The principle behind such permissive article is that a citizen's 
public conduct comes within public business. 

THE PROBLEM OF SECULARISM IN INDIA: The problem of secular¬ 
ism in India is not a constitutional problem when a secular constitution 
already exists. The whole problem is to create a social mentality which 
can make the best of this constitution for the highest social ends. 
Western secularism is the child of western rationalism and has fostered 
creative ideas as incentives to social endeavour. In the history of 
western civilization secularism has appeared as a reflection in state 
policy and social behaviour of an abundant intellectual energy leading 
human mind forward 'into ever widening thought and action'. The ques¬ 
tion before our society today is whether we can device an apparatus of 
social enlightenment to make the secularism of our constitution a 
motive for creative social efforts. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

by 

S. ABID HUSAIN 


It is largely, if not completely, true that the modern educated mind is 
much more keenly interested in and devoted to the pursuit of scientifi c 
knowledge than that of religious truth. Moreover, it has become so 
conditioned by the constant use of the empirical method in acquiring 
scientific knowledge that even on few rare occasions when it cares to 
inquire into fundamental religions problems, it tends to reject not 
only all dogmatic belief but also all speculative reasoning not based on 
direct experience. So the questions with which a modern student of 
religion starts are: 

(1) Is there any valid evidence of the existence of a peculiar experience 
leading to the realisation of the religious truth, that is essentially . 
different from the ordinary perceptual experience? 


(2) If so, what is the nature of this religious experience? 


Before we proceed to consider if^there is a valid evidence that the mind 
passes through a peculiar experience that makes it realise the funda¬ 
mental truth of religion that is, the presence of an infinite, eternal, 
immutable Being pervading (or transcending) the changing world of 
finite beings subject to the limitations of time and space, we have to 
ask ourselves what kind of evidence we should expect or require. 
Without entering into a discussion about the positive nature of religious 
experience, which is to be taken up in the following section of this 
paper, we can safely say negatively that it is not anything like objec¬ 
tive perceptual experience capable of being expressed m terms of mass , 
intensity, gravity and motion and, therefore, of being verified by meas¬ 
urement, but an inner experience that is neither objective in the sense 
of corresponding to a concrete physical object, nor subjective in the 
sense that it is the experience of an individual mind without reference 
to any reality outside the mind. So the only valid evidence of anything 
like religious experience which we could reasonably ask for, would be 
to the effect that the experience was not confined to a single individual, 
or to a few isolated minds here and there but was shared by many minds 
in all climes and all ages. And of such evidence there is enough and to 
spare. Even a cursory glance through the history of mysticism in the 
great religions of the East and the West reveals an unending line of pure 
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souls, of high moral stature and some of them of great intellectual 
calibre, who had a personal experience of the presence of the One , 
Infinite, Eternal, Immutable Being "in all things and beyond all things , 
and the symbols and images in which they tried to give us an idea of 
their ineffable experience, are so strikingly alike as to lead us to the 
conclusion that the experience they had was by no means a mere fancy 
or illusion in their mind but the impact of an abiding reality on their 
mind. What puts, for some of us. the seal of validity on this cumulative 
evidence of ages is the fact that there are moments in our own lives 
when this ineffable experience, so powerful and pronounced in the 
minds of great saints and mystics, finds an echo that, howsoever slight 
and faint and vague, is enough to give us a fleeting vision of something 
which gives reality to the world and meaning to life. An exquisite work 
of art,an enchanting view of nature, an act of great devotion and sacri¬ 
fice. the death of a beloved friend or a personal confrontation with 
death, evokes in us a state of mind closely akin to the fundamental 
experience intimated by the great mystics of the East and the West and 
those of us who have had such experience must concede, on the basis of 
the overwhelming indirect and some measure of direct personal 
evidence, that the mystic experience that all great faiths qf the world 
regard as the basis of religious truth, is as much a fact of life as the 
perceptual experience which is now universally acknowledged to be the 
basis of scientific knowledge. Others, who form the great majority of 
religious-minded people, take purely on trust the experience of the 
great mystics whose good and graceful lives inspire faith in their minds. 
There are. however, many intelligent and conscientious people who 
have neither had any personal mystic experience nor can strain their 
intellectual freedom and integrity to the extent of accepting vicarious 
experience. Their scientific attitude of mind compels them to concede 
theoretical possibility of mystic experience but their keen moral and 
social consciousness disposes them to attach no importance or value to 
a state of mind that, apart from the ecstasy or exaltation it may bring to 
a few individuals, has little, if any, impact on the life of society as a 
whole. They know that true mystics claim, with some justification, that 
as a direct corsequence of feeling one with the Creator of the universe, 
they feel one with the whole creation including their fellow-men for whom 
they are full of love and compassion. But this is not enough to satisfy 
the modern critical minds that mystical experience, even if its reality 
and truth were taken for granted, has any substantial social value. As 
a rule, the mystic's compassion for his fellow-men is too vague and 
diffuse to give them any relief from the social ills - inequality, injus¬ 
tice, indignity, deprivation, exploitation - to which they are subjected 
in real life. So the more sensitive and perceptive type of the modern 
mind that regards "social service as its religion and humanity as its 
God" has little use for religion based on purely mystic experience . 
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But there is another form of religious experience with a more universal 
appeal that even the most sophisticated modern minds cannot resist. 
This pragmatic form of religious consciousness in which unitive expe¬ 
rience "tends to overflow its boundaries, and seeks opportunities of 
redirecting or refashioning the forces of collective life" may be called 
the "prophetic experience". The validity of the prophetic religious 
experience is less questionable than that of mystic experience because 
the former manifests itself in the great social transformations which 
the prophets of God brought about in their time and is reflected in the 
life and work of moral teachers and reformers in our own time. In the 
following pages we shall discuss the nature of the two forms of religious 
consciousness, the mystic and the prophetic, as well as their resoec - 
tive values for the individual and social life. 


2 . 

One who inquires into the nature of religious experience of which the. 
great saints and mystics of various faiths have spoken is. at the very 
outset, struck by the fact that this experience is of two main types that 
appear to be essentially different from each other but have been shown 
by many eminent religious philosophers to be two distinct aspects or 
phases of the same fundamental experience. The first form of the 
mystic experience is that of union with an all-pervading Reality, the 
second is that of communion with an all-transcending Being. We shall 
first take them one by one and look a little more closely into their 
essential nature and then try to understand how they are related to ea,ch 
other. 

In the words of a modern religious philosopher, in the first form of 
mystic experience"all distinction between one thing and another includ¬ 
ing the distinction between the subject and the object, self and not-self 
are abolished, overcome, transcended... the mind has necessarily 
passed beyond time and space, for time and space a r e the very condi¬ 
tions of division separation, multiplicity, contrast".* 

"This unifying vision in which all is one is an experience of the Eternal; 
for eternity is not an unending length of time but timelessness. For 
where all is one, there is nothing outside that one and therefore nothing 
to limit or bound it" ** 

Religion and the Modern Mind. pp.239-40. London, Stace, W.T. 
Macmillan &. Co. Ltd., 1953. 

** Ibid. , p. 241. 
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I shall try to illustrate this state of mind to the limited extent to which 
it is capable of being illustrated, with a few quotations from the great 
mystics of different faiths in different ages who have experienced it "in 
the light of full consciousness" for the benefit of those in whom the 
experience is "implicit lying below the threshold of consciousness only 
faintly stirring the surface waters of the mind and not recognised as 
what it is". 

According to Plotinus,the Neo-Platonic sage of Alexandria, the mystics 
in their moment of illurr.ination "see all things, not in the process but 
in Being and see themselves in one another. Each being contains in 
itself the whole intelligible world. Therefore, All is everywhere. Each 
is there in All and All in each". 

Alluding to his own mystical vision Plotinus says, "Our self-seeing 
there is a communion with itself restored to its purity. No doubt we 
should not speak of seeing but, instead of seeing and seer, speak boldly 
of a single unity. For in this seeing we neither see nor distinguish; 
nor are there two. The man is no longer himself or self-belonging; he 
is merged with the Supreme, sunken into it, one with it. Only in 
separation is there duality". 

To the Indian sages also the fundamental religious Truth, revealed in 
mystical experiment, consists in the realisation of the identity of the 
individual self with the Universal Self and they have given it the most 
sound philosophical experession. "In this body of yours, my son, you do 
not perceive the True; but there in fact it is. In all that is the subtle 
essence all that exists has its self. This is the True, that is the Self 
and thou, Svataketu, art That" ( Chandogya Upanishad ). 

And again "it is the pure unitary consciousness, wherein, the awareness 
of the world of multiplicity is completely obliterated. It is the supreme 
good. It is One without a second. It is the Self" ( Mundukya Upanishad) . 

In the words of the greatest exponent of Vedantic philosophy, Sankar- 
acharya, "Supreme, beyond the power of speech to express, Brahman 
may yet be apprehended by the eye of pure illumination. Pure, absolute 
and eternal Reality; such is Brahman, and 'Thou art That' ". 

The medieval Christian mystic Meister Eckhart speaks in much the 
same strain: 

"There to her (the perceiving soul) all is one and one is all. Herein 
lies the soul's purity, that it is purified from a life that is divided and 
enters into a life that is unified". 
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And again "All that a man has here externally in multiplicity is intrinsi¬ 
cally One. Here all blades of grass, wood and stone, all things are 
one. This is the deepest depth". 

Long before him Abu Said Kharraz, the well-known mystic of Baghdad, 
had said: ''God is not known save by His uniting all opposites in the 
attribution of them to Him. He is the First, the Last, the Outward, the 
Inward. He is the substance of what is manifested and what remains 
latest at the time of manifestation. .. The substance is One, although 
its modes are different. No one can be ignorant of this, for every man 
knows it of himself and man is the image of God". 

Ibn-ul-Farid, who was more or less a contemporary of Eckhart, sang 
in the characteristic strain of the mystic poets of Arabia and Persia, to 
whom the mystic experience of the Universal Spirit is at the same time 
an aesthetic experience of Absolute Beauty. Even after the mystic 
vision has passed, it has so transformed the seer that he continues to 
behold the Divine beauty revealing itself in the myriad manifestation of 
beauty in art and nature: 

Though he be gone mine every limb beholds him 
In every charm and grace and loveliness : 

In music of the lute and flowering reed 
Mingled in consort with melodious airs 
And in green hollows in the cool of eve 
Gazelles roam browsing or at break of morn 
And where the gathered clouds let fall their rain 
Upon a flowery carpet woven of blooms ; 

And where at dawn with softly trailing skirts 
The zephyr brings to me the balm most sweet 
And when in kisses from • the flagon's mouth 
I suck wine-dew beneath a peasant's shade. 

The other form of mystic experience is a communion with a transcendent 
Being that,*in the words of the German religious philosopher .Schleir- 
macher, evokes in us "the consciousness of being absolutely dependent" 
and according to another German theologian, Otto, creates a feeling of 
"the diminution or disvaluation" of our own self in respectof its reality . 
It is a consciousness of "profaneness" in the presence of "The Holy", of 
awe and reverence before "The August". But the words "awe" and 
"reverence" are not to be taken in a literal sense. They are symbols 
of a state of mind which cannot possibly be adequately described. Says 
Otto, "In ordinary fear and moral reverence I can indicate in conceptual 
terms what it is that I fear or revere, injury e.g. or ruin in one case, 
heroism or strength of character in the other. But the object of 
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religious awe or reverence - the tremendum and augustum cannot be 
fully determined conceptually: it is non-rational, as is the beauty of a 
musical composition, which no less eludes conceptual analysis". 

This type of mystic experience is characteristic of those who have 
sought to approach the Destination by following the way of love and 
devotion rather than that of meditation and contemplation. The long line 
of saints of the Bhakti order in India, the followers of the Pietist 
movement in Germany and a number of mystic poets of Persia and 
Arabia have spoken of their experience of the Ultimate Reality as that of 
communion with a personal God, a unique Being, far above the plane of 
existence conditioned by time, space and change and yet near enough to 
the devotee to inspire in him not only tremendous awe and reverence but 
also love ineffable. Yet they have not rejected the possibility of the 
other type of experience, that of union, or complete identity with the 
universal Self, the immanent God. In fact, most of them have them-* 
selves, at some time or other, had this type of experience. 

But there is one school of mystics, the Naqshbandi Order of Muslim 
Sufis, that regards communion with the transcendental personal God as 
the ultimate and true mystical experience and relegates the other one, 
that of union with the all-pervading immanent Being, to the position of 
an intermediate stage in the long and weary journey in search of the 
ultimate Truth. An eminent saint of the Naqshbandi Order, Sheikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, has propounded the ingenious doctrine of Wahdat-i- 
Shuhud (Unity of Vision) to explain away the almost universal experience 
of mystics revealing the identity of the finite with the Infinite known as 
Wahdat-ul-Wajud (Unity of Being). He says that what the mystic 
beholds as the sole Reality is not the Real Being in substance but the 
shadow which it casts on non-being. So it is merely the "Unity of 
Vision" which the mystic experiences that is entirely different from the 
"Unity of Being". The ultimate experience is that of the transcendent 
God who is not visible or perceptible in person but in His creation. 

As discerning observers have pointed out the type of experience to 
which Sheikh Ahmad alludes is not the primary mystic experience in its 
non-rational purity but a reproduction of it with conscious or uncon¬ 
scious rationalisation. So the doctrine of the "Unity of Vision" as for¬ 
mulated by Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi found more acceptance among the 
Muslim divines, as it could easily be reconciled with traditional 
theology, than among the mystics, of whom the great majority conti¬ 
nued to believe in the doctrine of Wahdat-u-Wuj'ud, the "Unity of 
Being", initiated by Muhy-id-Din Ibn-ul-'Arabi. 

A brief survey of the various levels of spiritual development through 
constant prayer, as well as a rigorous discipline, which were pres- 
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Other Sufis in their capacity of religious philosophers have asserted 
more definitely and effectively that the unitive state does not involve 
incarnation (the infusion of the divine essence into a corporeal being) 
-. U ? . .° r thC ldentification the divine and human natures (ittihad). 
Hujwiri refutes the doctrine of ittihad by asserting that whoever passes 
away from his own perishable will, abides in the everlasting will of 
God; but human attributes cannot become divine attributes or vice 
versa. - 


"The power of fire transforms to its own quality anything that falls into 
it, and surely the power of God's will is greater than that of the fire; 
yet fire affects only the quality of iron without changing its substance, 
for iron can never become fire". 

Innumerable examples of the mystic vision of men of many faiths, in 
all ages, of which a few have been given above. show that though the 
essential nature of religious experiences cannot be defined or expressed 
in clear conceptual terms there can be no doubt that there is enough, 
valid evidence of the experience being almost, if not quite, identical in 
all cases. A closer examination of this experience, which is not possi¬ 
ble for us in this paper, will reveal that the moral effects of such 
religious experience on the mind which undergoes it, are also more or 
less identical. Participation in divine consciousness invests the hun an 
mind with divine charity and compassion and at the same time the con¬ 
sciousness of its own inherent limitations fills it with the meekness of 
the lowliest creature on earth. In the words of the Muslim saint, 
Bayazid Bistami, "When God loves a man he endows him with a bounty 
like the sea, a sympathy like the sun and a humility like the earth". 


3. 

" 'Muhammad of Arabia ascended the highest Heaven and returned. I 
swear by God that if I had reached that point I should never have 
returned'. These are the words of a great Muslim saint. Sheikh Abd- 
ul-QuddGs of Gangoh. In the whole range of Sufi literature it will be 
probably difficult to find words, which in a single sentence, disclose 
such an acute perception of the difference between the prophetic and 
the mystic types of consciousness. The mystic does not want to 
return from the repose of 'unitary experience' and even when he does 
return, as he must, his return does not mean much for mankind at 
large. The prophet's return is creative. He returns to insert himself 
into the sweep of time with a view to control the forces of history and 
thereby to create a fresh world of ideals. For the mystic,the repose of 
the 'unitary experience' is something final. For the prophet jt is the 
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awakening, within him. of the world - shaking psychological forces, 
calculated to completely overhaul the world of concrete fact". * 

The quotation from the philosopher-poet Iqbal, emphasises one important 
aspect of the difference between the two forms of religious conscious - 
ness, namely, that while the mystic consciousness tends to be static 
and quietistic, the prophetic consciousness is dynamic and creative. 
But there is another aspect of the difference of equal, if not of greater 
importance, that is implicit in the words of Iqbal quoted above. The 
purely mystic mind has a predominantly individualistic strain. But the 
prophetic mind is essentially social. This basic difference between the 
two can be observed not only in the divergent effects of what Iqbal calls 
'unitary experience' on their minds but also in the divergent motives 
which impel them to set out in quest of such experience. What urges 
the mystic mind to venture on the long and hard and hazardous pilgrim¬ 
age to the ultimate source of Truth and Reality is the distressing 
consciousness of personal 'sinfulness' or 'profaneness' or 'utter loneli¬ 
ness' or 'inadequacy' seeking 'absolution' or 'sanctification' or ful¬ 
filment' in its union with the Holy, the Divine, the Infinite. But the 
prophetic mind is driven to the spiritual adventure taking him into the 
realm of the unknown not so much by personal affliction or distress as 
by his experience of the trials and tribulations of his fellow-beings, the 
sorrow and suffering of mankind as a whole. Typical of the prophetic 
consciousness is the mind of Gautama, the Buddha, whom the first sight 
of decay, disease and death stabbed with such a pang of weltshm erz 
that he gave up the comfort and joy of life, parted from his affectionate 
old parents, his loving young wife, and their newly born child and set 
out in search of the truth that would show him the way to solve the 
riddle of human life and to alleviate its sufferings and sorrows which 
he had seen in the course of a single day. After his ardent and pro¬ 
longed efforts to find the truth which he sought first through religious 
and philosophical studies and then through ascetic self-mortification, 
had failed, he retired into utter solitude and sat for days and days 
under the shade of a tree on the bank of the Niranjana river, looking in 
the depths of his own mind for the truth which had so far eluded him. 
At last it was revealed to him that the great reality of life was pain in a 
variety of forms inherent in the limitations to which man was subject 
and the best way to alleviate pain was to eliminate desire not by the 
ascetic discipline of self-mortification but by the moral discipline of 
self-control. 


*"Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 
by Sir Mohammed Iqbal. Lahore, i960. p.173« 
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We called the religious consciousness of Gautama Buddha typical of 
prophetic consciousness. But his religious consciousness, though pre¬ 
dominantly prophetic, could not have been purely so. There must have 
been an undercurrent of mystic experience below the surface of his 
prophetic experience. The fact that he did not claim to have expe¬ 
rienced a state of union with the universal Self, is not a conclusive 
proof of the absence of such experience. He may have thought that the 
philosophical mysticism of the Vedanta was more than sufficient for the 
spiritual elevation of the Indian mind and he had only to supplement it 
with a humanistic outlook and a moderate moral discipline. Or the 
consciousness of the sorrow and suffering of finite human being may 
have been so overwhelming as to relegate his experience of the Infinite 
into the sub-conscious mind. The presence of the mystic element in his 
religious experience is proved by his consciousness of belonging to the 
line of the ancient Buddhas and his faith in karma , punarjanma and 
nirvana which is no less mystical than the consciousness of the uni¬ 
versal Self, the Infinite or God. 


It may lead us to a better understanding of the nature of the prophetic 
experience and its significance for social life if we study the life and 
work of Mahatma Gandhi,the great man of religion in our own time. 
The first profound experience that Gandhiji had in his life, so profound 
that it stirred the 'deepest depths' of his soul and changed the whole 
course of his life, was the humiliating treatment he received at the 
hands of a European railway train guard in South Africa. It was the 
surest sign of a prophetic religious mind that the incident did not 
arouse in him any personal resentment or the desire for revenge on 
the offending individual, but an overwhelming feeling of pain and horror 
at the ugly and cruel spirit of racial arrogance which had outraged the 
dignity of the human soul in the person of a member of the coloured 
race, and he made a vow to himself that he would carry on a moral 
crusade, not against the white rulers of South Africa, but against the 
inhuman policy of racial segregation (now called apartheid) that they 
had adopted. The significance of this experience was that it awakened 
in Gandhiji's mind the consciousness of being one with the despised and 
harassed Indian community in South Africa which in the course of years 
developed into an urge for identity with all men, nay, with all living 
creatures in the world so that he could say. "My mission is not merely 
brotherhood of Indian humanity... through the realization of the free¬ 
dom of India. I hope to realize and carry on the brotherhood of man. . . 
my religion and my patriotism derived from my religion embraces all 
life. I want to realize brotherhood or identity not merely with the 
being called human, but I want to realize identity with all life even 
with such things as crawl upon earth. . . because we claim descent 
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from the same God and that being so, all life in whatever form it 
appears must be essentially one". * 

Here we see clearly the essential characteristic of the prophetic reli¬ 
gious consciousness, the horizontal extension of the individual self. 
But at the same time there is a reference in the words "descent from 
the same God" to a mystic consciousness, a vertical extension of the 
soul which provides the ground for the identity of all life. So we find 
that the prophetic consciousness is here not only firmly linked with the 
mystic consciousness but grounded in it. 

At another place .Gandhiji has made it quite clear that identification of 
the individual soul with the whole creation derives its value from the 
fact that it is the only means of the realisation of God which is the real 
end of all human endeavour. 

"Man's ultimate aim is his realization of God and all his activities, 
political, social and religious, have to be guided by the ultimate aim of 
the vision of God. The immediate service of all human beings becomes 
a necessary part of the endeavour, simply because the only way to find 
God, is to see Him in hi9 creation and be one with it. This can only be 
done by service of all". ** 

Gandhiji does not claim to have had any definite mystic experience, any 
"special revelation" apart from the faint glimpses" and "ordinary rev¬ 
elation that everybody who is vigilant and humble can have in the course 
of daily life. 

"1 have had faint glimpses of the Absolute Truth, God, and daily the 
conviction is growing upon me that He alone is real and all else is 
unreal. . . whatever is possible for me is possible for a child. The 
instruments for the quest of Truth are simple as they are difficult. 
They may appear quite impossible to an arrogant person but quite 
possible to an innocent child". *** 

And again "1 have no special revelation of God's will. My firm belief is 
that He reveals Himself daily to every human being, but we 9hut our 
ears to the still small voice . We shut our eyes to the pillar of fire in 
front of us". **** 

The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Oxford University Press, London, 1945* 

P-155* 

Life of Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, by D.G. Tendulkar. 
Bombay, 1952. Vol. IV. p.108-109. 

***An Autobiography, the Story of my experiments with Truth or by 
M.K. Gandhi. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1948. p. 6-7* 

#### 

The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi. Oxford University Press, London, 
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In spite of the fact that Gandhiji had no pronounced mystic experience, 
the universal faith in God based on the direct experience of many pro¬ 
phets and saints and seers supplemented by occasional "faint glimpses 
of the Absolute Truth, God" gave him a powerful abiding, living 
throbbing faith which was as good as personal experience. 

"I have not seen Him neither have I known Him. I have made the 
world's faith in God my own and as my faith is ineffaceable 1 regard 
that faith as amounting to experience". * 

It was from this faith that He derived not only spiritual and moral sus¬ 
tenance but his very life, his will to live. 

"I may live without air and water but not without Him. You may pluck 
out my eyes, but that cannot kill me. But blast my belief in God and I 
am dead". ** 

Conceding that all that has been said does not constitute any logical or 
rational evidence of the validity of religious experience, it would not be • 
unjustifiable to hope that "the better type of modern mind" that regards 
"Humanity as its God and social service as its religion" would be 
convinced by the cumulative historical evidence of the life and work of 
the unending line of men of God, that true religious experience, spe¬ 
cially in its prophetic form, is a fact of the greatest social importance. 

It reveals to man his immense capacity for love and compassion and 
creates in him a tremendous urge for the service of humanity as well 
as inexhaustible energy to carry out his holy mission. 

The tragedy of the modern mind is this. It is intellectually convinced 
that the salvation of the human soul does not lie in the attainment of 
heaven in the next life but in turning the earth from hell into heaven in 
this life by identifying itself with the whole of humanity and working for 
a world society based on universal love and social justice. But mere 
intellectual conviction is not enough to bridge the gulf created between 
man and man by individual selfishness and group selfishness, by the 
love of personal wealth and power, and the pride and prejudice of race 
and colour, of country and nation, of creed and faith. A great spir¬ 
itual experience is needed to transform the dead and dry intellectual 
belief into a living and animating faith. The real and true love of 
humanity that can take us out of our narrow self to a broader expanse 
of existence is only possible on a higher plane of experience where one 
loves man in God or God in man. 

* All Men Are Brothers. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahir.edabad, 
1960. p. 74- 

** The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Oxford University Press, London, 1949- 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 


by 

N.K. DEVARAJA 


A fruitful discussion of the relationship between morality and religion 
presupposes clear conceptions of the phenomena denoted by the two 
terms. Unfortunately, it is far from easy to give precise descriptions 
of the concepts of morality and religion, particularly the latter. As is 
well-known, Plato wrote a whole treatise called the Republic in order 
to define the concept of justice or moral propriety, and there is no end 
of books on the origin and nature of religion. Etymologically the Sanskrit 
word dharma , which is our synonym for morality, stands for the 
principle that upholds society, or holds together the people composing 
society. Dharma is what maintains social harmony. Taken in this 
sense, it is very close to the term justice as used in the Republic. 

This description of dharma or morality may be taken to be tolerably 
correct and acceptable. But it is difficult to give an account of religion 
which would be as acceptable. Here it may be noted that the Sanskrit 
word dharma i s, properly, a synonym for morality and not for religion. 
Our languages, that derive from Sanskrit, do not have an equivalent 
of the English term, religion. Lokamanya Tilaka. in his Gitarahasya, 
coined the term mbkshadharma to serve as a synonym for religion. 
Ancient and medieval Indians employed the word sampradSya to indi¬ 
cate various religious sects or denominations; but that word does not 
seem to connote the peculiar sense of the term, religion. 

What then is religion? It seems to be extremely difficult to arrive at a 
definition of religion inductively by examining different religions, in¬ 
cluding the primitive ones, that have prevailed among men. Here two 
objections may be urged against basing our conception of religion on 
primitive religions. First, in primitive society, different interests of 
man. and his activities relating to those interests, exist in an undif¬ 
ferentiated, hopelessly mixed form. There religion is inextricably 
bound up with magic, art, social organisation, morals etc. Under these 
circumstances.it becomes difficult to sift and separate the purely reli¬ 
gious elements from the total matrix of the primitive consciousness. 
Secondly, not everything contained in the primitive consciousness has a 
chance of finding visible expression. Compared to the civilised man, 
the primitive man is extremely ill-equipped in resources of language, 
and a modern student of the primitive mind has access only to that part 
of that mind which expresses itself in concrete, institutional behaviour. 
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But everything that a human being feels and thinks cannot possibly find 
expression in visible forms of behaviour: mankind has not found it 
possible to evolve institutions corresponding to the perceptions and 
sentiments represented in the sonnets of a Petrarch or a Shakespeare. 
Thus a definition of religion can be required to base itself legitimately 
only on the factors common to the so-called higher or developed reli¬ 
gions. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to discover the common core of these 
higher or developed religions also. Many of the existing major reli¬ 
gions originated in a distant past; most of them have continued, or 
claim to have continued, to be loyal and faithful to the earliest forms in 
which they were promulgated among men by their founding prophets. 
The exponents and followers of most of the religions are jealous in 
regard to the original teachings of their prophets and scriptures, and 
are not at all inclined to be receptive to the idea of change or progress 
in religious matters. This circumstance makes for the conservation of 
some of the elements of the primitive mentality in most of the religions 
that arose long before the emergence of the modern, scientifically in¬ 
clined man. 

It does not seem profitable to discuss in detail the various definitions 
of religion based on the study of even the so-called developed religions, 
for even these religions are not free from some of the shortcomings of 
the more primitive religions. Indeed, many definitions given by the 
leading anthropologists tend to and actually find it possible to lump to¬ 
gether the primitive and the more advanced religions. Thus E.B.Tylor's 
'minimum definition of religion' as 'the belief in spiritual beings' or 
spirits is applicable to most of the advanced religions as well. God is 
chi**f among the spirits projected by the religious imagination, and 
most of the definitions of religion given by modern scholars centre 
round the concept of God. Schleiermacher's characterisation of the 
essence of religion as consisting in 'a feeling of absolute dependence on 
God' belongs to this class of definitions. Philosophers who are more 
metaphysically inclined tend to substitute such terms as the Infinite or 
Absolute Mind for theistic Godhead. Thus we find Hegel defining reli¬ 
gion as the 'knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature as 
absolute mind', and Max Muller describing it as "perception” or "ap¬ 
prehension" of the Infinite. Speaking in relatively more modern terms, 
Hoffding finds the essence of religion to consist in faith in the conser¬ 
vation of value or values. 

Without quoting any more definitions of religion,I shall now proceed to 
briefly indicate my own conception of it. I believe that an acceptable 
definition of religion can be obtained, not by attempting to synthesize 
descriptions of religion given byrdifferent prophets and scriptures, but 
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by examining the lives and minds of the saintly personages belonging to 
the histories of different religions. Religion cannot be characterized in 
terms of beliefs, for the pre-eminently religious persons or saints be¬ 
longing to different religious sects have held divergent beliefs with 
respect to even such important matters as the nature of God and His 
relation to the physical world and to the individual souls. What, then, 
are the characteristic marks of a saintly person? There have been 
saints or saintly persons who were predominantly intellectual, or men 
of wisdom, like the Buddha and Sankara, and those who were predomi¬ 
nantly emotional, like Tulsidasa and Tukarama. The lives and minds of 
these and other saints seem to me to exhibit the following three charac¬ 
teristics. First,the saintly personages, one and all, are indifferent to 
the values to the pursuit of which the generality of mankind are devoted. 
They are adverse to having possessions, and eschew alike both wealth 
and power. Aparigraha or non-possession is declared to be an essential 
requirement of religious life by such eminent authorities as Manu, 
Patanjali and Mahatma Gandhi. St. Francis of Assisi, the "most Christ- 
like" of all the saints according to one author, voluntarily embraced 
poverty and preached the gospel of non-possession throughout his life. 
Non-possession, it may be noted, is more a mental attitude than a 
social or physical fact. Indian tradition speaks of saintly monarchs like 
Janaka.. Non-possession also implies strict non-attachment or indif¬ 
ference to power. Wealth and power are the two major factors setting 
men against one another in competitive and conflicting courses. This 
characteristic of the mind or the career of the saint may be compre¬ 
hensively described as follows: The saint is indifferent to the goods 
that lead to conflict and competition among men. 

A second characteristic of the saintly person is his spontaneous good¬ 
will and friendliness towards all living creatures. The Buddha was not 
only wise but also compassionate. His wisdom made him indifferent to 
wealth and power, his compassion made him eager to disseminate his 
saving gospel among men. The wise sages and saints of India are de¬ 
picted on the one hand as being utterly indifferent to their personal 
pleasures and pains, gains and losses, praise and blame, and similar 
other pairs of opposites;[ 1] and on the other, as being highly sensitive to 
the troubles and travails of others. Commenting on the absolutely 

sweet and benevolent disposition of the saint. William James remarks: 

'When we are in need of assistance we can count on the saint lending 
his hand with more certainty than we can count upon any other 
person'[2]. Both the Buddhists and Patanjali attribute natural friend¬ 
liness ( maitri, the disposition to be happy in the happiness of others) 
and compassion (karuna) to the saintly persons. 

[ 2 ] The Sa varietie s V Qf Religious Experience . The Modern Library, Nev.- 
York, p. 368 . 
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A third important mark of the religious person is his faith in the worth¬ 
whileness of the pursuit of values, particularly the moral and religious 
values. This view of religion has been forcefully propounded by Hoffding 
among modern philosophers. Hoffding speaks of the religious man's 
faith in the conservation of value or values. Other s suggest that religion 
implies faith in the ultimate victory of good over evil. The Bhagavatgita 
affirms: 'Nobody doing good (or following the righteous course) ever 
suffers a miserable lot'[3]. Some philosophers such as the Naiyayikas 
in India and Kant in Germany argued that the postulate of the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil implied the existence of God who alone could 
guarantee such triumph. Whether or not the religious person as such 
consciously believes in the ultimate victory of good over evil and/or in 
the existence of a God who guarantees such victory, it is certain that 
he is not tempted to practise evil for the attainment of worldly goods. 
Viewing these goods from beyond the standpoint of man's short span of 
life, the religious man does not feel seriously drawn towards them; 
therefore, the question of his being tempted to commit evil for their 
sake fails to present itself to him as a real possibility. His essentially 
negative attitude towards the competitive goods and the short-lived 
triumphs of life make him unwilling to harbour resentment and hos¬ 
tility towards his fellow-beings; that attitude, coupled with social 
instincts, also makes him a natural friend and benefactor of all the 
living creatures. I suspect that the question whether or not his friendly 
acts are going to produce some lasting good results is one that probably 
never bothers a truly religious person. For that question can occur 
only to a calculating mind; being indifferent to what the ordinary people 
call gains and losses, the religiously inclined person is not likely to 
indulge in such calculations. 


The above description of the religious person will apply as much 
to theistically inclined saintly persons as to the absolutists and the 
atheists, e. g. the Jaina and the Buddhist monks and sages. It will also 
apply to the stoic wise man and to the Spinozistic seer .characterised by 
the intellectual love of God or Reality. 

II 

In the opening paragraph of this paper, morality or dharma was defined 
as the principle of social harmony, i. e. the rule or rules of conduct 
that enabled the people to live together in a co-operative spirit. This 
description of dharma or morality could be challenged by those who 
identified morals with the commandments of a divine or secular autho¬ 
rity. The Rig-vedic Aryans thougnt that morality consisted in obeying 

[3] Cp. Bhagavatfti t-i . VI, 40 
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the will of God. They were afraid of transgressing the law of righteous¬ 
ness for fear of offending Varuna, the Custodian of that law. The Aryans 
prayed to the Gods to keep them in a path of dharma, so that they would 
deserve wealth and other worldly goods. 'O Agni. lead us on the 
righteous path for wealth' - so runs one of the prayers in the Yajurveda. 
In early society,morality was obviously mixed up with faith in certain 
ruling supernatural forces that were both feared and worshipped. The 
development of theistic belief in a single God and the belief that that God 
desired us to behave in a particular way led to the identification of 
dharma with the commandments of the divine Ruler of the universe. In 
this stage of development.no clear distinction was made between moral¬ 
ity and religion and their respective goals. This situation prevails in 
the cultural epoch, represented in the Rigveda and the Old Testament; 
this is also the condition obtaining in the Greek world, depicted by 
Homer. 

Inlndian cultural history, the religious consciousness defines itself as a 
specific attitude first in the Upanishads . The Upanishadic teachers draw 
a sharp distinction between Srey_a or the religious goal, and Preya or 
the secular goal of prosperity. The religious goal is variously des¬ 
cribed in the Upanishads as Moksha or emanicipation. Amritattva^or im¬ 
mortality. Brahmabhaya or becoming Brahman, and Atmaprapti or 
self-relisation. The Upanishads laud such virtues as truthfulness and 
self-control, declaring them to be indispensable conditions for the 
attainment of salvation; but they do not view these virtues in the context 
of social life, and do not seem to be much concerned with dharma 
or social morality. This latter category assumes importance 
mainly in the dharmasastra literature. It is noteworthy here that the 
codes of conduct recommended for the social man by such authors of 
the dharmastras as Gautama. Bodhayana. Apastamba and Manu do not 
always emphasize the virtues recommended for the seekers of moksha. 
These authors frequently recommend different sets of virtues for 
members of the different castes; they usually recommend finer or 
superior virtues mainly for the brahmanas. 

Thus the Upanishads and the dharmasastras seem to concern themselves 
respectively with the spheres ot religious and moral life. However, 
the ancient Indian teachers did not clearly and consciously demarcate 
the two spheres. The teaching of social morality, in particular, conti¬ 
nued to be dependent on a world-view which was partly religious and 
partly metaphysical. In this sense it may be asserted that in India the 
teaching of morals did at no stage succeed in emancipating itself com¬ 
pletely from religion or the religious world-view. This world-view, 
however, could not be strictly identified with the higher, philosophically 
oriented religious outlook of the Upanishads . Further, the authors of the 
dharmasastras viewed the problem of morals mainly from the stand- 



point of society, and never from that of the individual. The individual 
viewpoint, however, dominated the conceptions elaborated by the 
philosophies of liberation. Contrary to this, moral philosophers in 
Europe tended to occupy the standpoint of the individual from the times 
of the post-Aristotelian thinkers such as the Epicureans and the Stoics. 
These thinkers attempted to install ethics in the place of religion. At a 
much later date, Immanuel Kant of Germany was inclined to see the 
essence of rational religion to consist in morality. In August Comte, 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, morality and ethics finally emancipated 
themselves from religion and proclaimed their complete autonomy and 
independence. The Kantian reduction of religion to morality reappears 
in Matthew Arnold, who defines religion as morality touched with 
emotion, 

in 

The autonomy of the moral consciousness is a cardinal principle with 
modern ethical thinkers. The authority of that consciousness lies within 
itself; it is not dependent on any supernatural sanctions. The principles 
of morality derive as much from man's native moral propensities and 
perceptions as do the principles of art or judgments on art or art criti¬ 
cism from hi9 aesthetic perceptions. The essence of morality seems to 
be embodied in the golden rule stated in such world scriptures as the 
Dhammapada and the Bible, and in such cultural encyclopaedias as the 
MahSbhSrata ; the rule was formulated by Kant as the Categorical Im¬ 
perative. It enjoins us to treat others with the same consideration as 
we are inclined to show to ourselves. Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you, says the Bible : do not extend unto others the treat¬ 
ment that will be resented by you, enjoins the Mah&bhSrata. The princi¬ 
ple requires us to be impartial as between ourselves and others. This 
is one element in the conception of justice. Another aspect of justice 
finds expression in the principle of desert, which is popularly embodied 
in the saying: as you sow, so you reap. Our innate bias in favour of 
this requirement of justice manifests itself in the demand for retribu¬ 
tive punishment, a demand which is theoretically justified by no less a 
philosopher than Hegel; the bias receives rational formulation and 
support in the Indian law of Karma . 

Morality might be conceived as being independent of religion if it con¬ 
fined itself merely to the demand for and practice of justice. But the 
demand and the practice are seen soon to involve us in questions relat¬ 
ing to good and evil. The problem of choosing from among rival goods 
and of avoiding one or other among several evils when all of them can¬ 
not be evaded or dismissed, gives rise to the phenomenon of moral 
conflict. Such conflicts necessitate metaphysical or ontological reflec¬ 
tion on the nature of different goods and evils. This circumstance 
tends to link up moral philosophy with metaphysical thought. Morality, 
it now seems, is not merely a matter of doing justice and fighting for 
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it, but is also concerned with the pursuit and production of different 
kinds of values. The pursuit of some values including justice, it is now 
seen, may require us to sacrifice other goods, both personal and im¬ 
personal. Thus the element of self-sacrifice comes to appear to be an 
important constituent of moral life. Moralists now begin to recommend 
the sacrifice of lower goods for the sake of the higher ones, and the 
sacrifice of personal goods either in consideration of the promotion of 
communal or national good or for averting communal or national evil, 
or an evil affecting humanity as a whole. As the moral consciousness 
of mankind progresses, greater and greater emphasis comes to be laid 
on the choice of the higher good and the avoidance of the larger and 
more sinister evils. 

It is this linkage of moral life with insight into the relative merits of 
different goods and values and with the need and desirability of sacri¬ 
ficing self-interest that gradually lifts up the moral sensibility to the 
religious plane. In this connection .two important attitudes concern¬ 
ing the perception of the hierarchy of values and the practice of self- 
sacrifice may be distinguished. I may sacrifice one interest or good as 
a condition for the. fulfilment of a more inclusive interest, or the 
attainment of a more inclusive good. Such sacrifice involves an element 
of calculation-, and may be regarded as an aspect of the pursuit of en - 
lightened self-interest. But I may also sacrifice a lower personal good 
with a view to facilitating the attainment of a higher good by myself, or 
the production of a public good. There is a difference of quality between 
the two attitudes attending on the sacrifice of self-interest. In its high¬ 
est form, the second attitude becomes indistinguishable from the reli¬ 
gious attitude. The spiritual progress of the individual consists partly 
in the growth of willingness to sacrifice the lower goods for the sake of 
the higher. Such willingness is a necessary element in a developed 
moral life. So far as the religious person is concerned.he finds it easy 
to sacrifice not merely the lower goods, but all the competitive goods. 
The truly religious person rises completely above the merely personal 
interest and the purely personal goods. He seeks nothing that would 
bring him in competition and conflict with his fellow-beings. He sacri¬ 
fices the most cherished interests and goods easily, for he has learnt 
to be completely detached towards the order of the finite values. This 
attitude towards competitive goods is not necessarily due to the reli¬ 
gious man's attachment to an end consciously known to be higher or 
more inclusive and satisfying. The religious man's attitude of renun¬ 
ciation, I suggest, is completely devoid of the element of calculation. 
In it6 positive expression, this absence of calculation assumes the form 
of uhlimited friendliness and overflowing kindliness towards all the 
creatures. 

It is easy to see how the religious man's attitude of complete renuncia¬ 
tion would strengthen the habit of self-sacrifice that constitutes a 
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necessary element in developed moral life. A nation, consisting of 
people with deeply religious habits and attitudes, is likely to exhibit the 
virtues of endurance and self-sacrifice in greater degree than a nation 
which is wholly non-religious. Probably, no individual c^n attain to his 
fullest spiritual stature without in some sense imbibing the spirit of 
renunciation,characteristic of the religious person. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that, in the last analysis, morality 
and ethics can no more be separated from religious life and thought 
than from metaphysics and the general study of values. Even in early 
states of civilization, man's moral consciousness tended to determine 
his conception of divinity and the divine creator. The NaiySyikaa in 
India and Kant in Europe sought to prove God as the preserver of moral 
order or the guardian of the moral law. This shows how important the 
moral value of justice is held to be by man. Religion, similarly, has 
determined the course of man's moral evolution. Christianity con¬ 
ceives God as the loving Father, who seeks to bestow goods on man out 
of his sheer goodness and generosity. The compassionate Buddha like¬ 
wise endeavoured to help humanity by his wisdom, irrespective of the 
fact whether mankind deserved that compassion or not. For con¬ 
venience of thought, we may create and occupy ourselves with the con¬ 
cepts of the economic man, the social and rational animal, the moral 
and the religious man, etc; but the truth remains that man is a single 
entity with a highly complex imaginative and intellectual nature, which 
cannot be neatly divided into compartments. The various disciplines 
dealing with him cannot likewise be firmly demarcated from one an¬ 
other. This is not to question the importance of the division of labour 
practised by the different studies of man; all that is contended is that 
these studies, taken severally and together, will never obviate the need 
of that general and comprehensive inquiry called philosophy or the 
philosophy of man. 
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THE LAG BETWEEN SANATANA 
DHARMA AND DARSANIC WISDOM 

by 

R. V. De SMET 


This paper is chiefly devoted to raising questions. It seems to me that 
the religious development of India has proceeded in two parallel direc¬ 
tions whose continued co-existence is by no means justified logicallv or 
theologically. To simplify I shall speak of the lag between sana ta n a 
dharma and darsanic wisdom. At its origin this wisdom is intimately 
connected with the realm of sacramental rites and sacrifices and with 
theBrahmanic structure of society which together characterise ga natana 
dharma. Indeed, it begins as a speculation over sacrificial Karm a 
connecting it through symbols and analogies with other realms such as 
the human microcosm, the macrocosm of nature, the world of gods or 

elements, the meteorological world, etc. Any well-ascertained set of 

such affinities constitutes an -upanishad" or secret (and sacred) 
"connection". This technical meaning of upanishad^appears very clear y 
for instance, in Katha Upanishad. and has been established convincingly 
by Prof. L. Renou, soon approved by other Vedic scholars. It was 
perhaps inevitable that the interest would soon shift from the reality to 
be explained to the very symbols and affinities which, at first, had been 
merely instrumental in explaining it. Leaded as the latter were with 
existential value or with the power of causality they easily succeeded 
in focusing the minds of the sages upon the enigmas presented by man 
himself and by a universe which subsists despite its obvious radical 
impermanence. Thus philosophy, the search for universal true know¬ 
ledge (jnana), arose from the cradle of ritual karma. For a time they 
appear to""have lived in sometimes strained but still peaceful companion¬ 
ship. But then came the Buddhist episode which shook Brahmamc India 
to its very roots. 

What Buddhism questioned was the very existence of the ontological 
referents of ritual karma, namely, the allegedly permanent entities 
called 1 atman' (of me-^Tg°ds. or of all) or -brahman' for it reduced 
every essence or tattva to action understood as pure change which can 
only infest its fictiti^Tproducts with its own inner impermanency. Thus 
also it dissolved into mere successivity of change after change the 
various structures of efficacy which gave to sacrifices and r.tes their 
value in the eyes of orthodox ritualists. The only surviving value was 
knowledge but a kind of knowledge which would sterilise every object 
or activity it lighted up and even deaden the knower himself. 
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The consequent history of thought in India consists to a large extent in 
a recovery from this extreme Buddhist divorce between life and know¬ 
ledge. But, besides being never complete, this recovery proceeded 
along two planes which remained only very loosely inter-related and 
connected. Speculation, on the one hand, despite the valiant efforts of 
the more realistic systems, such as Vaiseshika and Sankhya , hardly 
succeeded in reinstating the relative but authentic value of the agents 
and objects encountered in ordinary life and activity. Independently of 
the rights of the acosmist interpretation of Sankara's advaita, one can 
only acknowledge that he has constantly maintained the absolute super¬ 
iority of knowledge over action. On the other hand, life proceeded 
through rather successful compromises: puja replaced Vedic yajna ; 
home worship became a matter of simple fire-offerings and libations 
enlivened with some meditation and eiconic bhakti ; the propensity of the 
varna -system to harden into a caste-system proved stronger than the 
sporadic equalitarian movements which followed in the wake of Buddh¬ 
ism, Bhakti or even Tantrism; the ritual qualification of the progeny 
of the higher castes through reception of the traditional samskaraa 
(sacraments) was retained, though generally in a very impoverished 
and secularised form; from the time of the Bhagavad-Gita a way was 
found to preserve the validity of svadharma and the authority of the 
Dharma-sastra though they might seem to be superseded by inana- or 
even bhakti -marga . 

Simplified and schematic though it is, the picture I have presented may 
suffice to give substance to the following interrogations. 

How is it that the religious structure and rites of Brahmanic society 
have to a large extent endured down to our own days of growing secular¬ 
ism when most of the time they were contradicted and reputed illusory 
by the philosophies which successively took hold of the Indian mind? 
Any how is it that such philosophies could blossom out of a religious 
soil so uncongenial to their own sap and essence? And if that co-habit 
ation in the same Indian mind of a world-centered sanatana dharma and 
world-transcending darshanas has been possible in the past, will it be 
possible to maintain it in the future also? Will not the fast-growing 
knowledge of the physical world and of man's complex nature together 
with a more than superficial encounter with the non-Hindu religions and 
philosophies necessitate an earnest revision which should decide 
whether this defacto situation is also de jure? While the preliminaries 
of such a revision have already engaged many of the best minds of 
modern 'ndia, such as Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Tagore, Gandhi , 
Radhakrish.ian, should we not enquire whether these great men were 
sufficiently "naked for the fight" and sought after truth alone un¬ 
embarrassed by deep-seated commitments in favour of the past as 
such? v 
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The whole thing is indeed a question of authenticity. Now the kind of 
world which the dominant trends of darsanic wisdom appear to pre¬ 
suppose as the authentic one is either co/npletely empty of substance or 
a most precarious fact which is lent value only by those who are too 
ignorant to have an insight into its unreliability. Even the static world 
for the maintenance of which the sage of the Bhagavad-Gita recommends 
that we should perform selflessly our inherited duty, is a mere world of 
fact devoid of any value of its own. Bodily life itself should be con¬ 
sidered not only dispassionately but as unworthy of any desire, not to 
speak of love. Murder is not even manslaughter, war is only shadow- 
play. If this picture of a cosmic fact so devoid of value that it is better 
calledfalse or unreal(asat) is the authentic one. not only does the whole 
fabric of sanatana dharma lose its compelling power and alleged effi¬ 
cacy, but so does also the legal and political establishment of India as a 
modern state claiming its share of rights and duties in the building of a 
better world for the whole of mankind. 

What the vast majority of Hindus, who down the ages have clung to 
their socio-ritual karma-marga or are today devoting their work to the 
rise of a modern India, seem to be in need of and might even welcome 
is a new darsana which wouldl translate to their minds the authentic 
relation of matter to spirit and of effects to their eternal Cause as well 
as the true situation of dynamic man at the apex of a self-evolving 
world. 

Should not this philosophy, which would at last bridge the gap between 
speculation and action, be a metaphysics of the person? Speaking 
first of all of man, I mean, of course, a metaphysics of the complete 
person, of that Aristotelean animal which is not only social but capable 
of reasoning and of all higher intellectual activities. This animal is 
obviously far different from the pure principle of consciousness , 
whether purusha or atman, for which the body is no more than a cloth. 
If man is bothbody and soul, kshetra and kshetr ajna, and if body or 
kshetra are not mere up adhis( alien adjuncts) of the spirit in him, then 
we have to examine anew the question of man's unity, remembering 
perhaps that this unity is the first datum of our experience which no 
viveka should be allowed to kill through vivisection. Such a concept as 
'substantial union of soul and body' may have to be retrieved from the 
shelf of historical shibboleths to serve again as the very type of unity 
between act and potency which we shall obviously need if we wish to do 
justice to the living whole rather than hypostatise its dead parts. In 
any case, man will be seen to belong, not accidentally but essentially , 
to a biosphere, a zoosphere and. even, to speak with Teilhard de 
Chardin, to a noosphere.He will appear to be, as a self-communicating 
self-judging, self - organising community of completely incarnated 
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spirits, in charge of fulfilling the task of natural evolution and building 
at last a truly human civilisation where the old ideals of peace, orderly 
freedom and universal brotherhood are given lasting shape. 

Such a civilisation of persons would naturally be focused on the 
"Omega Point" as on the very Source and Centre of Personality and of 
every kind of personalisation. That is to say, it would be most 
authentically religious. It would thus accomplish both the sacra¬ 
mental aspirations of s ana tana dharma and the mystical anticipations 
of darsanic wisdom. 
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THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM 

by 

A. A. A. FYZEE 


In explaining the Hegelian epigram: "The philosophy of history is the 
history of philosophy", Berlin in his work on Karl Marx: His Life and 
Environment says, 

"True freedom consists in self-mastery, escape from external control. 
This can be achieved only by discovering what one is and can become, 
that is, by the discovery of the laws to which, in the particular time 
and place in which one lives, one is necessarily subject, and by the 
attempt to make actual those potentialities of our rational, that is, 
one's law-abiding nature, the realization of which advances the indi¬ 
vidual and thereby the society to which he 'organically' belongs and 
which expresses itself in him and in others like him." * 

Berlin goes on to explain that when a man goes to destroy a tradition in 
the name of a subjective ideal, he opposes the laws of history, attempts 
the impossible and thereby reveals his own irrationality. This is to be 
condemned because it is irrational, since the laws of history are the 
laws of the Spirit, which is the ultimate substance of the universe. 
Therefore, they are rational. The Spirit approaches its perfection by 
gradually attaining to greater self-consciousness with every genera¬ 
tion; and the highest point is reached by those choice spirits who sec 
themselves most clearly in their relation to the universe. These, then, 
are the profoundest thinkers Qf every epoch; and not merely thinkers, 
but the artists and the philosophers, the scientists and the poets. They 
are not merely cognitive machines, adding up results like a computer 
and dishing them up. but being conscious of truth in a special way, 
their exposition may partake of creative activity. 

Thus the history of philosophy is the growth of this self-awareness - a 
consciousness emphasized by the dictum -Know thyself - in which 
the Spirit becomes conscious of its own humanity. And the history 
of humanity, upon this view, is the history of philosophy, "which is 
identical with the philosophy of history, since that is but a name for 
the awareness of this awareness". It is for this reason that the sole 
method by which those that have the good of society at heart can 
improve society, is to develop in themselves the power of analysing 
themselves and their environment, an activity which may be termed 
criticism, the growth of which is identical with human progress. 

‘ Isaiah Berlin, Karl Marx, His Life and Environment. Home University 
Library (Oxford University Press), 34d ed., 1963, P-5°. 
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Now pausing there for a moment, let us apply this reasoning to our own 
problem. A man approaches a religion in two ways, a personal way 
and an impersonal way. The personal way is, speaking for myself, 
this — I am a Muslim; what am I in relation to the religion of Islam? 
And what have I to believe? and how have I to act? The impersonal 
way is: What is Islam in history? What has it wrought? Has its 
teaching been of any significance in the history of the world? And what 
shall we make of its Founder, Muhammad? 

It will be seen that the two questions are intimately connected together, 
and in reality are facets of the same general problem. Let us there¬ 
fore recapitulate, for the purposes of our main argument, the problem 
as we wish to see it. The freedom of the human spirit depends upon 
self-mastery. Self-mastery is achieved by a true knowledge of the 
world and its conditions, and a rational application of knowledge to the 
circumstances of our life. This is exactly what Islam (in common with 
other religions) teaches. We must understand our lives in relation to 
our circumstances; for understanding ourselves, we must consider the 
results of our thought, and the thought of those that have penetrated 
more deeply into the heart of things, and have not been misled by the 
outer crusts of life in this world, the dunya of the Koran. Among 
these choice spirits who teach us, teachers, thinkers, poets and artists, 
we must distinguish between two classes of understanding, an under¬ 
standing by the exercise of reason on the known facts of life as they 
are to be found in our own personal experience, or the historical 
experience of mankind. Secondly, there is intuitive knowledge, and 
the inspired teaching of a Seer or Prophet, who teaches by knowledge 
derived from inspiration or revelation, and not by the process of cog¬ 
nition or ratiocination. So, we arc faced with a dilemma; shall we 
accept his word and believe in his teaching? In the case of the 
historical prophets, the above is not a proper or scientific question, 
for we do not know the prophet or his teaching personally. We can only 
examine the evidence of his teachings.his Book, if any; the stories and 
sayings of the Master as recounted by his disciples, and the disciples 
of his disciples. This process raises the fundamental question of 
interpretation. On what principles shall we accept or reject; 
understand and apply; or. reinterpret and reorganize this body of 
teaching for gaining self-mastery, freedom, and understanding, in this 
our Dresent life ? 

My submission is that in order to understand Islam, it is necessary to 
understand Christianity; and in order to understand Christianity, it is 
necessary to understand Judaism; cOid in order to understand Judaism, 
it is necessary to understand the Religion of Abraham for, the Religion 
of Abraham is in truth the Islam which we must discover and follow. 



The name The Religion of Abraham has been chosen, as the Koran 
gives the utmost importance to Abraham. His religion is equated with 
Islam*. A whole Sura is devoted to him. Chapter XIV. Abraham, 
the Prophet passes the Almighty's test and is made a leader; he accepts 
Islam and is honoured by the epithet, the "friend" (khalil) of God. God 
sent Adam and Noah and Abraham and Moses and Jesus as major 
teachers of mankind; the religion they taught was Islam, namely accep¬ 
tance of God as the Creator and ’•surrender' to His Will. All these 
teachers were absolutely equal in merit, there was no greater or 
lesser among them, and this is a peculiar feature of the democratic 
character of the faith of Islam. 

Abraham prays for the holy city of Kaba. He was granted Ishmael as a 
son after all hope of offspring had died in him. He himself was made a 
leader (imam ); and leadership was also granted to his progeny, but only 
to such of them as were perfect in faith. Thus* faith, and not birth¬ 
right, was the true criterion. And true faith involved belief, action and 
piety. Abraham's religion was the true religion; 

"Say (O Muslims): We believe in Allah and that which was revealed unto 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and that 
which Jesus and Moses received, and that which the Prophets received 
from their Lord. We make no distinction between any of them, and 
unto Him have we surrendered. 

Islam in this sense is the religion of man, the religion of Adam. But 
as the historical continuity from Abraham is clear both in the Bible 
and the Koran, we have adopted the name, the Religion of Abraham. 
His life and teaching closely resemble the life and teaching of 
Muhammad, the Prophet, and his religion embraces within its wide 
ambit the teaching of the last three historical prophets. Moses. Jesus 
and Muhammad. By the "Religion of Abraham" we mean that body of 
teaching and thinking which embodies the common features of the three 
Semitic religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. It is hardly 
necessary to add that each of them has a distinct personality and 
distinctive dogmas. The Chosen Race (Israel) in Judaism, the histori¬ 
cal Jesus as the Christ in Christianity, and the profound psychological 
mood of resignation to the Divine Will in Islam are features of an 
individual character, and distinguish the faiths, one from another. Our 
There are numerous references to Abraham in the Koran;an exhaustive 
list of the Koranic verses will be found in Muhammad Ali. The Holy 
Koran (text, translation, commentary and notes; Woking, England, 
1917. Repeatedly reprinted), page 6^0, note 1637- It is therefore 
unnecessary to burden the text with detailed references in this 
paper. 

Koran, 2, 136; repeated in 3, 84 . 
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task is to take the teaching of each religion, consider it historically 
and comparatively, discover its main principles in relation to society 
as it existed at that time, and then arrive at the common factors. 

For this purpose, we shall take three authors who have written on the 
subject of Judaism, Christianity and Islam with the authority born of 
learning. We shall analyse the contents of their principal works 
briefly, examine the chief features and arrive at some general conclu¬ 
sions. These conclusions we shall try to synthesize and arrive at 
agreed first principles. Actually a deeper enquiry is called for: an 
examination of each of these principles in relation to the societies 
wherein they are to be found. This is the main task of which this is to 
be deemed a preliminary. 

For this modest and limited purpose we shall confine our attention to 
three authorities, Shah Wali Allah (18th Century, India) for Islam; 
Paul Tillich (20th Century, Europe/America) for Christianity and 
Louis Jacobs (20th Century, England) for Judaism. Each of these 
authors is original, in the sense that in his own time, each is con¬ 
sidered a masterly exponent of an individual method. While Shah Wali 
Allah belongs to the orthodox faith, both Tillich and Jacobs are deemed 
to be liberal and even unorthodox, and are the subject of constant dis¬ 
cussion. 

One approach would be to take Judaism first, Christianity next, and 
Islam last. But we shall adopt the chronological method and take Wali 
Allah first, Tillich next, and Jacobs last, in order of time. The reason 
is that each religion has been the subject of constant development; and 
while Wali Allah was raised to the rank of a classic, Christianity and 
Judaism have evolved greatly during the last two centuries and the last 
word cannot be said to rest either with Tillich or with Jacobs. It is 
also to be noted that while original thinking in Islam ended a long time 
ago, in essential features, the Sunnite faith in India was authoritatively 
stated by Shah Wali Allah. Therefore we have selected him as our first 
authority. Paul Tillich does not represent 'orthodoxy' as now under¬ 
stood in Christianity, but he is considered a new force among Christian 
theologians. Jacobs,on the other hand, is still a controversial figure. 
He stands for a modern form of Liberal Judaism as interpreted in our 
times and, by selecting him, we have taken an example of the latest 
type of theology as it is propounded in the oldest of the Semitic faiths. 

Shah Wali Allah (1114/1703-1 176/1762) lived, taught and died in Delhi. 
The Moghul Empire had disinteg’-ated. Western political institutions 
and thought were gaining ground. Islam was falling to pieces; the 
learned tradition was corrupted. So, Wali Allah tried to purify the 
faith by his example, teaching and writing. His greatest work.Hujjat 
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Allah al-Baligha (Cairo, 1352 A. H.) has been translated in Urdu. * 
It is a well-known text book of Islamic theology and is still taught at 
the al-Azhar, Cairo. 


The author divides the subject as follows: 

1. Creation 

2. Human responsibility (taklif) 

3. The Soul 

4. Recompense for actions 

5. Death 

6. Social life 

7. Sa ada (the Good Life) 

8. Good and Evil 

9. The Unity of God 

10. Faith 

11. Religious Duties 

(a) Ablution 

(b) Prayer 

(c) Poor Tax 

(d) Fasting 

(e) The Pilgrimage 

12. Statecraft 

13. Sin 

14. Faiths, all one 

15. Shari at (the Way) 

16. Duties (Fara id) 

17. The Prophet's Example ( hadith ) 

18. Fiqh, (Worldly law) 

19. Wudu (Ablution) 

20. Prayer (salat) 

21. Zakat (Poor Tax) 

22. Hajj ( Pilgrimage ) 

23. Perfect Faith ( ihsan ) 

24. Social Life 

25. Tadbir Manazil (Practical Wisdom) 

26. Siyasat Mudun (Statecraft) 

27. Adab (Courtesy) 


* Burhan-i Ilahi by Abu*1-'ala' Muhammad Isma'il Godhrawi. Pub. 
by Shaykh Ghulam Ali and Sons, Kitab Manzil, Lahore, Pakistan. 

No date. 575 pages. 
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The second author is Paul Tillich, one of the outstanding Christian 
thinkers of the twentieth century. His Systematic Theolo&y* is con¬ 
sidered his major work, and he classifies his subject as follows: 


Part I 


1. Nature of Systematic Theology 

2. Method and Structure of Systematic Theology 

3. Reason and Revelation 
Structure of Reason 

4. Cognitive function of Reason 

5. Meaning of Revelation 

6. Revelation and Reality 

Part II 

7. Ontological Structure and Elements 

8. Being, Finitude and the Question of God 

Reality of God 

9. Meaning of God 

10. Actuality of God — God as Being and Living 

11. Actuality of God — God as Creating and Related 

Part III 

Existence and the Quest for Christ 

12. Existence and Existentialism 

13. Transition from Essence to Existence and the symbol of 

the Fall. 

14. Man's Estrangement and the Concept of Sin 

15. Existential self-destruction and the doctrine of Evil 

16. The quest for the New Being and the Meaning of Christ 

17. Jesus as the Christ 

18. The New Being and Jesus as the Christ 

19. Valuation of the Christological Dogma 

20. Universal significance of the event Jesus the Christ 

21. The New Being in Jesus as the Christ as the Power of 
Salvation 


* Vol.I, 1953 (repeatedly reprinted); Vol.II, 1957 (reprinted); 
Vol.III, 1964. Published by Nisbet, London, for the University 
of Chicago. 
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Part IV 


Life and the Spirit 

22. Multidimensional unity of Life 

23. Self-actualization of Life and its ambiguities 

24. The quest for the unambiguous life and the symbols of 

its anticipation 

25. Manifestation of the Spiritual Presence of Mao 

26. Manifestation of the Spiritual Presence in Historical 

Mankind 

27. The Spiritual Presence and the Ambiguities of Religion 

28. The Spiritual Presence and the Ambiguities of Culture 

29. The Spiritual Presence and the Ambiguities of Morality 

30. The Healing Power of the Spiritual Presence, and the 

Ambiguities of life in general 

31. Motives of Trinitarian Symbolism 

32. Trinitarian Dogma 

33. Reopening of the Trinitarian Problem 

Part V 

History and The Kingdom of God 
34*. Life and History 

35. Ambiguities of life under the Historical Dimension 

36. Interpretations of History and the Quest for the 

Kingdom of God 

37. The Dynamics of History and the New Being 

38. The Kingdom of God and the Churches 

39. The Kingdom of God and World History 

40. The End of History or Eternal Life 

41. The Individual PerSon and His Eternal Destiny 

42. The Kingdom of God: Time and Eternity 

Louis Jacobs is a controversial figure. His most important work is 
Principles of the Jewish Faith .* Born in 1920. he became a Rabbi 
and later a Lecturer in Semitics in the University of London. He is at 
present Rabbi of the New London Synagogue. He combines originality 
with immense learning. I had the honour of knowing him personally, 
and I feel certain that for a liberal interpretation of Judaism, he would 
be a safe guide. 

Jacobs expounds his subject under the following heads: 

1. Introduction 

2. The First Principle, The Existence of God 

* Valentine Mitchell, London, 1*64. 473 pages. 



3. The Second Principle, God's Unity 

4. The Third Principle, God's Incorporeality 

5. The Fourth Principle, God is Eternal 

6. The Fifth Principle, God Alone is to be worshipped 

7. The Sixth Principle, Prophecy 

8. The Seventh Principle, The Superiority of Moses 

9. The Eighth Principle, The Torah is Divine 

10. The Ninth Principle, The Torah is unchanging 

1 1. The Tenth Principle, God knows the Deeds of men 

12. The Eleventh Principle, Reward and Punishment 

13. The Twelfth Principle, The Coming of the Messiah 

14. The Thirteenth Principle, The Resurrection of the Dead 

15. Summary and conclusions 


The teaching of Wali .Allah first deals with creation. He then empha¬ 
sizes the responsibility of man for his actions; it is God who recom¬ 
penses man for his good actions, and punishes him for his bad actions. 
For leading a life of piety, there are five ritual duties, purity in the 
shape of ablutions, prayer, poor tax, fasting and pilgrimage. He deals 
with both the outward and the inner meaning of these religious duties. 
Importance is given to the imitation of the Prophet in the shape of 
following his practice and avoiding the things he prohibited. The 
prophet is the paraclete. 


Two centuries after the Shah comes Paul Tillich; his is a very elabo¬ 
rate framework of theology, based on principles of philosophy as they 
are now understood. Tillich first defines Systematic Theology, and 
clearly distinguishes between the functions of reason and revelation. 
He then discusses the nature of reality and establishes its connection 
with revelation. Within the limits of human knowledge and spiritual 
experience, he tries to explain the concept of God and his activity. And 
for understanding the true nature of God, he introduces the concept of 
the man-God, the man Jesus as identified with the Christ. Therefore 
Jesus is the 'son' of God, partaking of the nature of the divine being. 


With the introduction of the notion of the Christ, he discusses the 
nature of the Spiritual Presence in this world, and deals with the heal¬ 
ing power of Christ, as understood in Christianity. It will be readily 
conceded that in the last two centuries with the introduction of philo¬ 
sophy and higher criticism as applied to the idea of the man-God, a 
new dimension has been achieved in human consciousness. But this is 
foreign both to Judaism and to Islam. 
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And lastly, Louis Jacobs. Here we come to a basically simple form of 
the original faith. Taking the Thirteen Principles of Maimonides, ranked 
now as the basic articles of the Jewish faith, Jacobs gives us a simple 
and logical view of the faith of Judaism as understood by liberal, mo¬ 
dernistic Jews. Of particular importance is his view that the Torah 
needs reinterpretation, and this to some extent has reference to its 
eternal nature. The conclusion is truly magnificent in its depth, 
sincerity and simplicity; and there is very little with which the modern 
Muslim can disagree. 

We have now come to the end of our very brief and necessarilv incom¬ 
plete discussion. It is a discussion which of set purpose pinpoints the 
basis of agreement rather than the points of difference. The religion 
of Abraham, thus, teaches the reality of a single, all-powerful God, 
without rival or duality. Him alone do we worship and none else 
besides. Man's life must be guided not only by reason but also by 
revealed truth. Actions are of the greatest importance because salva¬ 
tion depends upon them. Good actions will be rewarded by God, and 
bad actions punished by Him. In loving, honouring and worshipping 
God, man achieves 'nearness' to him, which is the ultimate test of 
piety. "Remember Me; and I will remember you*, says the Koran. 
There is an after-world in which man can attain salvation. Man's soul 
being immortal, it is capable of infinite perfection, and salvation is not 
mergence with the deity, but understanding our relation with God. 
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IS THERE AN ORDER OF THE SUPERNATURAL? 

by 

R. V. De SMET 


My question has a precise meaning. It sums up as briefly as possible 
the whole problematics presupposed by Christianity and to which the 
Christian affirmations are answers in terms of beliefs. If, well under¬ 
stood, this question fails to make sense, then the whole of Christianity 
itself ceases to correspond to any need or desire in man and may be 
forgotten like a dream. But if. on the contrary, it has vital reference 
to the most relevant problem of our destiny, then it reveals the mean¬ 
ing of Christianity and sets within a new light the co-existence of diverse 
religions. 

The question as put here is not an enquiry about the existence of a 
transcendent Cause of nature, which might be called the divine Super¬ 
nature. Neither does it enquire about a possible order of intermediary 
beings between the divine Reality and ourselves or about any manifest¬ 
ation which might be attributed to such invisible agents operating within 
visible nature. It is a different kind of interrogation. It follows directly 
upon the conviction that we, human persons, together with nature, have 
a creative Cause which must be so perfect that in it is found accom¬ 
plished the highest ideal of Personality. Where Personality is accom¬ 
plished, there also are found at their highest possible degree, not only 
existence, integrality, independence, but also consciousness, omnis¬ 
cience. inner freedom, absence of needs or unfulfilled desires, pleni¬ 
tude of love and felicity, and inviolable intimacy together with a capac - 
ity for self-disclosure out of friendship. The latter two are most char¬ 
acteristic of personality. To encounter a person is to face a mystery, 
to be confronted with the secrecy of an inner intimacy, and to await 
a self-disclosure prompted by the love of friendship which is the expected 
outcome of such an encounter. Where there is mystery without pos¬ 
sibility of self-disclosure or love without mutual trust and self-un- 
veilinE# there may be animality but the lowest level of personality has 
not even been reached yet. Every agent manifests itself through its 
works but only persons are manifest immediately to themselves through 
self-awareness and can manifest themselves to other persons through 
words. Language, real language of self-revelation, marks the level at 
which personality begins. 

All this is matter of everyday experience. When I address another 
individual. I am a free being calling on another; I come with my own 
secret resources, my originality, my capacity for self-surrender or 
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self-refusal; I meet him with the awareness that he too is self-sov¬ 
ereign and unconquerable except by the power of affection; not dread 
but love alone can make him decide to open the gates of his own citadel. 
We stand beyond the realm of automatic reactions and certain fore¬ 
knowledge. We can rely only on such virtues as trust, faith, hope and 
love. I cannot command his benevolence any more than he can extort 
from me a loving surrender. 


If this is the I-Thou relationship among men, it must, short of any 
anthropomorphism, have its parallel between men and the divine Being 
or, indeed, between any personal creature and its supremely personal 
Creator. God, correctly understood as hirguna Brahman in no way 
limited, complex, or dependent, is a Personal Intimacy or Original 
Mystery such that no creation can exhaust His manifestation. His 
effects merely point to His infinite Richness. But what they point to is 
a secret Sacredness which cannot fail to arouse our hope and the desire 
of our heart. We understand obscurely that we cannot force our way 
into this inviolable precinct but that it may not be impregnable to the 
longings of our deepest love. This is why mysticism is such an ever¬ 
green growth in mankind and religions ever attempt to focus our minds 
upon the gap which His Word can suddenly fill. This is why a Plato 
wishes to ascend the ladder of the degrees of beauty, an Aristotle to 
contemplate the living Intelligence which is the perfect Intelligible, 
rg_e_sis noeseos noesis, a Plotinus to pass ecstatically into the blessed 
Life. This is wh/ the Rigvedic poet sings his desire to see Varuna's 
erngH face, the sages of the Upanishads speak of the ineffableness of 
the Majesty which their mind worships above everything else, "the 
Atman dearer than the son. dearer than the wife,..." and Sankara 
considers that the desire of knowing Brahman" (Brahma-jijnasa) aims 
at full comprehension (avagati-paryantam). 


hi. r n j* n “ lUral h ° PC 3nd dcsire for 3 blissful encounter with 

receive from th ra h ,nCaP f Ci ‘ y . ° f prOCUrin S b y himself what he can only 
,he . be n ,g n.ty of the most inviolable among personal 

se f r w „ re< l uired ‘"‘ellectual capacity for receiving God's 
self-revelation if it ever be vouchsafed. * 

By desiring to be ultimately blessed with God's own self-gift man 

congenitli e aso‘ y e , nd 7“ '-T*' ‘ ha ' Couldev er satiate hU heart's 
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V say, man's destiny is by essence supern atural Accord¬ 

ingly, the supernatural consists in a fulfilment f^which every created 
person has an rnnate desire as for its ultimate end. which depends 


totally upon the free benignity of the supreme personal Being, and which 
can therefore never be conquered but only received gratefully as the 
gratuitous Self-gift of God's disinterested Love. 

Such a personal gift can obviously never be a sheer imposition. The 
Bible says rightly that"God has always dealt with us with great respect. " 
Even the blissful vision of the innermost essence of God, though it is the 
goal of all our aspirations, cannot be thrust upon us apart from our 
consent. This is why the supernatural is not achieved in a moment but 
constitutes an order of growth which begins in this life to blossom in 
the next. There must first be heard from God's own Word His free 
offer to realise for us our supernatural destiny. This calling must be 
clearly authenticated by signs which render fully credible its divine 
origin. There must be a time of maturation during which our faith can 
be established, our mind purified, illumined and elevated, our person¬ 
ality penetrated and transformed by the grace and love of God. All these 
effects, which are like the earnest and foretaste of the blissful vision, 
must form a complex development which, together with the end it leads 
to, constitutes an order of the supernatural. 


Concerning such an order, explained here briefly according to the 
Catholic persuasion, the question of possibility is the first to arise. It 
is to be solved on the level of philosophy rather than faith. Does the 
whole conception present the inner coherence and the consistency with 
reality as known independently which are claimed for logical possibil¬ 
ity? Further than this absence of contradiction as far as we can judge, 
which is the mark of negative possibility, should we even say that it 
enjoys a positive possibility as claimed by. and deducible from, the 
system of basic assertions we can ascertain in this matter of God and 
human destiny ? 


In other words, presupposing here that God ex,Sts. 

else than perfect Personality, in the full sense of personahty explained 
above? And, acknowledging that we too are persons. cartour ul mate 
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mark an order of fulfilment out of the reach of any natural finite power 
yet within the range of persons' natural desire for their end. i. e. . a 
supernatural order of self -accomplishment through the self-revelat.on 
and self-communication of the supreme Personality 
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As to the further question, whether this positive possibility has become 
an actuality, it can only be answered by faith. For, if it had the neces¬ 
sity of evidence, it would be inescapable and God's self-gift would be 
imposed upon us without regard for our freedom; it would cease to be 
strictly speaking interpersonal. The Biblical religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and, to a lesser degree, Islam, profess that God has 
revealed Himself and His will to man. Most other religions, either do 
not recognise the true nature of man's desire(Buddhism), or direct him 
to conquer his goal through sheer spiritual unaided effort ( Sankhya , 
Yoga, etc.), or aid him only intellectually through a sruti ( Vedanta ), 
or anticipate for him the love union of God and man ( Bhakti) but appa¬ 
rently without crossing safely the line between myth and reality. 
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SIKHISM: THE TEMPORAL ASPECT 

by 

PRABHJOT KAUR 


The purpose of religion is to fuse varied and conflicting interests of 
man into a harmonious whole. The sacred and the secular have to exist 
side by side. Bhakti and mukti are complimentary. Mundane life is not 
opposed to the spiritual. "Happy is this world and happier is the next 
one" is one of the basic tenets of Sikhism. 

Indeed, in its beginnings every religion has a utilitarian purpose. The 
ancient Hindus prayed to their gods, seldom for any abstract bliss in 
the next world, but for material benefits in this: for multiplication of 
cattle, crops, and offspring, mainly son6. It is only when a society 
ceases to grow at a satisfactory pace that its religion becomes idealis¬ 
tic. It was when Buddha found abounding misery in the world around 
him, that despairing of happiness not only in this life, but in the lives 
to come that he put forth nirvana as the supreme aim. 

The ancient Jews also expected material power and worldly glory as 
gifts from their Jehovah. Only when these ceased to flow and their 
national or tribal situation became desperate that their prophets placed 
before them the ideal of a Messiah to come. 

Christianity had perhaps never laid much store by the worldly benefits 
that it could bring to its followers. Still, as Christian society became 
static and even stagnant in the middle ages, it became more and more 
unworldly and idealistic, limiting its worldly role only to the performance 
of ritual. The greatest benefit that it could offer to Christians was 
indulgence in the next world for a monetary price that a Christian could 
pay for it to the clergy in this world's currency. It was chiefly against 
this unworldly bargaining that Luther revolted. Protestantism was the 
creed of a more utilitarian minded people generally of the North who 
had been converted to Christianity later than the Latins or the Slavs. • 

In India when Muslim conquests had laid the country low, the creed of 
Bhakti came to flourish. It did not promise any worldly blessings to the 
devotees, but made mukti or liberation from the cycle of life and 
rebirth the supreme good. 

To a certain extent Sikhism also shares this idealism with the other 
bhakti creeds. But the worldly sense of a rather virile people that the 
Punjabis were, added a more utilitarian dimension to its ideals. 
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Happiness in this world came also to be prayed for. Guru Nanak, in 
particular, from an intellectual's preference for reason, questioned 
through and through the efficacy of a creed that could not save the 
people from oppression and humiliation at the hands of the invaders. 
Indeed, in a rebellious moment he even questioned the .justice of the 
Almighty when the Punjab lay trampled and groaning under the heel of 
the invader. This was the moment of crisis for him. "Thou hast 
husbanded Khurusan, n he complained to the Almighty, "but exposed 
Hindustan to dread. Keeping Thyself aloof from blame, Thou hast sent 
the Mughal as the punitive agent. But as the people groaned under 
blight and affliction, didst Thou not realise their phin?" 

From this he passed, of course, to lay the blame where it ought to be 
laid, the guardians and the native leaders and values of the Indian 
people. He did not spare the priestly class, whose entire role seemed 
to him to be a hypocritical exploitation of the people. The Brahmin, 
and the priestly class came particularly under his lash. 

A man of reason thus making the worldly lot of man the supreme test 
of the validity of his religion, could not offer a credo of sheer idealism 
to his people. He had to fill his idealism with practical and social 
content. Thus the caste system, untouchability, the degradation of 
woman, the various other taboos and futile ritual practices of the old 
religion came to be condemned and rejected. The total effect of all 
this was to fill the Sikh mind with a keen social sense. No doubt he 
belittled the importance of worldly goods also as a contributing factor 
to man's happiness, but he did not allow his creed to ignore or trans¬ 
cend material welfare. Under such influences the Sikh became a 
better businessman and a better cultivator; because while believing in 
the ideal of supreme bliss in the next world, he did not shirk from that 
effort which is needed for a good life, and did not shun material com¬ 
fort. Indeed, while laying great stress on simplicity and industry, 
Guru Nanak particularly condemned extreme asceticism and mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh. "Vain it is to mortify this flesh, " says he in Asa Pi 


In Sukhmani or Peace of Mind , Guru Arjun does not ask for happiness 
in the next world only. He prays for. and promises through prayer and 
religious living all the comforts of this life. 

In the words of Dr. Gokal Chand Narang, who has deeply studied Sikh 
religion and history; "The whole system of Nanak.stands distin¬ 

guished from other reform movements by two important peculiarities; 
its non-sectarian character, and, secondly, its reconciliation with 
secular life. It was bound, therefore, to produce the following two 
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effects. . . . The appearance of Nanak was a great step towards arousing 
consciousness of a common nationality... The second effect which 
NSnak's teaching produced was to show to the Hindus that the highest 
wirldly ambition was not incompatible with the purest and godliest life. 
Buddhism and Jainism and later Hinduism. . . have always held forth 
renunciation as the highest virtue and have looked upon worldly power 
as contemptible, to be tolerated in certain cases as a necessary evil. 
Nanak changed all this. He put the seal of his sanction and approval on 
all worldly pursuits, provided that they were Tiot indulged in at the cost 
of righteousness and truth. " 

"O Nanak, you desert your home in ignorance; and then you knock at 
the door of others" says Guru Nauiak himself. "Condemning the house¬ 
holder's," he says at another place, "the yogi goes to beg at their very 
doors." 

Similarly Guru Arjun says, "My house, my wealth and everything is 
blessed, if I sing God's glory." 

"The author of the Panth Prakash relates a tradition about the wealth¬ 
iness of Guru Arjun." quotes Dr. G. C. Narang. "It is said that the 
power and wealth kept, as it were, at a distance of twelve miles from 
Nanak. and six miles from Angad. It knocked at the door of Amar Das 
and fell at the feet of Guru Ram Das, while in Arjan's time it got 
admission into the houses. The fable very beautifully describes the 
gradual growth of the social and political power of the Sikhs." 

No wonder. Guru Arjun became politically a suspect in the eyes of the 
Mughal emperor, Jehangir, and had indeed to pay for the integrity of his 
creed with his life. This occasioned a fittingly secular turn in the role 
of Sikhism under Guru Hargobind who succeeded to the seat of his 
father as the sixth Sikh Guru. He not only allowed himself to be 
invested with a sword instead of a string of beads as the emblem of his 
spiritual authority or Piri, but asked to be given another sword to 
wear, the sword of Miri or of temporal authority. 

Again when somebody questioned him. according to tradition, about the 
propriety of a religious leader being surrounded with all the para¬ 
phernalia of worldly life. Guru Hargobind is said to have replied, 
"Wealth is necessary for living, wife for sexual discipline, and son 

for perpetuation of one's self." ... 

But it was perhaps left to Guru Gobind Singh to return to the forthright 
directness of our Vedic ancestors and ask in his prayer: 

"Extend thy hand to shield me, Lord, 

And all my heart's desires fulfil. 

May ever my mind dwell at Thy feet. 

Deem me Thine own, and work my weal. 



"Blessed is he in this world, who had God 
on his lips and a fight in his mind; 

His body is mortal, it shall not last for ever; 

let him board the ship of honour to cross 

the ocean of life 


Guru Gobind Singh created the Khalsa in its present form. The first 
chosen Five of the Khalsa oame from different classes; both high and 
low. They were baptised by Guru Gobind Singh and later the Guru 
himself accepted baptism from them. Thus it was that the Khalsa was 
born on the basis of equality and democracy. This idealistic state saw 
its practical application for the next hundred years during the Misls, 
when all important decisions relating to Sikhism were taken by a 
majority vote at the bi-annual gatherings at Amritsar on the occasions 
of Bisakhi and Diwali. In fact till today this tradition is alive and 
active. Five chosen ones from the congregation or from the community 
are empowered to take decisions which are considered binding on all. 
Till today are alive and active among the Sikhs, the ideals of social 
justice and political independence. For the Sikhs, the opposition to the 
British rule was as much a matter of creed as of man's instinctive 
aspiration for freedom. Till today for a Sikh good life and a reason¬ 
able standard of living is essential for spiritual growth. Sikhism 
recognises no differences on the basis of caste. It stands positively 
for equality, democracy, economic prosperity, equal rights for women 
and for freedom of thought and expression. It does not abjure violence 
as a last resort to delend freedom and its free institutions. Guru 
Gobind Singh says, "When all other methods fail, it is justified to take 
up the sword. " 


Guru Gobind Singh does not mince words. He does not spread the 
smoke of idealistic hypocrisy around his motives. He is fighting 
against oppressive alien rule for the worldly redemption of his people 
and asks his God to help him in his fight. He says: 


Slay Thou my enemies, one and all. 

Save me with the strength of Thine own hand. 
May all my household live in peace. 

All those who serve as I command. 

I will not worship other than Thee, 

When Thou const grant me every boon. 
Redeem them all who follow and serve. 

And slay my enemies, one by one. " 
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Let him make this body the place of fortitude, 
and let reason illumine it like a lamp. 
Taking in hand the scythe of the intellect, 

let him mow down and throw out the weeds 

of cowardice. " 
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THE VALUE OF RELIGION FOR 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 

by 

MIR VALIUDDIN 


To my mind, philosophy is an attempt to discover by reasoning the 
utterly irreducible nature of anything and in its most adequate form.it 
seeks to probe the ultimate nature of all-that-there-is. 

Contrary to this. Science is wholly concerned with the phenomenal 
world. "Science is the complete and consistent description of the facts 
of experience in the simplest possible terms. " A scientist in his study 
of any group of phenomena first collects his facts, analyses and 
classifies them, studies the conditions under which they occur (that is, 
their causes), ascertains their uniform modes of behaviours (that is, 
their laws), and sets all this down in the form of systematic knowledge. 
There his work ends. In short, the work of the scientist is concerned 
with the world of phenomena. His attention is directed on facts; he 
pays heed to experience. He discovers the mutual correlation of things, 
takes great care in presenting them and in this way, he finds out the 
laws and causes under which the phenomena occur. He gains power 
through this knowledge and achieves the conquest of nature in part. 

As against the scientist, the philosopher busies himself in the quest of 
the ultimate reality, desires to acquire the knowledge of the real nature 
of things and longs to know the nature of the truth, which is ultimate 
and last, which is the heart of things and which, in spite of the intensity 
of its manifestation, is transcendental, and whose knowledge is hidden 
from human senses, perception, understanding and imagination. 

The quest for the knowledge of the unseen is inborn in the nature of 
men. It is this search only that distinguishes him from animals. All 
his arts and sciences and philosophy are the outcome of a belief in the 
unseen and his constant search and research is directed towards it. To 
gain the knowledge of the unseen, he considers his bodily needs 
a trivial affair. 

But the unseen to which man has hitherto gained access i6 not the 
ultimate reality, in the real sense of the word; truly speaking.it is 
only the somewhat hidden and outstretched fringes of the world of 
phenomena. Hence, its knowledge can only be termed as 'relative'. 

As regards the knowledge of the real and true unseen, no human under¬ 
standing can ever gain access to it. Says the Quaran; "The Unseen is 
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only for God to know" (S. X, 20). The Quran thus reveals the truth that 
God alone possesses the knowledge of the unseen and denies this know¬ 
ledge to mankind. 

A glance at the history of philosophy would show that it is only after 
the presentation of the dogmatic systems that the philosopher claimed 
certain and complete knowledge of the unseen, or the ultimate reality; 
that scepticism began to refute their high sounding claims and confined 
human knowledge to the limits of the world of phenomena only. In 
modern philosophy, David Hume has, with great emphasis explained 
that the entire knowledge of mankind is restricted unto the world of 
phenomena, as it is derived only from "impressions", or, their copies, 
"ideas". We know the real, he argues, only through impressions or 
ideas. Indeed, since ideas imply preceding impressions, to know is to 
have impressions. But impressions are either sensations or affections: 
Therefore, we know what we "sense" or what we "feel". We can know 
nothing about the unseen. Hume's scepticism roused'Kant from his 
"dogmatic slumber" and, after waking up, the outcome of his research 
was that man as yet has not only not acquired knowledge of "things-in- 
themselves" but it is even impossible to acquire it through discursive 
reasoning and understanding. Kant technically speaks of the true nature 
of things as "Noumena" and, in contrast with this, human knowledge is 
confined to "phenomena", or in the term of the Quran, is limited to the 
"world of evidence" and does not extend to noumena or the unseen. 

Now, in the history of philosophy, Ghazzali is the only eminent 
philosopher, who sensing these truths intuitionally, made discursive 
reason subservient to Revelation, and acquiring of light from the 
teaching of the Prophet of Islam presented a theory which though it is 
definitely 'supra-rational 1 , yet is not totally 'contra - rational' and, the 
knowledge of which makes man admit the following truth: 

"Even if you attain proficiency in any art or science, you 
would not be totally devoid of the "divine madness". 

Even if you attain so much knowledge as the angels 
possess, let not yourself be deprived of this 'divine 
madness' (or faith)". 

Ghazzali taking advantage of the intuitions of understanding and faith, 
science of reasoning and acceptance of faith, introduces us to that truth 
of the truths, the quest of which is in-born in human nature. 

Ghazzali drew the attention of the sages towards this glaring truth that 
originally the mind of man was very simple and in the beginning, man 
was unaware of the myraids of worlds created by God, the Almighty. 



He comes to know of the world through perception; every perception of 
his is created with a view to enabling him to acquire knowledge of a 
special world through it. In the very beginning, man is gifted with the 
sense of touch through which he begins to perceive the various aspects 
of the universe e. g. , heat, cold, dryness, dampness, hardness, soft¬ 
ness and so on. But this sense i6 incapable of perceiving the effects of 
colours and sounds. The pageantry of colour and sound is completely 
denied to it. After the sense of touch, man is gifted with the sense of 
sight through which he acquires knowledge of colours and figures, 
beholds the colourful scenes of the world; then the sense of hearing is 
stimulated through which he listens to lyrics and sounds and enjoys 
them. Later, he is gifted with the sense of taste due to which he enjoys 
different delicacies. 

Now, he steps out of the field of sensuous world and, when he is about 
seven years old, the sense of discrimination is bestowed on him. And 
at this stage,he begins to perceive things beyond the sensuous world of 
perception. Then he progresses and reaches the stage where under¬ 
standing is conferred on him. And then, he begins to distinguish bet¬ 
ween reasonable and unreasonable, possible and impossible, valid and 
invalid matters which he did not know in the initial stages. 

Ghazzali tells us that,beyond the limit of understanding, there is yet 
another stage, where man finds his another eye open, through which he 
sees things unseen and begins to perceive things which are as imper¬ 
ceptible by understanding as the categories of understanding are imper¬ 
ceptible by sensibility. This stage is termed the "Prophet's stage". 

Some people deny this stage, but, the denial reflects on their own 
ignorance. The reason for their denial is nothing, save their inability 
to reach this stage, and as they could not feel themselves in that 
position, they imagine that in truth it is impossible for anybody to 
achieve this state. From ignorance they conclude Non-being. If a blind 
person, possessing no knowledge of colours and figures, is told of 
these things for the first time, he will never understand them nor would 
he even admit them. 

In one sense, the denial of the Prophet's stage is admissible. Ghazzali 
himself elaborates it thus, "Consent can only be given after understand¬ 
ing". Therefore, he presents a specimen of the attributes of a Prophet 
in the experiences of man's life itself and, says, that after such an 
effulgent specimen and clear illustration,there is no reason for denial. 
Just ponder over this specimen, viz. , a dream. Sometimes coming 
events are vividly revealed to a person in a dream, or, they are 
revealed to him in the form of a vision, which can be understood only 
when it is interpreted. If a person has not experienced this and if he 
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i.8 told that sometimes man loses consciousness, his sense of feeling, 
hearing and seeing leave him and in this condition of forgetfulness, he 
perceives the unseen and beholds the coming events. He would never 
admit all this; he would affirm that it is all impossible and would 
reason that the organs of perception are our senses alone. He would 
argue that when a man in the presence of such organs cannot perceive 
such events, how is it possible for him to know after these organs fail 
to perform their functions? But does not the very existence of those 
facts refute his belief? As through understanding man conceives 
certain categories and relations which the sensibility can never have, 
so also by prophet-hood is meant the acquisition of a faculty of mind by 
which one gains a sublime insight through which unseen events and 
things which the understanding can never conceive reveal themselves. 

There are some persons who are devotees of reason and they assert 
that besides sensibility and understanding there is no other organ of 
knowledge.' Ghazzali enlightens them about the 'intellectual intuition' 
of a Prophet; illustrates the vivid and bright specimens in their own 
experiences and proves that in the quest of religious truths,the rational 
powers of understanding are as reliable as the eyesight of man, bom 
blind in the perception of colours. Says he, in effect: 

"I am applying a little honey to your lips, if you do not find 

it palatable,spit it out. " 

He remarks that man is made of two things - body and heart; by heart is 
meant the human soul which is the seat of divine knowledge, and not 
the piece of flesh and blood which is found even in beasts and corpses. 
This is the only thing for which the body serves as an instrument. 
Bodily health is beneficial for the body and bodily ailment is fatal to it. 
In the same way, for the heart, too, fitness and health have their 
importance. Disease and pain can also assail a heart, as hinted in the 
Q uran > ' the Y hav * sickness in their hearts'. Forgetfulness of God is a 
deadly poison and to disboey the commandments of God and indulge in 
sins by giving a free rein to passions is a dangerous malady of the 
heart. Knowledge of God is a life-giving antidote for him; control of 
passions and obedience of God's commands is a sure recuperative 
remedy. As an ailing body could be cured by the use of medicine, so 
also the treatment of a diseased mind is likely by the use of spiritual 
drugs. As the wise cannot discover the properties of the drugs which 
bring about recovery but have to follow the advice of the physicians, 
similarly, it is impossible for the wise to know the pros and cons of 
the prayers prescribed in special limits and measures by the prophets 
for the treatment of diseased minds. They must obey the prophet's 
instructions; the prophets have discovered the remedy by dint of their 
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prophet-hood,not by the aid of their intellect. Iqbal has expressed the 
same ideas in his own way: 


Intellect serves the purpose of a lamp 

to the way-farer. 

What is intellect? 

It is the lamp on the road-side. 

What agitations there are inside. 

The roadside light is absolutely 

unaware of. 


Again: 


"Leave intellect behind, as it is not more than a lamp 
which lights the way and is not the destination, and end 
in itself". 

Under the influence of passions, appetites and emotions, when intellect 
strays from the right path, and rejects the light of prophet-hood and 
enters in the domain of the Unseen itself, then its sublime thoughts 
have as little value as the "eggs of heat" which the hen is supposed to 
lay without the aid of the other sex.' When we hear the rantings of man 
of such wisdom we are automatically inclined to agree with Ghazzali 
and say: 

"He is like the hen which lays the eggs of heat without the 
aid of the other sex". 

The above paragraphs may prove helpful in preparing us to believe in 
the need of religion as taught by the Apostles, sent by God for the 
guidance of every nation or people (S. XIII, 7). According to the teach¬ 
ings of all Apostles the knowledge of God alone is the end of life. 

What more can bring peace and tranquillity to Man and be a life-giving 
solace to him in his hours of travail and moments of despair than the 
realisation of God and the constant awareness of His all pervading 
presence. As Rumi says: 

Ye Everybody.' tell me who is better than He 
With whom, even for a moment, can I be happy? 

Seek I neither happiness nor Kingship, 

Seek I from Thee — Thyself. 

The primary end of knowledge, is the gnosis of God; in other words, to 
know Him in ail His attributes and the way they manifest themselves in 
the infinity of things and in the untold conditions and states of spiritual 
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existence. If guided by the light of the injunctions of the Apostles, 
Reason subordinates itself to revelation and reflects back on the world, 
every leaf waxes eloquent in praise of God and every particle of 
existence becomes an irrefutable witness of His Unity and the world at 
large grows into a reflection of His Beauty. For him who has eyes to 
see, says Sadi, the famous Persian Poet and Mystic, the world indeed 
mirrors His Beauty. When faith awakens to a world resplendent with 
divine beauty, the mind glows with His love and is suffused with His 
awe and knows a delight all its own, a bliss truly divine. "His remem¬ 
brance eliminates sorrow", says Rumi: 

O God', in thy remembrance 

soul goes into ecstasy, 

In thy remembrance it hath beholden me 

of grief. 

The delights of the world are trodden under 

my feet 

In thy remembrance such is the delight that 

I feel. 

When the knowledge of God is attained to the full and realised in alb its 
significance and import, we are directed to know what actions, beliefs 
and states of mind conform to Divine approval and what run counter to 
His Will. 

No wonder that they who are blessed with knowledge in all its truth and 
purity act accordingly, in full conformity with the divine approval, and 
eschew everything that runs counter to the dispensations of His Will. 
'Let Thy will be done' is their motto. When their efforts are crowned 
with suetess^they rise from the august place of 'the men of the Right 
Hand' to the rank of the chosen few who enjoy His company, and seek 
their ever-lasting abode in Him. They live in and move with and have 
their being in God. to speak with St. Paul in our own way; as a poet 
says: 


I desire to live longing for Thee alone, 

Be dust and be underneath Thy feet; 

Broken and perplexed, of all the worlds, I quest 

for Thee alone, 

I wish and desire to live and die for Thee and 

for Thee alone. 


True knowledge is the fear of God. "The fear of the Lord is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom", declare also the Scriptures, in unmistakable terms. 
The basis of knowledge is the fear that drives us to God. The love and 
the fear of God brings God nearer. Indeed it is the knowledge that 
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kindles and fans enthusiasm and yearning in the Soul and this can come 
about only by the knowledge of divine Attributes and Names. 


Next, in the order of value is the knowledge that imparts the impera¬ 
tives and injunctions that have been ordained by His will and the words 
and the deeds that please Him. The increase in and growth of such 
knowledge is prayed for. 'Lord, let the knowledge that Thou hast taught 
me bring me good and let me grow in knowledge and impart me know¬ 
ledge from which I can derive benefit'. "Lord, I ask of Thee knowledge 
that brings good and seek Thy protection from knowledge that is invalid". 

He who has been graced with this knowledge has found as its fruits a 
God-fearing heart, a contented soul, and his prayers seldom come to 
nought but receive the gift of being heard of. His heart is now too big 
for the world, says Shaykh Akbar: 

The mind big enough for God, cannot be 

Narrow for the world: Did you get me, Listener. 


His heart has a breadth that surpasses the expanse of the universe and 
indeed he holds all that the world has to offer in light esteem. 


Let us reflect for a while on the fruits borne by the knowledge that 
alone can bring us in conformity with the station assigned to us by God. 
The soul becomes God-fearing, the mind becomes contented and prayer 
assumes a quality which ordinarily it may not have. In the result we 
are awarded necessarily the following: 


1) A God fearing soul: When knowledge sinks into the heart, the heart 
becomes 'broken' and awed. Over-powered by Divine Majesty, it 
regards itself as nought and feels humble in love and reverence. Ins¬ 
pired with love and filled with fear, knowledge grows in full and 
culminates in a surrender and resignation without any reserve or 
restraint. The famous lines of Sadi speak of this condition: 


In the country of the two Balks a pious 

man I came across; 

Said I: train to clean me of my ignorance; 
Said he.' Be patient Ye like the dust. 

Or, bury all that thou hath learnt into 

dust. 
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The fruit of knowledge is fear of God and fear of God is given only to 
the chosen few who have knowledge. Ibn-i-Masud says: 

Knowledge which breeds fear of God is 

enough. 

For arrogance (Sr conceit) towards God 
ignorance is enough. 

But knowledge cannot be confused with unsystematic tit-bits of it, how¬ 
ever rich and extensive they may be. One may cram one's head with 
such tit-bits and stray anecdotes without even touching the fringe of 
knowledge. "The man who fears God is the man of knowledge and the 
learned one, and he who disobeys God is the ignoramus". Rudolf Otto 
with his concept of "mysterium tremendum" appears to have an inkling 
of the significance of the fear of God in the development of religious 
consciousness. 

When we know what constitutes knowledge and who a man of knowledge 
truly is, we cannot freely accord the dignity of a scholar to aiJ and 
sundry. Imam Shubi was wont to say to the scholars of his day: "You 
are no men of knowledge but intellectual dandies. You take delight in 
intellectual discussions and this delight is what you aim at and to this 
goal you dedicate yourselves". The man of knowledge indeed acts for 
God, in accordance with God's Commands and with the remembrance 
of God. In other words,the man of knowledge, endowed as he is with 
God's fear, acts for God's sake and the end of all his endeavour is the 
approval and the love of God and God alone is the object of his love and 
de9ire. It is a pleasure to observe that even Kierkegaard, the father 
of modern Existentialism, strikes the same note when he exclaims: 

"What i6 man without Thee.' What is all his knowledge even 
if it be rich in detail but a fragment only, when he knows 
Thee not? What is his endeavour and striving, even if the 
world be its object but incomplete and partial, when he 
knows Thee not, who is One and All". 


And a poet sings: 

Do away with the sorrows of the world, 

it's better, 

Forg''* everything except His remembrance, 

it's better. 

The eye that is not illumined by His light. 
Tear it and throw away into dust, it's better. 
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2) A contented Soul: The contented soul is the necessary outcome of a 
God-fearing disposition. When man humbles himself before God, the 
Soul becomes reconciled with God and saves itself from the 'other'. 
He is now independent of all that is. and realises now that as there 
exists nothing higher than God, we cannot aim and strive higher. He 
now attains all.' 

He reaches the august height of greatness and to him alone are addres¬ 
sed the words: 

"You alone are exalted: God is with you" 

Even when man has attained all that he aims at. he remains dissatis- 
fied; his inveterate desire and appetite says'en core*. But when he has 
attained God. he comes to know Him. The world loses all its worth and 
becomes the object of his unreserved contempt. An ancient tradition of 
the Jews says: 

"Son of Adam, ask Me and Thou shalt find Me and when 
Thou hast found Me Thou hast found all and when Thou hast 
lost Me thou hast lost all. 1 should be more in your love 
than aught else". 

And a poet overpowered by divine fervour exclaims: 


There is a recompense for all that you lose, 

But when you lose God there is no recompense. 

Rumi, the great mystic poet of Sufism, expresses the same thing in his 
mellifluous language: 

He who loves God more than himself, 

Finds he the panacea of all his ills, 

When he succeeds in being face to face with 

God's love. 

He grows cool towards the world and 
its holdings glamorous. 

With this attachment to and knowledge of God, he becomes indifferent 
to the world and the ways of the world please him not. He seeks not 
worldly gain or honour. Fame he despises and riches he esteems 
lightly. He yearns not for a privileged place among his contempo¬ 
raries. In the words of Imam Hasan: 

"He who goes the way of piety and restraint in the world, 
and inclines towards the Next world has an insight in reli¬ 
gion and becomes a devoted votary of the Lord". 
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He envies not the great and laughs not at those who stand low. With 
the growth of his knowledge, the fear of God gains in strength and 
humility, too, grows apace. He lives for God and dies for God alone; 
he lives not for riches and wealth and dies not in sorrow and fear. 

Now we may listen to what Jalaluddin Rumi says in his characteristic 
vein: 


He who follows the Everlasting Way of God's Commands, 

To him life and death amount to the same. 

For God and not for treasure he lives. 

He dies for God and not in sorrow and fear. 

His faith has His approval as its object. 

He relishes not the Houris, the fruits and the brooks, 

Infidelity he avoids for God, 

And not from fear of Hell 

He is happy as he has His approval 

And God's will appears to him pleasing as sweetmeat. 

3) His Prayers arc accorded : When the heart is infused with prayer 
and is resplendent with His love and is satiated with the world, he finds 
delight in His remembrance, enjoyment in prayer and joy in the fulfil¬ 
ment of his duties. "Ask and it shall be given, knock and it shall be 
opened", sayeth the Lord. His prayers are answered. When man finds 
God, his prayer8 are answered, he comes under full divine protection. 
In the following words,the Prophet of Islam gave his testament to Ibn 
Abbas: 

"Boy, bear God constantly in your mind (i. e. , do what is 
commanded and avoid what is allowed not and reconcile 
yourself with your destiny) and God will bear you in mind 
and protect you: Always have God in view (with the reali¬ 
sation of His knowledge and with incessant awareness of 
His presence), remember Him so as you will find Him 
before you. (i. e. , He will protect you against the ills of 
this world and the Next). Remember Him in hours of tran¬ 
quillity and peace and God will remember you in moments 
of distress and hardship, (i. e. He will accord your prayers 
and remove your hardship)". 

Says Rumi: 

Life without Friend is life's agony. 

Oblivion of God is being dead while alive. 

Life and death are both pleasant with God. 

Without God even the nectar of life is poison 

and fire. 
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CONCEPTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIETY FROM THE 
RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW 

by 

PROFESSOR KEWAL MOTWANI 


Before w e begin diacussion of the subject. I would like to draw your 
attention to one or two points. First, that all the major rel.gions of the 
world have come from Asia. Hinduism. Buddhism. Jainism. Zoroas¬ 
trianism. Christianity, Islam and Taoism took birth in Asia, while 
Eur 0 p e has been at the receiving end[l], Europe accepted some of these 
eligions as a result of cultural contacts and conquest. Hinduism made 

R Hdt pene ‘ ral,on in, ° Eur °P* through Creece and Rome; Mithraism. 
Buddhism and Christianity followed the trail, while Islam, with one 
rophet, one Book and a flaming sword dedicated to both, held the 
southern Europe captive for several centuries, influencing deeply the 
religious and cultural ethos of the region[2j. 


Se . C .° nd ' * 8ian scholars must be wary in accepting interpretation of 
religions by the western scholars. The former have a prior, if not the 
sole, right to unravel the mysteries, the doctrines and beliefs of their 
religions in accordance with their traditional methods, values and up- 
bringing. It is neither possible nor certain that such interpretations 
will be acceptable to our western friends. We have already examples 
of western interpretations of our sacred literature in the last century. 
Those were arid, highly scientific and secular disquisitions, not of the 
philosophy or esoteric wisdom enshrined in our sacred books, but of 
the philology of the texts. Our western Indologists judged all our 
sacred literature in terms of the development of thought in their own 
countries and we have had to battle against their conclusions for over a 
century. It is time now that we steer clear of the western canons of 
interpretation of our religions. We have slavishly accepted alien pat¬ 
terns of interpretation and presentation of our religious, philosophical, 
sociological and scientific literature. But the time has now come for 
us in the East, particularly India, to boldly assert our point of view, 
eaving our western friends free to accept or reject. Sri Aurobindo has 


[1] Obviously, there is a relationship between climate and religion. 

See Radhakrishnan, S. East and West in Religion 
12J Sri Aurobindo mentions five instances of the impact made by India 
on the West, but if we accept this statement with regard to the 
ancient chronology of Indian sacred literature and culture, we 
shall notice seven instance^, at a distance of several centuries 
each, when India renewed her impact on the western world. 
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aptly described the difficulty of the western mind in grasping the core 
of Hindu (one might say, Asian) religion in the following words: "Now 
just here i6 the first baffling difficulty over which the European mind 
stumbles; for it finds itself unable to make out what Hindu religion is. 
Where, it asks, is its soul? Where is its mind and fixed thought? 
Where is the form of its body? How can there be a religion which has 
no rigid dogmas demanding belief on pain of eternal damnation, no 
theological postulates, even no fixed theology, no credo, distinguishing 
it from antagonistic or rival religions? How can ther« be a religion 
which has no papal head, no governing ecclesiastical body, no church, 
chapel or congregational system, no binding religious form of any kind 
obligatory on all its adherents, no one administration and discipline? 
For the Hindu priests are mere ceremonial officiants without any 
ecclesiastical authority or disciplinary powers and the Pundits are 
mere interpreters of the Shastra, not the law-givers of the religion or 
its rulers. How again can Hinduism be called a religion when it admits 
all beliefs, allowing even a kind of high-reaching atheism and agnosti¬ 
cism and permits all possible spiritual experiences, all kinds of reli¬ 
gious adventures[3)? Sri Aurobindo continues: "This misunderstanding 
springs from the total difference of outlook on religion that divides the 
Indian mind and the normal western intelligence. The difference is so 
great that it could only be bridged by a supple philosophical training or 
a wide spiritual culture; but the established forms of religion and the 
rigid methods of philosophical thought practised in the West make no 
provision and even allow no opportunity for either. To the Indian mind 
the least important part of religion is its dogma; the religious spirit 
matters, not the theological credo"[4]. 

With these basic considerations in our mind, we can take up now the 
discussion of the subject. But before we begin, we should be clear with 
regard to the nature, contents, method and purpose of religion. Reli¬ 
gion is said to comprise six parts as under: 

1. It is a body of knowledge, based on contemplation, experience 
and scientific investigation about God, man and the Universe. 
This is the philosophy of religion. 

2. Religion is a way of experiencing the Real, the Eternal. This 
is its psychology , yoga. 

3. The idea of experiencing involves self-imposed discipline to 

facilitate attainment of the aim. This is the ethical aspect of 
religion. “ — 

[3] Sri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, Indian edition, 
pp.140-41 

l 4 J Ibid. pp.141-42 
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4. Religion presents its contents through symbols and rituals 
for easy grasp of its esoteric doctrines by the common man. 
Deeper and more abstract truths of religion are conveyed to 
the common man through sacraments and symbols. 

5. Religion has a body of myths and legends concerning every 
aspect of its contents: about God, creation of the universe, 
the Great Beings, the creative aspect of the universe re¬ 
presented as Mother, the Trinity, the union of spirit and 
matter, the slow ascent of spirit from the plane of matter, 
life, mind, intuition to its godhead, life after death, the 
supernatural powers of man, etc. 

6. Finally, religion points to the purpose of all existence, the 
significance of this cosmic drama, the ultimate destiny of 
man and the universe. This is its teleology. 

Every major and minor religion of the world will be seen to contain a 
considerable body of material on all these subjects. But the point that 
needs to be emphasised here is that all the religions of the world agree 
in fundamentals. We could even go a little further and affirm that all 
religions are variegated expressions of the same truths or TRUTH, in 
different dialects, addressed to different types of human temperament 
living and functioning at different dimensions of consciousness, used at 
different times of human history and under different climes. Religions 
are no doubt many, but RELIGION is one. A brief outline of the 
contents of religion under the headings given above is all that can be 
attempted here. 

U Religion is about God, man and the Universe . Let us begin with the 
philosophy of religion, dealing with God, man and the universe. God is 
one, without a second. He is pure. Being, infinite perfection and the 
entire cosmos is a part of His being projected into manifestation, the 
world of becoming. The cosmos cannot contain or describe the totality 
of His being. He manifests Himself in Trinity: Brahma, Vishnu, Siva 
or the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This Trinity, mentioned in all the 
religions, describes the process of His becoming. The Divine descends 
into the world of manifestation through various stages, the planes of 
annada, vignan, mana, prana into that of anna, matter. These are the 
cosmic stairs of His descent into the nadir in solid matter. These in¬ 
visible worlds are made of finer matter. It is important to emphasise 
that Divine is both spirit and matter on the plane of manifestation. 
There is no conflict between the two. Spirit and matter are not ranged 
in opposite camps; matter is spirit , only at a lower level. In these 
worlds of invisible worlds, also called the superphysical, there are 
auperphysical hierarchies, beings that throng the spheres of higher 
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worlds. Every religion has its heavenly hosts, the Gods and Goddesses, 
the Devas, the Shining Ones, the angels, the archangels, cherubim, 
seraphim, powers, forces, etc. worshipped as His Agents. 

Man is divine in essence, he is atman, spirit, identical with Brahma, 
God. He has also entered the world of becoming and has three aspects: 
jnana, ichcha and kriya, wisdom, will and action, corresponding to the 
triple manifestation of the Divine. Through these triple aspects of his 
nature, he comes into contact with the world of matter. The limi¬ 
tations of time, space and causality constitute his personality, the 
mask, governed by laws of karma and reincarnation. The self, the 
atma, living in the world of empirical experience, has to transcend the 
limitations of the personality and awaken into the realms of jnana , 
wisdom, and ananda , bliss, of being. These laws of karma and rein¬ 
carnation are mere statements of cause and effect: they do not compel. 
The deed, purush-artha, is greater than destiny. Whether the indivi¬ 
dual knows or not, he is being borne along by the eternal stream of 
evolution. He can aid his progress in that direction through conscious 
effort, which is Yoga. Nothing compels; man is a co-partner in the 
cosmic drama. 

The universe , thus understood, is His Body, and He abides therein. 
Through the cosmic stairs He descends into the dense matter of the 
world of matter; the individual atman follows the same pattern. He 
also has folds or Koshas of finer matter surrounding him: annamaya , 
pranamaya, manomaya, jnanamaya and anandamaya koshas . The 
matter of these encasements of man is identical with the matter of the 
Cosmic Being's body, if we may set a verbal limit on the nature of His 
manifestation. 

2) Religion as e xp erience . These views of God, man and the universe 
are not intended to be mere intellectual formulations: they have to be 
realized as living realities, and this is where Religion is at its best. 
It presents a well-defined, orderly, scientific method of helping the 
individual to realize the truth of the above-mentioned ideas. In 
Hinduism, this method is known as Yoga; it is mystical experience in 
Christianity, while it is called tasawoof in Islam. As Sri Aurobindo 
remarks: "This Yoga implies not only the realization of God, but an 
entire consecration and change of the inner and outer life till it is fit to 
manifest a divine consciousness and become part of the divine work. 
This means an inner discipline far more exacting and difficult than 
mere ethical and physical austerities. One must not enter this path, 
far vaster and more arduous than most ways of Yoga, unless one is 
sure of the psychic call of one's readiness to go through to the end"[5]. 

[5] Sri Aurobindo, Lights on Yoga, pp.3-4 
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Again: "The way of Yoga followed here has a different purpose from 
others -- for its aim is not only to rise out of the ordinary ignorant 
world-consciousness into the divine consciousness, but to bring the 
supramental power of that divine consciousness into the ignorant mind, 
life and body, to transform them, to manifest the Divine here and create 
a divine life in Matter "[6]. 

This discipline, with its ethical, physical and psychological require¬ 
ments (eight limbs, ashtaangas) is exhaustively dealt within Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali. With the practice of Yoga, religion becomes a matter of 
personal experience, and not a theology or a doctrine to be discussed 
about. No amount of mere intellectualising or verbal discussion of the 
verities of religious life will carry conviction as will a little, rudi¬ 
mentary practice of discipline carried out in conformity with the 
injunctions laid down by the seers. Through practice of Yoga, man 
thins down the walls of separation between Cod, himself and the 
universe and realizes his unity with all life, above, around and below 
him. 


3) Religion and Ethics . This discipline of Yoga or mystical life 
demands a life of ethical, as distinct from mere moral, conduct. The 
former is true to the universal principles, the latter to the social. The 
aim of the former is to bring man closer to the realm of the Real, the 
Divine, while the aim of the latter is conformity with the folkways and 
mores of society. The former liberates from subservience to demands 
of society, the latter tightens the grip of society and, through numerous 
means of social control, moulds, turns and twists the individual, till 
the very memory of his original self is lost or obliterated and the man 
becomes a thoroughly "adjusted individual, " assimilated to the social 
and cultural pattern of the group among whom his lot is cast. The 
ethical code demands obliteration of the personality, sacrifice of the 
self, self-abnegation, while the moral code goads man into the neces¬ 
sity of developing his personality, the mask. The ethical code of con¬ 
duct transcends time and space, it is universal in content, while the 
moral is local, temporal. As Sri Aurobindo after pointing out the 
inadequacies of utilitarian, hedonistic and sociological theories of 
ethics, remarks: "The ethical being escapes from all these formulas: 
it is a law to itself and finds its principle in its own eternal nature 
which is not in its essential character a growth of evolving mind, even 
though it may seem to be that in its earthly history, but a light from 
the ideal, a reflection in man of the Divine"t 7 J- Again: "On the 


[*>] Ibid, page 1 
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contrary, the ethical man is often called upon to reject and do battle 
with the social demand, to break, to move away from, to reverse the 
social standard. His relations with others and his relations with 
himself are both of them the occasions of his ethical growth; but that 
which determines his ethical being is his relation with God, the urge 
of the divine upon him whether concealed in his nature or conscious in 
his higher self or inner genius. He obeys an interior ideal, not an 
outer standard; he answers to a divine law in his being, not to a social 
claim or to a collective necessity. The ethical imperative comes not 
from around, but from within him and above him"[8]. 

4) Religion, Symbols and Sacraments: But to rise up or go inwards for 
such an ethical being to awaken is the task of heroic effort in the domain 
of religious life. But religion cannot ignore the common man whose 
level of comprehension of the subtle truths of inner life or of the Divine 
is limited and who functions on a somewhat lower plane. This man has 
to be helped to come to the knowledge and realization of these deeper 
and esoteric truths of wisdom through symbols and sacraments. The 
former serve as visual aids in the formation of concrete mental 
pictures of religious truths to sink into the subconscious and forms a 
part of its being, while the rituals and sacraments help to create an 
atmosphere in which the dividing wall between the visible and the in¬ 
visible worlds is thinned down and with the aid of rhythmic music, 
mantra, incense, chant of verses charged with magical powers, man 
comes into a living, vital touch with the larger world that surrounds 
him. The symbol swastika , for instance, enshrines the religious truth 
of the spirit and the matter being interlocked, whirling in time. The 
Cross of Christianity (in fact Cross is much more ancient than Chris¬ 
tianity; it was said to have been the religious symbol of the primitive 
Negrito tribes of South America) and the Trident of the Hindus possess 
an identical religious significance. The yantras and mantras of the 
Hindus, the ritual of the Christian Church and of the Masonic Craft 
have the same purpose in viewl9J. As Sri Aurobindo puts it: "inis 
distinction amounts to a gradation of three stages in the growing human 
consciousness. One crude, ill-informed, still outward, still vitally 
and physically minded can be led only by devices suited to its ignorance. 
It was to meet the need of this (first) type or level that Indian religion 
(in fact, all religions) created that mass of suggestive ceremony and 
all that pageant of attracting and compelling symbol with which the cult 
is so richly equipped or profusely decorated. These are for the most 
part forming and indicative things which work upon the mind consciently 


[8] Ibid, pp.71-72 

[9] Leadbeater, C.W., The Science of Sacraments; Sir John Woodroffe, 
Shakti and §hakta, Serpent Power 
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and subconsciently and prepare it for an entry into the significance of 
the greater permanent things that lie behind them"[10]. 

5) Religion and Mythology. While symbol and sacrament appeal to the 
visual and the vital being of man in its early stages of development, the 
mental and the ethical parts of the man are taken up by religion and 
supplied a fund of spiritual and religious knowledge through myths and 
legends and when addressed to the children in their early stages of 
physical and emotional development help to fix in their subconscious 
minds the reality of these truths that are beyond question or cavil in 
their adulthood, youth and old age. India, for instance, poured forth 
all its spiritual wisdom in her Puranic legends, in Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, so that even the primitive tribes in the fastness of India's 
mountains and forests derive spiritual and esthetic joy from recitation 
of these legends and epics after the day's work is done. The Divine as 
the source of all life and light, the emergence of life in water, on land, 
through the mineral, the plant, the animal, the man, rising to the 
superman, the unity of spirit in the universe and man, the trinity of His 
manifestation and of the human consciousness, the portrayal of the 
Cosmic Energy as the Mother Goddess which is eternally virgin, the 
nearness of Gods and Goddesses, the protective agents of the Universe, 
the sacredness of the sex and the representation of the generative 
organs of man and woman as but parts of the cosmic union on earth 
below, and many other truths of daily life are invested with spiritual 
significance and impressed upon the man, so that they sink into 
his subconscious mind and become a part and parcel of his inner 
being. [11][12] 

6) Religion and Teleology. Religion points out the purpose of this 
cosmic drama, the goal of life, which is the awakening of this indivi¬ 
dual self or spirit into the larger world of Being, the identification 
with, the merging into, the world of God. Moksha, Nirvana, Salvation, 
Transcendance, Resurrection, all mean the same thing, point to the 
same goal. Every religion has affirmed this to be the goal of man. As 

[10] Sri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp. 186-86. 
Indian edition 

[11] This subconscious ethical equipment of the Indian, be his faith 
what it may, has formed the bedrock against which tidal waves of 
barbarism from outside have lashed themselves into infructuous 
fury. But this subconscious ethos is in the process of rapid dis¬ 
integration, the spiritual genetic reservoirs of India are rapidly 
running dry and India may, in the not distant future, be but a 
halting ape of the decadent West 

[12] See Larouse's Encyclopedia of Mythology, London, 1962. Also, 
Myths and Legends of Nations Series, Vols.1-40, Thomas Nelson 
London 
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Sri Aurobindo in his inimitable, poetical language puts it: "The 
natural half-animal creature that for a while he seems to be is not at 
all his whole being and is not in any way his real being. His inmost 
reality is the divine Self or at least one dynamic eternal portion of it, 
and to find that and exceed his outward, apparent, natural self is the 
greatness of which he alone of terrestrial beings is capable. He has 
spiritual capacity to pass to a supreme and extraordinary pitch of 
manhood and that is the first aim which is proposed to him by Indian 
culture. But he can do more; released into the cosmic consciousness, 
his spirit can become one with God, one self with the Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse or rise into a Light and Vastness that transcends the universe; 
his nature can become one dynamic power with Universal Nature or one 
Light with a transcendental Gnosis. This is the sense of that spiritual 
liberation and perfection of which Indian thought and inner discipline 
have been full since the earliest Vedic times"[l3] 

These are the subjects that fall within the realm of religion. Every 
religion, including that of the pre-literate man, deals with these 
aspects of it[14]. But the deeper, the esoteric truths, slip through 
human memory easily and become relegated into the limbo of oblivion 
and mystery, and it has taken hundreds of thousands of saints and 
mystics to call humanity back to the memory of this sacred heritage. 

With this outline of the first part of the subject, religion, we come to 
second part, the conception of society which this view of religion will 
project or advocate. Indeed, to provide the individual, still struggling 
with the limitations imposed on him by his personality, the earthly, the 
gross part of his being, with the means of transcending those limita¬ 
tions and awaken into the realm of his spiritual being should be the 
major function of the society with which his lot is cast. This entire 
corpus of wisdom offered by religion would have no significance if the 
human society is not so planned as to provide instruction, opportunities 
and guidance in man's upward ascent. The individual lives in, and 
finds enrichment and fulfilment and expression of his potentialities in 
and through the society. The society forms the climate, terrestrial 
and spiritual, with which he is surrounded. 

A group of people or a nation, accepting this view of religion and its 
contents, will face squarely the problem of bringing about harmonious 
adjustment between the basic factors of social life, comprising his 

l 1 3] Sri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp.112-13 
[14]See works of Paul Radin, the American anthropologist; also a 
three volume work, laureated by the French Academy of Sciences, 
Academy of Sciences, prepared by Arthur Vesme and published in 
English during the thirties 
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body, life, mind, values and spirit, and between the various groups 
comprising the collectivity, and build a social organisation in and 
through which the purpose of the cosmic plan shall be served, and 
steady social progress on human plane assured. This society will 
regard "man not as a mind, a life and a body, but a soul seeking for 
divine fulfilment upon earth, and not only in heavens beyond, which 
after all it need not have left if it had no divine business here in the 
world. And as it will regard man the individual, so it will regard man 
the collectivity, a collective soul seeking upon earth divine fulfilment 
in its manifold relations"[l 5], 

With the basic thesis of identity between the Universal and the indivi¬ 
dual, between spirit and matter, a group or society will seek and 
emphasize this principle of oneness in all dimensions of life: in the 
inorganic, plant, animal, human and superhuman realms. Dharma, 
oneness, coordination, synthesis, call it what we will, will be its 
watchword, as a principle as well as a process. It will be seen to 
permeate all forms of life and structure. Coordination of form and 
function will be obvious to it very easily. It will notice the working of 
this principle of dharma in every part of the manifested universe. The 
mineral, the plant, the animal, the human and the superhuman worlds 
will be seen to be governed by this law of dharma, individually and 
collectively. The very physical organism of a human being will be seen 
to be an epitome of this law of dharma: the muscular, the nervous, the 
circulatory, the glandular and other systems of the body functioning in 
harmony; and it will notice the different aspects of the individual's 
being, his body, life, mind, reason and spirit functioning in unison and 
forming an organic whole. This group will extend its vision and notice 
dharma to be the fundamental law of life of the collectivity or the 
community. It will discover the law of harmonious interaction among 
all the manifested phenomena and among the social and cultural aspects 
of life of man, and their interdependence and interaction with the 
transcendantal Reality, the indwelling Spirit of the Universe. All these 
will be seen to give us but a partial glimpse of the Cosmic symbiosis 
that holds the world, seen and unseen, in one interlocking system, an 
organic whole. 

The law of dharma will be the primary postulate of society based on 
religious view of man and the universe, but it will also b« the funda¬ 
mental process of its social and communal life. It will see beyond the 
clash of interests and ideas, beyond the warring impulses, individual 
and collective, resulting in repression or absorption of the weak by the 
strong, and make mutual aid, cooperation, as distinct from conflict 
and competition, the basis of social life. Mutual dependence and 

[15]Sri Aurobindo, Human Cycle, "The Spiritual aim and Life," quoted 
in Social Sciences and Humanities, pp.157 



exchange between individuals, groups, communities and nations and the 
totality of mankind shall be its guiding principle in planning its collec¬ 
tive life. The logic of the fish or the homicidal concept of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest will find no place 'in its code of 
social life. 

Such a society will develop a sense of self-direction from within. 
First, it will make a sharp distinction between evolution and progress. 
Evolution is a cosmic phenomenon; the direction of its movement is 
undetermined by human effort, while progress implies a change in a 
desired direction. Progress will be seen to be limited in scope and the 
point of reference shall be man. Second, progress will be viewed with 
reference to change in man's well-being, inner and outer. Evolution 
is a neutral category, there is a see-saw movement in its operation. 
Progress implies man's conscious attempt to move constantly and 
steadily in a desired direction. Progress, in this society, will mean 
not a mere movement, but improvement. But it will not be taken to be 
pre-ordained destiny of man; it will combine action with direction. A 
society that has known the purpose of life will also know the method of 
its realization. Third, purposeful action will imply plan and control. 
Man cannot remain a slave to the vagaries of life-movements and 
chance occurrences. He will not expect a ripe fruit to fall into his 
lazily-opened mouth but will need to use his will, and work to make 
things happen. Progress will demand total action in all segments of 
social life. 

The social organization, devised by this society, will make dharma, 
the principle of oneness, as the pole star of its life and social and 
individual progress as its ultimate goal. In the planning of its corpo¬ 
rate life, its social institutions, it will devise means for establishing 
harmonious relationship between different groups and social institu¬ 
tions, so that none shall indent on the other and thereby defeat its 
fundamental purpose(l6). 


The agents of social progress will be both the individual and the social 
organisation. The former's life will need to be planned in terms of the 
four levels of his physico-psychological development. The first stage 
will be that of education. Education will deal with all the powers and 
potentialities of the student. It will emphasize self-direction and help 
him in mastering the technique of transmuting his physical and vital 
energies into mental and spiritual effulgence. It will emphasize study 

andthe e i , an f d dail V “••HUHon. communion with the inner being 

and the larger life around him. so that his mind and soul shall remain 

[16] The author has drawn on his book, Kanu Dharrca Sastrai A Sociology 
cal and Historial Analysis, for the material presented here 
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turned to the fundamental purpose of his being, self-transcendance. It 
will impart to him a code of ethical conduct, spirit of service, virtue of 
self-imposed poverty, so that he will not be discontented if affluence 
avoids him, or he will consider himself a trustee if it comes his way. 
All aggressive, acquisitive impulses shall be brought under control; 
reverence for all forms of life, for all types of being, be their social 
role and status what it may, will be inculcated in him. 

Thus equipped, the individual will be led on to the second stage of his 
life in which the sacramental significance of marriage will be brought 
home to him. Marriage shall be seen to be symbolic of the union 
between the Purusha and Prakriti, between Spirit and Matter. The 
practice of Yoga in his early years shall have taught him the secret of 
self-control, of transforming his animal passions into the luminosity 
of being, and he will respect the sanctity of his wife's personality, and 
not seek to use it for satisfaction of his base passions. The birth of 
children will be considered as discharge of his debts to the enlightened 
ones of the human race, to his parents, to the society at large, to all 
forms of life around him. with which he is closely related and which 
contribute to his spiritual and physical well-being. 

During the la?t two stages of his life, when the physical and mental 
energies are ebbing away, he will withdraw from the arena of active 
life, allowing the younger generation to take his place. He will detach 
himself from the family and turn inwards, spending his time in study 
and meditation. The pattern of life thus planned, with emphasis on 
self-discipline and self-knowledge, will ensure his personal integration 
and neutralise those anti-social tendencies which are otherwise projec¬ 
ted into the society. An unfulfilled individual is a menace to society. 

So much with regard to the individual and his movement through the 
earthly career. But he will have to live and work with the society. He 
will be associated with a group at each stage of his life, and these 
corresponding four groups shall also be trained to do their allotted 
tasks. The first group will be that of teachers, preachers and priests. 
The members of this group will be men of deep and profound insight 
and enlightenment. Their function will be to transmit the spiritual and 
cultural heritage of the group to the rising generation. Simplicity and 
self-imposed poverty will secure for them honour of the society and 
ensure their independence of thought and action. They will uphold the 
Law of Righteousness before the insolent might of wealth and power. 
They will be the spiritual sentinel of society. The second group with 
which he will be associated at the second stage of his life will be that 
of the producers and distributors of wealth and the physical necessities 
of life. This group shall also be trained and required to live in 
conformity with a code of ethics beyond all reproach. It shall be a 
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group of trustees of the welfare of the society. The third group will be 
that of rulers, administrators and the protectors of society. They will 
be in charge of the defensive and administrative tasks, trained in the 
corresponding arts and sciences of public administratiQn and defence, 
but always guided by righteousness in times of war and peace, governed 
by the Rule of Law. But the fourth group, still living and functioning by 
instinct, shall be assigned physical tasks, so that through imitation, 
suggestion and association with the higher groups, it shall slowly and 
contentedly move in the direction of self-culture and enlightenment. 

These, then, are the agents of social progress that the hypothetical 
society, accepting religion as the basic premise of its life, will have 
to devise. We shall now deal with the intra-personal relations of these 
individuals and groups in actual life. A brief statement of this subject 
is ail that can be attempted here. 

It might have been noticed that the social organisation of this society 
follows a sharply-defined, clear-cut, orderly arrangement of things. 
Life of the individual is divided into definite stages, the groups 
constituting society are defined in terms of their roles and status. 
Each stage of the life of the individual is in conformity with his physical 
and mental growth, as each group is assigned tasks appropriate to its 
role* But it is in the third aspect of the life of society that this 
principle of differentiation will also be applied, and that is in payment 
of wages, rewards and privileges for services rendered. Each group 
shall receive what befits its role and status in society. The teacher 
will receive honour and eminence, the soldier and the civil servant will 
wield powe r and authority, so that the society shall be defended from 
outside attack, internal disorder and the work of the state shall go on 
with due obedience to law; the economic group shall be the custodian 
and distributor of the wealth, holding back nothing or depriving others 
of what is their just due; the physical worker shall profit through 
association with, and imitation of, the higher, the enlightened section 
of the society and learn from them a more refined and enlightened 
mode of living. 

This type of social organisation, based on dharma , the principle of 
unity, and differentiation, ha6 been aptly described as social federalism 
by Poet Tagore. Each individual and group is assigned appropriate 
tasks and is assured appropriate returns. None encroaches on the 
other's domain: all are united by a social bond that subordinates the 
individual, aggressive tendencies to the social good. There is no 
assertive or aggressive demand for the so-called fundamental rights. 
Discharge of one's duties in terms of his stage of development and 
social status brings its own reward. The artificial problems created 
by confused thinking and social disorderliness find no place in this 
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milieu. The society does not become all powerful, reducing the 
individual to a mere cipher or an ephemeral phenomenon. The state 
does not become an unmanageable leviathan, usurping all power and 
reducing both the individual and the group to be mere cogs in its 
machine. The individual and the society function in harmonious 
relationships, each promoting the cause of the other's progress and 
welfare[l7]. 

Religion, when thus understood, will be seen to be intensely practical. 
It will lay emphasis on both man and society and their simultaneous 
movement towards a richer life. A progressive transformation of the 
physical, vital and mental personality into a fit instrument of the lumi¬ 
nous Self within, the inner ruler immortal, will aid the society in the 
fulfilment of its tasks, as the transformation of the society from its 
status of a mere collectivity of vital and mental entities into an orderly, 
scientifically organised group dedicated to a life governed by the Law 
of Righteousness, of Dharma, will help the individual to move smoothly 
and steadily along the path of perfection. This is the practical and 
pragmatic utility of religion in the life of the individual and society. 

The thesis, presented in the preceding pages, has found its full and 
authentic exposition and convincing treatment in Manu Dharma Sastra, 
of India. The religious ideas of the Vedas became interwoven into the 
texture of the treatise, said to be the earliest and most authoritative of 
similar documents found in India. As Sri Aurobindo remarks on this 
subject: "This movement of the Indian mind is represented in its more 
critical effort on one side by a strenuous philosophical thinking 
crystallised into the great philosophic systems, on the other by an 
equally insistent endeavour to formulate in a clear body and with strict 
cogency, an ethical, social and political ideal and practice in a consis¬ 
tent and organised system of individual and communal life and that 
endeavour resulted in the authoritative social treatises or Shastras of 
which the greatest and the most authoritative is the famous Laws of 
Manu"[l 8). 

But it should not be supposed that Manu is a mere intellectual 
formulation of ideals or speculation with which Indian seers and sages 
contented themselves. India made a valiant attempt to evolve a type of 
culture in which these ideas of religion, man and society, envisaged 
here, became the foundation stones of her culture. India did not content 
herself with day-dreaming or making futile attempts at preparing 
[I7]lt may be remarked in passing that classification of human beings 
in terms of their temperaments has become a common phenomena in 
educational institutions in industry, in defence forces, in pub- 
administration etc. in the West. 
l 18 JSri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp.323 
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pictures of unrealizable utopian society. But she put all her resources, 
spiritual and material, into the building of a culture in which her 
idealism received a physical incarnation and the ideas became living 
realities. Sri Aurobindo's picture of that culture should set at rest all 
speculation about the practical value or significance of these religious 
ideas about man and society and about the historical evidence of exis- 
tance of such a culture. He says: "Spirituality is indeed the master 
key of the Indian mind: the sense of the infinite is native to it. India 
saw from the beginning - and even in her ages of reason and her age of 
increasing ignorance, she never lost hold of her insight - that life 
cannot be rightly seen in the sole light, cannot be perfectly lived in tue 
sole power of its externalities. She was alive to the greatness of 
material laws and forces; she had a keen eye for the importance of 
physical sciences; she knew how to organise the arts of ordinary life. 
But she saw that the physical does not get its full sense until it stands 
in the right relation to the supraphysical; she saw that the complexity 
of the universe could not be explained in the present terms of man or 
seen by his superficial sight, that there were other powers behind, 
other powers within man himself of which he is normally unaware, that 
he is conscious of only a small part of himself, that the invisible 
always surrounds the visible, the supra-sensible the sensible, even as 
infinity surrounds the finite. She saw toe that man has the power of 
exceeding himself, of becoming himself more entirely and profoundly 
than he is - truths which have only recently begun to be seen in Europe 
and seem even now too great for its common intelligence. She saw the 
myriad gods behind man, God beyond the Gods, and beyond His own 
ineffable eternity; she saw that there were ranges beyond our life, 
ranges of mind beyond our present mind, and above these she saw the 
splendour of the spirit. Then with that calm audacity of her intuition 
she knew no fear or littleness and shrank from no act whether of spiri¬ 
tual or intellectual, ethical or vital courage, she declared that there 
was none of these things which man could not attain if he trained his 
will and knowledge; he could conquer these ranges of mind, become the 
spirit, become a god, become one with God, become the ineffable 
Brahman. And with the logical practicality and sense of science and 
organised method which distinguished her mentality, she set forth 
immediately to find out the way. Hence from long ages of this insight 
and practice there was ingrained in her spirituality, her powerful 
psychic tendency, her great yearning to grapple with the infinite and 
possess it, her ineradicable sense, her idealism, her Yoga, her 
constant turn of her art and her philosophy. 

But this was not and could not be her whole mentality, her entire 
spirit; spirituality itself does not flourish on earth in the void, even as 
our mountain-tops do not rise like an enchantment of dream out of 
clouds without a base. When we look at the past of India, what strikes 
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us next is her stupendous vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and 
joy- of life, her almost unimaginable prolific creativeness. For three 
thousand years at least - it is indeed much longer - she has been 
creating abundantly, incessantly, lavishly, with an inexhaustible many- 
sidedness, republics and kingdoms and empires, philosophies and 
cosmogonies and sciences and creeds and arts and poems and all kinds 
of monuments, palaces and temples and public works, communities 
and societies and religious orders, laws and codes of rituals, physical 
sciences, psychic sciences, systems of Yoga, systems of politics and 
administration, arts spiritual, arts worldly, trades, industries, fine 
crafts - the list is endless and in each item there is almost a plethora 
of activity. She creates and creates and is not satisfied and is not 
tired; she will not have an end of it, seems hardly to need a space for 
rest, a time for inertia and lying fallow. She expands too outside her 
borders; her ships cross the ocean and the fine superfluity of her 
wealth brims over to Judea and Egypt and Rome; her colonies spread 
her arts and epics and creeds in Archipelago; her traces are found in 
the sands of Mesopotamia; her religions conquer China and Japan and 
spread westward as far as Palestine and Alexandria, and the figures of 
Upanishads and the sayings of the Buddhists are re-echoed on the lips 
of Christ. Everywhere, as in her soil, so in her works there is the 
teeming superabundant energy of life. European critics complain that 
in her ancient architecture, sculpture and art there is no reticence, no 
holding back of riches, no blank spaces, that she labours to fill every 
rift with ore, occupy every inch with plenty. Be this defect or no, it is 
the necessity of her superabundance of life, of teeming of the infinite 
within her. She lavishes her riches because she must, as the infinite 
fills every inch of space with the stirring of life and energy because it 
is infinite. 

But this supreme spirituality and this prolific abundance of the energy 
and joy of life and creation do not make all that the spirit of India has 
been in the past. It is not a confused splendour of tropical vegetation 
under the heavens of pure sapphire infinity. It is only to eyes unaccus¬ 
tomed to such wealth that there seems to be confusion in this crowding 
of space with rich forms of life, a luxurious disorder of excess or a 
wanton lack of measure, clear balance and design. For the third power 
of the ancient Indian spirit was a strong intellectuality, at once austere 
and rich, robust and minute, powerful and delicate, massive in 
principle and curious in detail. Its chief impulse was that of order and 
arrangement, but an order founded upon a seeking for the inner law and 
truth of things and having in view always the possibility of conscientious 
practice. India has been predominantly the land of Dharma and Sastra. 
She searched for the inner truth and law of each human and ccsmic acti¬ 
vity, its dharma; that found, she laboured to cast its elaborate form and 
detailed law of arrangement and its application in fact and rule of life. 
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Her first period was luminous with the discovery of the spirit; her 
second completed the discovery of the Dharma; her third elaborated 
into detail the first simpler formulation of the Sastra; but none was 
exclusive, the three elements are always present. Thus, an in¬ 
grained dominant spirituality, an inexhaustible vital creativeness and 
zest of life and, mediating between them, a powerful, penetrating and 
scrupulous intelligence combined of the rational, ethical and esthetical 
mind, each at its highest intensity of action, created the harmony of 
her ancient culture[19]. 

Sri Aurobindo speaks of migration of India's religious and philosophi¬ 
cal thought to the countries as far apart as Japan and China in the east 
and Greece and Rome in the west and in between. But in addition to the 
teachings of the Vedas, Upanishads and of Buddhism went the teachings 
of Manu, and Manu Dharma Sastra is unquestionably the only scripture 
in the world that has made the greatest impact on the life of humanity, 
scattered over the largest part of the globe and over the longest stretch 
of time. If the contemporary archaeological research is to be credited 
with any degree of historical validity and central Asia is accepted as 
the original home of the Aryans, the Bharat Varsha of the Puranas, 
then the migration of Manu's teachings, said to be contemporaneous 
with those of the Vedas, went along with the waves of emigrants to all 
the radial points of the compass, as we shall see presently. India is 
not the only country bearing witness to the astounding practicality of 
Manu's teachings, but the entire world since 5,000 B. C. to today. 

When the Aryans started leaving their homeland in Central Asia and 
moved eastward, they went to the eastern region of Asia and along the 
entire Pacific seaboard, dropping pockets of their population along the 
route. Recent archaeological investigations have revealed the existence 
of knowledge of Manu in Mongolia 5,000 B. C. Ethnologists and 
anthropologists maintain that evidences of Caucasian blood exist among 
the Ainus of Japan and the people of Formosa, Philippine Islands, 
groups of Eastern Islands, along the sea coast of eastern Australia and 
among the Maoris of New Zealand. The languages of peoples of these 
countries, their religious rites, social customs and other traits of 
culture bear close resemblance to those of the peoples of other 
countries where the Aryans settled down and made their home. In the 
Maori mythology, many Sanskrit words, including that of Manu, are 
still in existence. The Manu Dharma Sastra accompanied these waves 
of emigrants and it can safely be asserted to have exerted a great 
influence on the people living in this part of the world, though the 
evidences are fast vanishing. 

[19]Sri Aurobindo, the Renaissance in India, pp.9-l5 
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Manu's name is a household word in India and his teachings continue to 
make impact on the life and thought of every individual from birth to 
the moment of his death. His legal injunctions hold sway in the social 
life of the Hindus, while the much-abused and little understood caste 
system has been in existence since hoary past. Manu was well known 
in ancient Iran. Here Manu Vaiwaswat became Manu Vaiwahant, and 
his well-known classification of human temperaments became adopted 
in toto , the basis of classification being psychological as in Manu 
Pharma Sastra , not ethnic. The researches in Sumerian civilization 
have brought to light the existence of a cultural and social life that is 
almost akin to the one outlined in Manu. Even the methods of dis¬ 
pensing justice are identical[20]. The names of Manu and some of his 
kith and kin are mentioned in the Library of Assurbanipal in ancient 
Assyria. The Egyptian ruler, who controlled Nile and united the 
country, was known as Menues. The ruler and law-giver of ancient 
Crete was known as Minos. Moses, the prophet of the Hebrew people, 
fulfils the same function as Manu in the life of his people and, accord¬ 
ing to some scholars, the social life and thought of the Hebrews reveals 
a remarkable resemblance with that of Manu,[21j. To Sir William 
Jones, who was the first to translate Manu Pharma Sastra in English 
as early as 1790 or so must go the credit of having emphasised the 
identity of names of the law-givers in various countries of the ancient 
world. In all these countries, Bull is the symbol of Manu's teachings: 
it stands for the Law of Righteousness, Pharma. 

Migration of Indo-European tribes from Central Asia, their invasion 
of early Europe, their conquests, their commercial, diplomatic and 
cultural relations with India, the religion of the Mysteries of Mithra 
named after the Vedic God bearing the same name, the Mysteries of 
Isis and Osiris of Egypt and of Orphaeus of Greece among the pre- 
Christian tribes of Europe in western Asia and along the Mediterranean 
region facilitated acceptance of the tradition of Manu being the founder 
of the human race. The word Manu went through changes no doubt. He 
was known as Manu in Iran, Assyria, Babylon; Menues in Egypt, Me in 
Sumeria, Moses among the Hebrews, Minos in Crete and it became 
Menes in Greece. Manu's teachings made a massive impact on 
Greece, as the late Professor E. J. Urwick, of London University 
maintained[22). 

The tradition of Manu being the founder of the German race existed 
among the early tribe of Germans, as Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
has recorded in his Germania, 78 A. P. Greece was under obligation 
to India for sciences and humanities as, no doubt, were earlier 

[20] See the Writings of Samuel N. Kramer, the Keeper of Sumerian Col¬ 
lection in the University of Pennsylvania Museum 

[21] Jacolliot, Louis, Bible in India 

[22] Urwick, E.J., The Message of Plato, 1922 
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civilizations of Egypt, Sumeria, Babylon, Assyria, Crete and others. 
Rome, in turn, accepted Greek culture, and the knowledge of Manu's 
teachings helped the jurists in the preparation of Justinian Code. Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff, former Professor of Law in the University of London, 
and H. G. Wells maintain that the Roman jurisprudence is essentially 
Oriental, both in letter and in spirit. These scholars were preceded in 
this assertion by the French savant, Mons. Louis Jacolliot, who had 
lived and worked in India with brahmans for many years in the last 
century. Nor must we forget that the worship of Mithra was extensively 
practised in the Roman Empire before the advent of Christianity. 
Asoka and the Roman Emperors exchanged ambassadors during the 
third century B.C. There was extensive export of Indian goods to Rome. 
Indian textiles, condiments, and cosmetics were very much in demand 
in Europe and were sold at fabulous prices. Knowledge of Manu and 
his teachings existed in Rome: Roman jurisprudence bears an infallible 
impression of Manu . 

If the tradition of Manu being the founder of the Indo-European tribes 
existed in Europe as early as the pre-Christian Greece and Rome and 
in Rome upto the ending of the Mithra worship and the codification of 
Justinian Code in the sixth century - and no historian worthy of his 
name will deny this today - then Manu's teachings are bound to have 
continued to influence the life and thought of Europe right from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the birth of the Romantist movement in the 
18th Century. Islam, a religion of the primitive tribes of Arabia, 
spread over Asia and Europe like a whirlwind in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, but in all its religious, philosophical, scientific and cultural 
aspects, it served as a bridge between India and the West. There is 
little original that was contributed by Islam[23). What Islam did not 
take from India, it took from Greece, Unan, the land of the Ionians, 
which was admittedly the point of confluence between the peoples and 
cultures of Asia, including India and the western world. Apart from 
that, the relationship between Europe and India never ceased. Travel¬ 
lers went back and forth, some Indian sacred books were translated 
into European languages, Indian goods continued to be sold in European 
markets, missionaries and ambassadors at the courts of Indian rulers 
took back stories of India's wealth and wisdom to the West from the 
time of the Roman Empire to the time when Columbus set out to 

[23]In the light of history, as we know it now, the statement of Mr. 
Jumayun Kabir, a Minister in the Government of India, that Sri 
Shankar Acharya of the Hindus, came under the influence of 

Mohamad is a shockingly perverted reading of history and of the 
history of idea. Some scholars maintain that Sri Shankar Acharya 
w; 3 born in the first century A.D. and was a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ 
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discover a sea route to India. Europe continued to be a commercial 
and cultural outpost of India and Asia till the discovery of the sea route 
and the invention of the gun powder turned tables against both. The 
story of the impact of Manu's teachings during these ten to twelve 
intervening centuries is a forgotten page of human history and needs to 
be reconstructed with proper study and research. 

Before we continue with the birth of the Romantist movement in Europe 
in the 18th Century and the part played by Manu Pharma Sa9tra therein, 
let us take a hurried look at the countries of south Asia and state 
briefly the impact of Manu's teachings. Manu is a household word in 
Bali, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma and Ceylon. His name is inscribed 
in stone in the works of architecture of these countries. His four 
castes are mentioned among these people, while the customs of 
inheritance, marriage, adoption, birth and death ceremonies are all 
based on the teachings of Manu. The nine Law Codes of Indonesia are 
known as Kutar Manava , the small Manu. The coronation oaths of kings 
of these countries mentioned Manu as their archetypal ruler whom they 
must emulate in every respect. 'According to Manu' is a constant 
refrain in their historical and sacred scriptures. While Rishi Agastya, 
the disciple of Manu, is credited with having carried the teachings of 
his Teacher to these countries of Asia[24], the waves of emigrants 
from India in succeeding generations took the Manu Pharma Sastra with 
themselves[25]. 

But we are on surer ground when we come to the time of the Romantist 
movement in Europe. A new world of thought burst upon European 
scholars when Indian texts were translated from Sanskrit into the lead¬ 
ing languages of Europe, such as German, French and English. While 
the discovery of Sanskrit as being the mother of European languages 
exercised an unending fascination over the European mind, it was for¬ 
gotten that there might be some similarity of thought and of social and 
cultural institutions of the peoples who had descended from the common 
stock. But the English translation of Manu by Sir William Jones gave 
considerable impetus to the study of Manu's social thought. Hegel and 
Schlegel brothers studied it carefully and lectured in their respective 
universities in Germany. Karl Marx studied it and refers to it in the 
course of his writings. Neitzche held Manu in high esteem, his 
comparison between it and the Bible being in favour of the former. In 
France, Count de Bonald and Count de Maistre propounded social 

[24] The statues of Rishi Agastya in all the countries of South Asia 
are very much alike, and that holds true of his statues found 
carved in the temples of South India 

[25] The author has dealt with this subject at great length in his Manu 
Dharma Sastra, Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1958 
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thought based on the teaching of Manu. According to Christopher 
Dawson. Count de Maistre lectured on Manu's teachings in Moscow 
while he was French Ambassador there around 1813. St. Simon 
imbibed a great deal from the social teachings of his two predecessors 
and passed on his attainments to his apt pupil, Comte, chauvimstically 
described by the western historians of western social thought as the 
Father of Sociology. Comte studied Manu and refers to it in his 
writings. Jacoiliot maintains that the Napoleonic Code, like its 
predecessor, the Justinian Code, was greatly indebted to Manu and he 
proceeds to prove this by laying side by side many provisions from 
both, revealing their identity. Gobineau was a great student of Manu. 

It is not improbable that the earlier Law Codes of Lipit Ishtar of 
Sumeria, Hammurabi of Assyria, Minos of Crete, and of Darius of 
Persia drew on Manu which was much earlier. At any rate, the matter 
is worth investigating. 

While the teachings of Manu were exerting a great deal of influence on 
the minds of European intellectuals, it is logical to assume that it must 
have exercised an equal, if not greater, influence on the British mind, 
since the first translation of Manu Pharma Sastra , in a European 
language, made its first appearance in England through the translation 
of Sir William Jones. It stands to reason that the intellectuals of that 
time, such as Carlyle, Coleridge, and even poets such as Shelley, 
Keats and Byron, who had come in contact with the Indian thought, were 
influenced by Manu as much as by Gita and Kalidasa's Shakuntala . 
Robert Southey was a good student of Manu : a copy of the book, with his 
marginal remarks, was found in his collection of books recently[26]. 

From here, we cross over to the United States and see clear evidences 
of the impact of Manu on the early leaders of the Transcendentalist 
movement of that country. A copy of Manu was sent across to Thoreau 
by one of his friends, a member of the House of Lords. Thoreau read 
it carefully and passed it on to Ralph Waldo Emerson, who also made a 
good study of it and became an excellent exponent of his teachings as 
his writings will show[27]. Walt Whitman is said to have received the 
loan of this book from Emerson and studied it carefully[28]. Among 
the conventional teachers and students of philosophy may be mentioned 
the names of Josiah Royce of Harvard and Thomas Harrison, of St. 

[26] For a detailed study of this subject, see Cambridge History of 
English Literature, dealing with the Romantist Movement 

[27] When it is claimed that Mahatma Gandhi came under the influence of 
Thoreau and got his inspiration from him, it only means that the 
original source of his inspiration was his ancient progenitor;only 
his teachings were filtered through the brain of an American 

[28] See Cambridge History of American’Literature 
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Louise, Mo. The names of younger generation of scholars of those 
times, who went to European universities for higher education, came 
under the influence of their teachers and became leaders of Sociology 
on their return to their country, will never be known, nor will the 

extent of Manu's teachings on them through their European mentors be 
ever accurately assessed. 


Manu's teachings, based on religious view of man and society, have 
never lost their fascination, because of their sublimity, originality. 

o^ r ,ty n and ,. PraC 1 ,i ! al c UBefUlnea8 - fOT " ome ° £,he adv “ ced thinkers 
eth?rtt a in f ", ' C ° 8mic> or 8*nic. biological, psychological, 

ethical and spiritual evolution of man and society, Manu remains an 

unexcelled epitome of the best and the highest that thel^Illect of man 
has achieved in this realm; it has the imprimatur of the eternal and 
the immortal imprinted deep on it. Even the intellectual and spiritual 
elite of the human race today continue to pay their homage to Manu's 
teachings which they so righly deserve. Mention may be made of some 
°_ * he 8 rcat * 8t lhinkcr8 oi th « contemporary age who have studied Manu 
and acknowledged its supremacy over every other system of social 
thought devised by man in the past and the present. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: Madame H. P. Blavatsky of Russia; Dr. 
Annie Besant, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Vivekananda, Poet 
Rabmdra Nath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Sri Ramana Maharishi, the four 
leading Maths of India, Dr. Bhagwan Das, Mahatma Gandhi, Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave and President S. Radhakrishnan of India; Maurice 
Maeterlink of Belgium; P. B. Ouspensky of Russia; Pitrim A. Sorokin 
of United States. Ail these eminent men in their respective fields have 
loved, studied and propounded the teachings of Manu, and it would be 
no exaggeration to say that the next step in the study and understanding 
of man and his social destiny lies in the direction of Manu Dharma 
Sastra. - 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 

by 

PREM NATH 


This paper does not aim at comprehensive analysis of the origin, 
growth and varieties of religion from the standpoint of different dis¬ 
ciplines. Nor does it aim at close examination of the two opposing 
standpoints: one that religion is only an illusion, an escape mechanism, 
and the other that it is necessary, congenital to human nature and in¬ 
trinsic to reality. Its limited objective is to discuss the theory and 
practice of religion in terms of freedom and authority. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the religious experience of an 
individual outside of any sect or a church and the religious conscious¬ 
ness and practice of an individual as a member of a particular sect. 
Adherence to a particular sect or institutional religion demands com¬ 
mitment to its tenets which are not questionable by its members. Even 
when a religion spreads to far-flung cultures and no longer remains 
absolutely identical with the original due to interaction with the new 
cultural components, the religion of a particular region assumes an 
authority of its own in terms of its fresh dogmas and rituals and 
clerical dominance. If such religion loses a part of its original autho¬ 
rity in the process of adjustment to socio-economic life of a particular 
culture, it makes up in its new institutional structure. In a way the 
problem of power in religion is of a piece with the problem of power in 
any social organisation. A variety of human motives - not always com¬ 
patible, often contradictory - get mixed up and condition a social struc¬ 
ture. That is why the religious vision and promptings of the masters, 
which were sought to be realised through the church are generally viti¬ 
ated in practice. As such the institution of religion is used for pur¬ 
poses other than religious. Since the sentiment of sectarian religion 
cultivated through myriad of rituals and practices turns out to be a 
delicate sentiment it is readily exploited by ignorance or cunning or 
both,of persons who would so will. Often enough the religious senti¬ 
ments and associations of the people cloud the distinction between the 
ideal religion and its functional manifestation in society. Also ignored 
are the means through which the passage from the ideal to the practice 
can be effectively secured. It is complacently believed that the reli¬ 
gious practices sanctioned in a particular religion would naturally make 
people religious. This is too simplistic an approach to human com¬ 
plexity. For it ignores a large number of inter-locked forces within 
the man and in society which tend to make people irreligious. The 
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stereo-types and categories of religion fixed at times before the indi¬ 
vidual is faced with the exact nature of the problem prevent its solution. 
It is doubtful if a sectarian religion in the interest of its own authority 
and make-believe finality can afford to bring into the open some of the 
most painful greed, lust and violence of man and pose them as real 
problems to be solved by objective analysis drawing on all anthropo¬ 
logical disciplines and by suggesting plan of action to match. The rivalry 
of religions and hostility of different sects within the same religion, all 
competing for superiority over the others is most irreligious of mani¬ 
festations of the religious practice even as the unity of religions is 
inspired by religious impulse. Viewed as such religion becomes a 
vested interest or an estrangement from reason and intelligence, en¬ 
veloped in the thick of ignorance and blind routine. And hence one of the 
most exasperating dilemmas of man i. e. the irreligious man in reli¬ 
gious society. 

A great part of the decadent in religion or the stifling of freedom of 
man may be found in one sort of authoritarianism or the other on the 
part of the Church. The authoritarianism gets built round two main 
assumptions. The first may be expressed in Schleirmacher's cele¬ 
brated dictum "The essence of religion consists in the feeling of an 
absolute dependence". And the second, that religion is eternal, auto¬ 
nomous and final. Add to these the psychological component of the 
impulse to power in man. "The feeling of an absolute dependence" 
implies the authority of the super-natural, God etc. , whatever they 
may mean in different religions. It is this ultimate dependence that 
calls for faith or in James' words "the will to believe" as being intrin¬ 
sic to religion. The autonomous nature of religion seeks to insure 
itself against the attacks of any other form of knowledge or against any 
of the other theories of religion based on psychological, sociological 
and cultural needs and adaptations which being relativistic and tem¬ 
poral are sooner dismissed. 

Religious knowledge and truth acquire a status of their own which 
neither the philosophic nor scientific knowledge is allowed to claim 
against them. This knowledge may be revelational as, for example, 
believed by the fundamentalists among Christians according to whom 
the Bible is the only true divine revelation even as a section of the 
Hindus claim the Vedas to be the first and only direct divine revelation. 
Or the knowledge or truth may be acquired through the Yogic method 
or through mystic experience. Even when the religious truth rests 
squarely on the belief in the inadequacy of human knowledge and there¬ 
fore belief in "infinite wisdom of God", as, for example, believed by 
the Catholics it carries with it an unqualified certitude. The certainty 
of religious knowledge assumes an ultimate, immutable, and eternal 
reality whether it is personal God of some religions or moral order of 
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the ethical idealists. On the other hand, the "quest for certainty" and 
the belief in absolutistic nature of knowledge and reality according to 
many a philosophy including pragmatism and humanism, tend to deflect 
the understanding and pursuit of religion for according to them truth is 
relative to growing experience and knowledge is at best perspectivistic. 


However, it will be claimed by a believer that the nature of religious 
truth can in no case be equated with that of philosophic and scientific 
knowledge which is syllogistic and empirical while the former is intui¬ 
tive and a priori. As Kaufmann remarks, "From a modern point of 
view one might say that the search for truth in scripture was not 
directed toward propositional truth, and that the very conception of 
propositional truth was lacking. The most persistent intellectual energy 
and the most prodigious analytic effort were devoted to the loving care 
of a tradition, to the continual contrivance of beautiful and profound 
interpretations, and to questions of morality and ritual", (l) Even when 
the religious truth is expressed and interpreted in statements the 
interpretation as such is anti-metaphysical as maintained by Macintosh 
in regard to Ritschlians, "For them theology consists of theoretical 
judgments, none of which, however, is knowledge in the theoretical 
sense of the world, but all of which, as judgments of religious faith, are 
theoretical judgments based upon value judgments. But, for these 
8emi-Ritschlians as well as for the more typical Ritschlians meta¬ 
physical speculation has no proper place in theology". [2j 

In nearly all religious traditions faith is either primary and knowledge 
secondary or it is supplementary to knowledge in a very influential 
way. This built-in faith in religion has been found to be the cause of 
many a wrong interpretation of religious experience itself besides 
having lent itself to various vested interests, such as clerical, feudal 
and monarchical, towards conservatism. Along one line a formidable 
case can be made to show that religion has tunctioned in history as 
sworn enemy of open society and as a colossal factor in resisting new 
modes of knowledge and social change through all sorts of indoctrina¬ 
tion, censorship, boycott and physical penalties. [3] 

It would be argued by some that scientific knowledge or for that matter 
any knowledge depends on some sort of faith. But the connotation and 
the function of religious faith and scientific faith must be distinguished. 
The scientific faith rests on the fundamental assumption that man is 
capable of knowing reality gradually through his own intelligence and 
efforts without invoking any supernatural powers or believing in them. 

It also declares that scientific knowledge is neither final nor absolute 
and is subject to modification and improvement from time to time. 
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Therefore the two types of faith cannot be equated for not only do they 
reflect two different methodological orientations but also issue into two 
different sets of consequences. And to say that the scientific know¬ 
ledge is compartmental and not final and absolute and therefore not 
dependable in the face of allegedly self-certifying religious knowledge 
is to be too presumptuous in behalf of religious knowledge and too 
small-hearted towards scientific knowledge. 

What about the status of philosophic knowledge in this context? In bulk 
of philosophy, I am afraid, reason and myth flowing from religion, get 
inextricably mixed up. Mature philosophy, however, developes sound 
methodology for evaluating empirical data of different sciences as well 
as for evolving and assessing values, thus attempting to present a 
world-view. Such philosophy without necessarily being sceptical has in 
common with the science the belief (a) that knowledge admits of evolu¬ 
tion and therefore there is no absolute finality about knowledge or its 
methods at any given point of time; there can at best be a degree of 
finality; (b) knowledge must be proved logically or demonstrated ex¬ 
perimentally notwithstanding the situation that any experience is in the 
ultimate analysis a personal one and (c) which follows from above that 
any experience or truth should be communicable and sharable to be 
public truth. History of knowledge and of culture affords enough proof 
that when the aforesaid conditions have not been fulfilled, knowledge and 
culture both have been either sterile and stagnant, dogma-ridden or 
authoritarian leading to monolithic tendencies. [4] 

What then is the status of religious truth? Most of what passes as 
religious truth is highly subjectivistic or organised faith conditioned by 
routinised ritual and church-going. The very fact that a very vast 
majority of the people who proclaim certain religious truths do so 
within the limitations of their own religions to which they happened to 
be born and into which they were regimented from early childhood 
without much freedom to choose a religion proves this. As such, the 
only religious experience that is entitled to honourable status in the 
scheme of knowledge and of living is the one which, to my mind, 
fulfills the following conditions (a) that it is not born of ignorance 
and consequent helplessness but of full knowledge of philosophy 
and science, giving an edge and depth to wonderment and to the 
mystery that still remains; (b) that the ultimate truth is not given once 
for all by any religion orideology but has to be continuously searched 
for any responded to not necessarily by one mode of knowledge or by a 
single methodology; (c) that religion is an open system of knowledge 
and way of life subject to all possible verification and criticism and as 
such «±r adventure of the free mind, and (d) that it is a mechanism of 
knowledge and action for fully realising the image of man in the back¬ 
ground of the universe and for giving effect to it in practice. [5] 
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It can be legitimately shown that most of the religious beliefs and 
actions are the outcome of the ignorance, fear, rigidity, routine, and 
lack of capacity and daring for fresh knowledge and for experimenting 
with truth within the context of a culture. With coming into being of the 
advanced modes of knowledge, religion must undergo change with the 
result that a large area of human thought and action that was earlier 
governed by narrow religious outlook and practices yields now to sci¬ 
entific and philosophic thought on the one hand and to the technological 
control of nature on the other. But still there remain suffering and 
death and, it would be argued, that since they are indissoluble part of 
human situation; religion has to be to fulfill the demands of ultimate 
necessities in an organised manner. Of course different religions 
react to suffering and death in different ways although most of them in 
"quest for certainty" and for immortality, devise escape-mechanisms 
and rationalisations. Now, suffering can be considerably reduced by 
putting intellect to full use in controlling mental and moral life as well 
as manipulating environmental conditions far more effectively than by 
merely ignoring its solution or by simply praying to supernatural 
powers for its removal. And even people can be taught to face death 
heroically on intellectual understanding that it is an inevitable dissolu¬ 
tion of the organism, without necessarily having to invent the hypothe¬ 
sis of future life which, in effect is poor consolation to even the believ¬ 
ing mind. The issue of the existence of future life which may well 
remain an open question should be decided on more solid grounds than 
on otherwise appreciable wish of the mortals to be immortals. The 
legitimate intellectual satisfaction is not the offer of certainty but the 
proof of it. [6J 

The authenticity of religion can be decided on the examination of the 
issue whether religion is the consequence of the neurotic need or of the 
fundamental need of the ontologically healthy mind. Thinkers such as 
Freud and Marx by declaring religion as "obsessional neurosis" and 
■opiate of the people" respectively arrive at the same conclusion about 
it though from different premises. Surely great part of the practice of 
religion answers to their analysis and descriptions. Freud, it may be 
stated parenthetically, is optimistic that in the remote future the 
humanity will outgrow the obsessional neurosis as the child outgrows 
the seemingly inevitable neurosis of infancy, and thus enjoy a "primacy 
of the intellect". A section of scholars seeks to save religion for prag¬ 
matic reasons, if for nothing else. Religious beliefs and symbolisms, 
it is maintained by Jung, for example, have great value from the point 
of view of mental and social hygiene. The belief in God is prophylactic 
against individual neurosis. And when the belief in personal immorta¬ 
lity is added to the belief in God* it fortifies the individual against all 
pathological conditions that the fear of'death in particular occasions. 
It is, therefore maintained that on therapeutic grounds it is paying to 
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believe in the immortality of soul and to feel that human beings are not 
puny cells but have a large share and, therefore, a large part to play in 
the cosmic life. This need to belong to the cosmos and to the ever¬ 
lasting life is continuous with the need to belong to the group and the 
community as, for example, reflected in the Oxford Group Movement 
with their assuring welcome "You are accepted". [7] 

A religion or religious truth resting primarily on pragmatic grounds 
rests indeed on shaky foundations for any number of substitutes of 
religion can be discovered to wean away devotion from the Divine to the 
state, nation, individual or the like. The crucial question, therefore, 
is whether there is a fundamental and intrinsic need for religion like 
the need for food or the need for self-expression. Some thinkers such as 
Gordon Allport maintain that there is a basic need in personality for 
religion. Man must relate to the whole Being in the process of 
"becoming" (Allport) or of self-actualization (Maslow). The urge to 
freedom and to knowledge of the ultimate, to self-actualisation and 
devotion to chosen subjects, values and causes is a basic impulse and 
is synonymous with " becoming". This impulse we may call religious 
impulse and what follows as a result of the exercise of this impulse the 
religious experience; freedom of being and becoming, of independent 
thinking and self-chosen and self-directed adventure of the mind being 
the essential conditions of its growth. Anything that stifles it, as 
authoritarian religion does, is un - religious. Religion as such is 
dynamic and creative, essentially a response of the whole man to the 
challenge of the whole reality. It is first of all life-affirming before it 
can probe into the unknown. It must first be humanistic, making for 
just relations between man and man before venturing into the ordering 
or relation between man and the universe. It, in effect, embraces 
altruism, love, non-violence. "reverence for life", and gives them 
richer meaning and as such improves the quality of human beings and 
of human existence. For it there is no once-for-all discovered or 
realised God. Its God, in question, is equal to the unknown or equal 
to the best of human aspirations and its love of God, the love of the 
unknown and of its excellence. This saves religion from being 
dogmatic in its assertion about the nature of God who otherwise has 
been deeply conditioned in human thought and emotions over the ages, 
by almost the same methods by which some of the ideologies are done 
in our own day. This approach would therefore not hesitate in carrying 
out the "experimental study of God" wherever it may lead, not minding 
whether it corrodes all faiths by which man has lived so far or whether 
it discovers a new God who gives a lie to all previous gods or God, thus 
showing a religious courage par excellence . 

That is to say that the study of religion cannot be a close system. It 
has to be pursued in terms of comparative religion, "varieties of reli- 
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gious experiences" and immense psychical potentialities which new 
psychological knowledge such as Maslow's "peak experiences" may lay 
bare. It is plausible to maintain that human "subjectivity" or true 
being which is the genuine concern of religion, cannot be subjected to 
experimental study of the model of the natura/'sciences, certainly not 
presently or in foreseeable future, yet the need for improving the 
methodology of religion is paramount. While this methodology of 
"subjectivity" is bound to differ from that of the natural sciences yet it 
may well succeed in telling genuine subjectivity from the spurious one 
which is often turned into an absolute. By the same token, the whole 
approach to the problem of religion in the field of education should be 
methodical as in any other subject of study. In fact there is a great 
scope for experimental approach to religion as curricular subject. 
Whereas in other subjects of study quite many techniques have been 
developed and in some cases nearly perfectly there has not been any 
worth-while adventure in technique-making in the field of religion as 
curricular subject and that explains why religious instruction is 
almost universally blind, mechanical or orthodox. The religion sup¬ 
ported in this paper is open religion notwithstanding the extreme com¬ 
plexity and multiple dimensions of human consciousness. To what 
extent the unconscious and the supra-conscious, going beyond the logic 
of empiricism, occasion and determine religious experiences and by 
what measure they are to be evaluated as authentic experiences are 
legitimate and pertinent questions for the open religion. Short of this 
approach, all religion-statements or God-statements are either igno¬ 
rant, emotive or compulsive. [8) 

In contrast to the authoritarian religion with all its vested interests or 
the religion of superstition and dogma militating against human 
freedom,dignity and individual and social progress, the open religion is 
creative and ameliorative. It adds new dimensions to morality and 
social progress by seeking to improve the individual qualitatively. It is 
inclusive of morality and does not stand outside of it whatever under¬ 
standing and relationship it might succeed in forging with the total 
reality. As such it is an attitude and sentiment of the mind to the whole 
existence and while it has the inner psychological intensity,its external 
manifestation is to be found in the faith and devotion with which this 
state of mind is discharged in noble action. This religion is amelio¬ 
rative and integrative, personality-wise, society-wise and cosmos- 
wise. It is as such the adventure of the whole man for wholesome life 
and for whole truth. 



Walter Kaufmann, Critique of Religion and Philosophy, Doubleday 
Company, New York, 1961. p. 270. 
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[2] "Theology and Metaphysics" by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, in 
Dagobert D. Runes (Ed.) Living Schools of Philosophy, Littlefield 
Adams and Co., Iowa, 1958, p. 183. 

[3] An extremely straightforward support of this thesis may be seen 
in Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic Power , The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1949. 

[4] Adapted from my paper "Place of Religion in Education" in 
The Indian Philosophical Quarterly, Amalner, (Vol. XXXVIII. 
No. 2, July 65) p. 99. 

[5] Ibid. 

[6] Ibid. 

[7] Ibid. 

[8] Ibid. 
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MONASTIC AND PRIESTLY ORDERS AS 
FACTORS IN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

25 October, 1965 




BUDDHIST MONASTICISM AND LAY SOCIETY 

by 

SUKUMAR DUTT 


The Monk represents a distinct type of life in religion distinguished by 
two characteristic features: first, renunciation of society and social 
relations, second, collective living under a system of rules and regula¬ 
tions. He is thus differentiated from a hermit, an ascetic, a Tapasir 
who lives in solitude and observes no regula. 

It was in Buddhism and Jainism that this type of life originated. Indian 
in origin, it was adopted by Christianity in medieval Europe. Long 
centuries before it appeared in Christianity, it had been organised and 
developed in India, proliferating into several sects and orders. Bud¬ 
dhism was the breeding ground of monasticism and was so closely 
identified with the religion in its first stage of development that the 
monk-organisation called the Sang ha was equiparated with the Buddha, 
the Divine Founder and the Dhamma, his teachings, in the Three-jewel 
( Tri-ratna) creed of the religion. 

Westerh scholars of an earlier generation like Kern whose impression 
of Buddhism was largely derived from the Pali canon of early Thera- 
v^da Buddhism have characterised Buddhism as a "monastic institution' 
with the laity only as accessory. [1] A closer study of the canon, 
however, would hardly bear out this view, for this canon contains a 
number of sayings of the Founder (Buddhavacana) which show some¬ 
thing else in the Founder's mind than merely the establishment of a 
great monastic community. Was the monastic community founded by 
him to be an end in itself or the means to a further end? Had it any 
mission beyond self-propagation and self-development? Answers to 
these queries are in the Founder's canon-reported utterances. 

The thought must have been present to his mind that,outside the monk 
community, there was the wide world of lay men and that it would spell 
no fulfilment of his mission if his religion remained confined to his 
monk-disciples and not spread in the world outside. 

For this outside world, the expression in the canon is Bahujana (the 
world of the Many), the masses ignorant of the faith and unconverted. 
The conversion of these many, rather than the organisation of a cult- 
group or a closed society, seems to have been the Founder's great 
object in life, to make the many accept the faith "that was gracious at 
the beginning, in the middle and at the end". 
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Buddhism is a proselytising religion. The canonical text sanctioning 
proselytism is that of the first injunction of the Buddha to his monk- 
followers. This injunction was given to them when they were a small 
body of wandering mendicants among whom there were not even a 
hundred qualified monks ( arhants) : 

"Go forth, O Bhikkhus, on your wanderings, for the good 
of the Many, for the happiness of the Many, in com¬ 
passion for the world, for the good, for the welfare, for 
the happiness of gods and men. Let not two of you go the 
san.e way" 

"O Bhikkus, proclaim the Dhamma which is gracious at 
the beginning, gracious in the middle and gracious at the 
end. "[2] 

In laying this mission on the monks, he gave to monk-life a new dimen¬ 
sion and purpose, not isolating it from, but connecting it with the life 
of the laity. 

What the Founder considered to be the fulfilment of the Dhamm a is 
stated in an episode in the Mahanibbana Suttanta in which Mara tempts 
him to cease his life, because his life was now needless, as its mis¬ 
sion was complete and his disciples were now qualified to carry on his 
religion and expound it to the laity. But he refused to recognise this 
condition as completion of his mission in life. What he desired before 
passing into the 'Great Decease' was to see his Dhamma become bahuj 
i anna. clearly explained and made so manifest as to win acceptance 
by all the lay world. [3] 

The canons of Buddhism were made by the monks and the religion pre¬ 
sented in them is of monkish conception. Some of its aims and ideals 
like Nibbana were clearly such as could be followed only by those who 
were ordiined and self-dedicated. The common people strove to attain 
what they thought would redound to their 'welfare' and 'happiness 1 . The 
expressions, Bahujana-hitaya (for the welfare of the Many) and Bahi^ 
jana-sukhaya (for the happiness of the Many), interpreted in their plain 
meaning, would connote such welfare and happiness as would befit the 
life of the laity; only these concepts needed to be attuned to the higher 
ethical purpose of the religion. 

From the beginning, Buddhism made a distinction between the Grihastha 
(the householder) and the Pabbajita (the goer-forth or the homeless 
monk). The former followed different ways of life, pursued different 
aii nr and objectives, were tied down to the secular vocations of life. 
To elevate this life and infuse into it the higher values of the religion, 
to attune its 'welfare' ( Hita) and 'happiness' (Sukha) to a higher standard 
of values, was the great purpose the Founder assigned to monkhood. 
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Monkhood was aligned to this purpose by adding to it a missionary 
character, unknown in other monastic systems. 


From the beginning, there were rites and ceremonies in "Buddhism in 
which the monks and the laity jointly participated. The Uposa tha, 
observed to this day in countries of Hinayana Buddhism, was the most 
ancient of them. It was a fortnightly gathering of monks and lay men,, 
but the monk part of the rite was different from that of the laity. The 
monks on this occasion would assemble separately to recite the mon¬ 
astic code, the Patimokkha , while the lay people gathered to receive 
religious instruction out of the canon from the monks. It is remark¬ 
able that in the canon itself there is a number of Suttas , captioned as 
Gahapati-vaggas (groups of Suttas for householders) which are distinc¬ 
tive from the rest as they inculcate only ethical Virtues. They are evi¬ 
dently deemed to constitute the Dhamma for lay men. It throws light 
on a provision in the Patimokkha that a monk who seeks to explain the 
Dhamma. 'clause by clause' ( padaso) to one unordained is guilty of an 
ecclesiastical offence. [4] To convert lay men to monkhood was no 
object of proselytism. 


Monkhobd, as conceived in Buddhism, was thus essentially different 
from its Christian concept. The latter arose from the idea of monks' 
complete aloofness from the world, complete isolation from society, 
and to implement it, the first Christian monasteries of West Asia were 
located in desert regions, difficult of access and far from the haunts of 
men. In Nitrea, Celia and Scete the abodes of monks were at such 
remove from human habitations that the dealings of monks with the out¬ 
side world were reduced to a minimum, only so far as was absolutely 
necessary to procure food and clothing. These monasteries were at first 
mere hermit cells, but the eremitical ideal was afterwards replaced in 
Christian monachism by the gradual growth of cenobium under Pach- 
omius and Saint Benedict. The cells became monasteries with collec¬ 
tive life and government by regula. But the fundamental principle of 
isolation from society, was strictly enforced till it was broken by the 
Jesuits as late as in the nineteenth century. Monastic life was supposed 
to be a life aloof and inbred with minimum contacts with the outside 
world, meant to be a world of its own and to function within it. Bud- 
dhist monasteries, on the other hand, were located in or near cities 
and towns and, if on mountain sides or hill-tops, at sites accessible to 
men. There was a class of monks who believed that the proximity of 
men interfered with meditation and other religious exercises and who 
preferred to live in a forest clearing. Such monks, described as 
Aranyaka (Forest-dwellers) in the canon, were not regarded in higher 
este^n and had to learn the ways of cenobitical life when they repaired 
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to monasteries outside. [5] The usefulness of monasteries. as Nagasena 
explained to the Greek ruler Milinda, was that monasteries made 
monks easily approachable ( sulabha-dassana) by lay men seeking con¬ 
tact with them. [6]. 

While Christianity set a gulf between monk-life and lav life. Buddhism 
sought to bind up the two. The Buddhist monks were enjoined to func¬ 
tion as missionaries and promoters of the Hita (Welfare) and Sukha 
(Happiness) of the laity. The lay world was not kept deliberately at a 
distance; though it was different in aims and purposes and ways of life, 
the many men's world was for them the true field for their mission. 
Living outside society, it was its welfare and happiness that their 
monastic vow bound them to seek. 

The Buddhist pattern of monk-life and monk-organisation did not re¬ 
main the same throughout; it changed by slow degrees from century to 
century as the religion itself changed and developed. [7] Round the 
beginning of the Christian era, Mahayanism emerged with a consider¬ 
able relaxation of the old monastic ( Vinaya) rules. But this did not bar 
ordination of monks or their collective character. The institution of 
monkhood had come into a traditional shape and character and the 
fundamental canonical concept of the monk as a teacher of the laity and 
promoter of its welfare and happiness was never abandoned. 


From India,Buddhism spread to Ceylon in the third century B. C. , in 
the reign of Emperor Asoka, when the religion was still in the initial 
Hinayana stage. Centuries later.when Buddhism had developed further 
in India, monasteries had been widely established over the land, and 
different sects of monks, professing adherence to different schools of 
the religion like the Hinayanist Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists, and 
come into existence. Buddhism was introduced into other countries of 
East Asia. The Sangha (monk community) being an inalienable part of 
its system, appeared at every centre of Buddhism. The monk teachers 
propagated and popularised the faith; it was welcomed by most of the 
rulers; ^ Anawrahta in Burma, Rama Khamheng in Siam, the Han 
Emperor Wu-ti in China, the Mikado in Japan. 

Why Buddhism was so readily received by the rulers was because it 
was found to be a civilising agency in social and communal life at a 
time of history when the countries (with the sole exception of China) 
were at an early stage of social and cultural evolution. Anawrahta, 
Khatnheng or other rulers who had the growth of civilization in their 
domains at heart set up accomplished monk-teachers of Buddhism to 
explain and propagate the religion and gave them open-hearted and 
open-handed support. 
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In one country of East Asia, which had been for several centuries under 
the impact of Hinduism of the Puranic variety and where Buddhism 
came later in the fourteenth century, a complete social revolution 
resulted from it. This country was Cambodia. The State in Cambodia 
was dominated by a cult which is known as the Deva-raja cult in which 
the King was worshipped as a deity and the king's ego was supposed to 
be transmissible to his descendants. It was a priest-ridden and caste- 
governed country. Its society was regulated by the Hindu caste-system 
with hereditary status in the upper castes. But the whole state system 
and social structure underwent a complete revolution through Buddhist 
influence penetrating from outside. With the coming of monks of the 
Theavada school, the Cambodians were able to imbibe from their 
teachings the doctrine of Karma, summed up so succinctly in the 
Sutta-nipata: 

■None is by birth a Brahmana; none by birth non-Brahmana; 
by deeds is one a Brahmana, by deeds non-Brahmana. By 
deeds one is a farmer and by deeds a citizen; by deeds a 
trader too; By deeds is one a servant or a thief; By deeds 
a soldier or a celebrant; And so a raja is by deeds" 

The dootrine was a death-blow to the theory of the divinity of kingship, 
the pretensions of caste, the superiority in society of hereditary aristo¬ 
cracy, to which people in Cambodia had so long been accustomed. 
When, Angkor, the heart of the old Hindu civilization of Cambodia and 
its political capital, stood in danger of invasion by the Siamese in 1431, 
not a hand was raised by the Cambodians to save it. After this event 
the old lamps quickly went out giving place to new. Cambodia became 
a Buddhist country thereafter, and changed wholly in its social structure. 

In whichever country in East Asia Buddhism was introduced and the 
Buddhist monks spread their teachings among common folk, social 
changes came about, not in such a revolutionary sweep as in Cambodia, 
but slowly and gradually. They may be traced by the anthropologist, but 
they are perceptible to the historian in the quality of group life and its 
institutions in their passing from age to age. A picture of the social 
culture that prevailed in Tang China, specially in the rural parts, just 
before the suppression of Buddhist monasteries and monks byWuTsang, 
exists in Ennin's Diary. Ennin was a Japanese monk, abbot of a Tendai 
establishment. To avoid some complications in his establishment, he 
left his country on a short pilgrimage in China during 838-847. He 
described in his diary the manners and customs of Chinese rural 
society in which he had moved. He found society pervaded by Buddhism 
and under the influence of Buddhist mpnks. It was permeated with 
charity and loving kindness; many amenities for monks and pilgrims 
were available and the virtues practised by the people were the Bud- 
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dhist virtues that they had learnt from the monks. [9] A distinctive 
quality of social life had flowered from the practice of Buddhism and 
the preaching of monks. Something of the same quality developed in 
social life, more or less, in other countries too where Buddhism 
prevailed. 

In India,Buddhism as an institutional religion was extinct shortly after 
the Moslem conquest of northern India in the 12th century, which in¬ 
volved the devastation of all existing Buddhist monasteries and the dis¬ 
persal of monks. In my book on Buddhist Monks and Monasteries in 
India . I have tried to trace their contribution to Indian culture. The 
religion went into decline in India; it was slowly giving place to a reno¬ 
vated Hinduism even in the fourth and fifth centuries and the ‘decline was 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrims. It is remarkable that in these cen¬ 
turies of Buddhism, some of the great monasteries grew to the stature 
of universities and, sensing the need of the age, they turned themselves 
from radiating centres of Buddhism into centres of liberal learning to 
which both Buddhists and non-Buddhists were admitted. The old canon- 
bound system of monastic studies was liberalised and made many- 
sided. This adaptability to change in the greater world outside mon¬ 
astic cloisters could hardly have been possible,had the monks been out 
of touch with society and never felt its pulse. [10] 


Whether it is possible or not to bring monks within the structure of 
society, it is undeniable that monks, if they follow the Buddhist ideal 
and conform to the Buddhist type, can play a unique role in the sphere 
of what we call social welfare activities. Far back in Chinese history, 
the Hun kings of northern China(4th century A. D.) were so convinced of 
the possibilities of enlisting monkhood in social service to the people 
that they organised a 'clerical bureaucracy' of monks entrusting them 
with the social service work of the state. They were charged with the 
due distribution in rural areas of state charities and donations. The 
economic development also of rural areas was in their hands. The 
greater monasteries became entrepreneurs for industries of different 
kinds. They set up water-mills and oil-presses and developed local 
manufactures, even established pawn-shops and held auctions and 
sponsored temple - fair s. It was a peculiar feature of the Buddhism of 
North China in the age when the 'Celestial Empire' was split up into 
North and South after the fall of the Three Kingdoms. 


The Chinese experiment cannot perhaps be repeated in our modern age. 
It shows, however, the possibility of monkhood to function for the Hita 
and Sukha of society at large, a function which was inherent in the Bud¬ 
dhist conception of monk-life. 
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[1] Manual of Indian Buddhism , p.72. See also Archibald Scott's Bud¬ 
dhism and Christianity , p.272, where he says: "Its (i. e. of Bud¬ 
dhism) lay associates, however numerous, were but the fringes of 
religious communities" . 

[2] Mahavagga, I, 11,1 - "Caratha bhikkhave carikam bahujanahitaya 
bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya hitaya sukhaya devaman- 
usSanam. Mi eken agamitha. Desetha bhikkhave dhammam adi- 
kalyanam majjhekalyanam pariyosanakalyanam" . 

[3] Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, III, 8. 

[4] "Yo pana bhikkhu anupasampannam padaso dhammam vaceyya 
pacitiyam. Pacittiya, 4 ( Patimokkha) 

[5] See, Gulassani Sutta (No. 69) in the Majjhima Nikaya . 

[6] See, Trenchner's Milindapanha, p. 212 

[7] See, S. Dutt's Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India, (Allen and 

Unwin, 1962), pp. 169-170 ff. 

[8] Sutta-nipata. w. 650-655 - The translation is taken from The 
Living Thought of Gootama the Buddha, by Coomaraswamy and 
Horner (published by Cassel & Co. . London, 1948). 

[9] Ennin's work is available in an English translation by Edwin Rais- 
chauer in two volumes entitled Ennin's Travels in Tang China and 
Ennin 1 s Diary , (published by Ronald Press, New York 1955). 

[10] See, S. Dutt's Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India . (Allen and 
Unwin, 1962). pp. 319-327. 
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BRAHMANICAL PRIESTLY ORDERS: ROLE 
OF PROPHETS AND SAINTS IN SOCIETY 

by 

B. Ch. CHHABRA 


In th\9 paper I propose to focus attention on one of major aspects of 
Religion and Society, namely the priestly or monastic orders and the 
role of prophets and saints in society. India has the reputation of being 
a land of religion par excellence . It is indeed so from times immemo¬ 
rial. All activities of man in India continue to revolve round religion. 

The elasticity and resilience of Indian religion accommodate every 
individual, at every age and at every stage. The Indian conception of 
godhead ranges from the crudest to the loftiest. Besides, it changes 
with the change of mood and mental attitude of each individual on the 
onward march of life. In short, Indian religion caters to all tastes. It 
is due to this flexibility in religious matters that Indian culture has 
survived the ravages of time and has maintained its continuity, un¬ 
broken through the ages. 

Sages and saint9, prophets and seers, monks and mystics, priests and 
pontiffs in India, are all so many lumps of butter floating in milk, so 
to say. They are th# product of society, they live and move in 
society, and yet they maintain their aloofness. They are both a part of 
society, and apart from society. The comparison ends there; for, other¬ 
wise, unlike balls of butter afloat in milk, they sweeten the society they 
live in. They play a vital role in society. 

People in India have got accustomed to living under the aegis of these 
holy personages, directly or indirectly. Life of every Indian is bound- 
up with religion, so much so that it has become an integral part of his 
or her being. And, essentially, it differs with each individual. In the 
words of the sage Vyasa, or rather in those of the Lord Krishna, in the 
Bhagavadglta, every human being in the world has faith and is charac¬ 
terised by the peculiar quality of his or her faith, which' embraces even 
the non-belief of those who refuse to believe in the existence of God: 
sraddhamayo-yam purusho yo yach-chhraddha sa cva Bah . 

By tradition and training, every Indian, as a rule, holds holy personages 
in high esteem, and is thereby respected in society as pious and vir¬ 
tuous. The Maurya Emperor A9oka, in his rescripts on morality, en¬ 
joining his subjects certain basic virtues such as obedience to one's 
parents, directs that liberality or giving gifts to Brahmanas and 
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Sramanas is meritorious: brah mana-sramanana m sadhu danam. It is 
significant that he specifically mentions Brahmanas and Sramanas. By 
Brahmanas,he means priests and ascetics adhering to the traditional 
Vedic religion, and by Sramanas, he refers to monks and mendicants 
professing the then newly founded Buddhistic faith and possibly also its 
compeer. Jainism. Evidently Asoka exhorts his people always to show 
reverence to, as well as to attend to the needs of, such persons who 
have renounced the worldly ties for personal salvation and for general 
good, such as rishis and bhikshus. His singling out in this context the 
two prominent rival groups in the field of religion during his days, 
Brahmanas and Sramanas, shows the spirit of equity and tolerance, for 
which Asoka is well-known. 

We know how, after the Kalinga War, Asoka embraced Buddhism and 
how, in order to spread broadcast the teachings of the Lord Buddha, 
both within and outside India, he zealously encouraged Buddhist mis¬ 
sionary movements. Prof. S. Dutt has shed a welcome light on this 
aspect in his paper on Buddhist Monasticism and Lay Society. We can 
picture to ourselves how, in the time of Asoka and afterwards, Buddhist 
monks and preachers, moving about individually or in groups, attracted 
special notice. But the very fact that Brahmanas are bracketed to¬ 
gether with Sramanas in Asoka's rock edicts shows that somewhat 
similar priestly orders were in existence in the country for propagat¬ 
ing Brahamanical faith as well. They might not have enjoyed royal 
patronage. Besides, these institutions may not have been formed on the 
pattern of Buddhist bhikshu-sanghas. 


History knows Vasishtha, Visvamitra, Yajnavalkya, Bhardvaja.Satanika 
and many others, famous as great sages and royal priests who had 
flourished much before Asoka's time. We need not go into details here 
as to their activities. 

The most conspicuous example of Brahmanical order, matching a 
Buddhist bhikshu-sangha is perhaps the matha of Sankaracharya, estab¬ 
lished in the 8th-9th century, which continues-to this day. Earlier and 
in-between there were many other monastic orders, belonging to 
various seats, Pasupatas, Bhagavatas, and the like, some of which exist 
even now, though not so well-known. The monastic order founded by 
Sankara, the great teacher, philosopher, poet and prophet, had and still 
has four pithas or seats in four cardinal directions to cover the whole 
of India. Sringeri in Mysore, Puri in Orissa, Dwarka in Gujarat, and 
Badarinath in the Himalayas. The chosen head of each of these, in 
guru-sishya parampara, is designated Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya 
after the name of the fdunder. 
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Of comparatively recent origin,is the well-known Ramakrishna Ashram. 
It may be considered a modern version of the traditional monkish 
order. It has numerous centres, both within India and abroad. The fine 
work they are accomplishing in various spheres of social welfare and 
religious instruction needs no comment. 

It is a shining example of the vital role played by prophets and saints in 
society. Think of the part played in the past by Tulasi, Suradasa, 
Nanak, Kabir, Mirabai, Tukaram and others, as also by Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Ramatirtha, Aurobindo, Ramana Maharshi, and the like, 
each one a brilliant luminary in the galaxy of religion. It is difficult to 
assess, in terms of quantity and quality, the value of the services 
rendered to society by these celebrities, individually and collectively. 
Suffice it to say that, so far as culture in India is concerned, it owes 
its glory to these balls-of-butter in our midst, to use again the homely 
similitude. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, inaugurating the present seminar, pointed out how 
religion is a spiritual necessity, and how every reflecting individual in 
human society does feel this necessity. According to the Lord Krishna 
In the Bhagavadgita, these God-seeking individuals fall under four 
classes: those who are afflicted or distressed, those who are curious 
about the universe around them, those who desire a particular object 
like success, wealth, children and the like, and lastly those who possess 
true and perfect knowledge - arto jijnasur artharthi jnani cha Bharatar- 
Bhabha. Thus everyone of us has the need of religion, in some form or 
other, and to supply this need we all need proper guidance which is best 
obtained from the wise, the emancipated souls, saints and prophets. 

Let me end with the words of the sage Vyas: dharmad arthas cha kamas 
cha so dharmah kim na sevyate (it is from dharma , i. e. , religion, that 
one obtains both wealth and happiness)! then why not practise that 
dharma ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AN 
INDIAN RELIGIOUS LINEAGE 
IN CAMBODIA AND THAILAND 

by 

PROF. JEAN FILLIOZAT 


In Cambodia and Thailand there are groups of ' Brahamanas', as they 
are called in these countries. Their main occupation is to perform 
rites in the Royal palaces and in the State ceremonies. They are Bud¬ 
dhist by religion like the other peoples of these nations, but they have 
preserved by traditions several books in Sanskrit written in the grantha 
characters of the Tamil country. They no longer use these books 
directly; they use translations in their languages. 

The Sanskrit texts contained in the extant manuscripts are quite simi¬ 
lar to others employed in South-India. They deal with ritual and give 
mantras to be recited during the ceremonies. These mantras are 
numerous. Many are Vedic, the others are Agamic. 

Such groups of 'Brahmanas' have been studied by Prof. Quaritch Wales 
in his book,Siamese State Ceremonies. According to their present tra¬ 
dition and references to them in previous books their ancestors came 
mainly from Ramesvaram and also from Banaras. In any way their 
books are from Tamil country exclusively. The tradition noticed by 
Prof. Quaritch Wales in Cambodia and still existing there gives their 
origin as from the Kailasa. This is not a fanciful, but a precise indi¬ 
cation. It means that the ancestors of those who claim this origin be¬ 
longed to the Kailasaparampara which is a spiritual lineage of the 
Tamil country. 

This Kailasaparampara, in Tamil Kayitayaparamparai, traces its origin 
back to the revelation of the Agamas by Siva on the Mount Kailasa. It is 
divided into two lines, Skandaparampara and Nandiparampara. Meykan- 
dadevar (in Sanskrit Satyajnanadarsanin), the author of the Sivajnana- 
bodha (XIHth century) belonged to this lineage. The doctrines he pro¬ 
fessed are those of the Saivasiddhanta, referred to by name in a 
Pallava inscription of the VUth century and resting upon the Sivagama 
tradition. 

In the line of the parampara after Meykanadadevar came the founders of 
two main religious establishments now in activity the adhinams of 
Dharmapuram and Tiruvavadudurai, respectively close to and near of 
Mayuram (Mayavaram on the maps). These establishments have had 
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and continue to have a great social importance as centres of teaching 
and widespreading of the Saivasiddhanta philosophy as well as of the 
practice of the religion. The monks who belong to this lineage and to 
these monastic organisations come from any varna. They are 
mainly non-brahmanas, as their religion, though admitting the distinc¬ 
tions of the castes as a social fact, does not accept a discrimination. 
Anybody may receive the diksa (in the anuloma order, that is. a brah- 
mana from brahmana. a kstriya from a brahmana or a ksatnya 
etc.). 

So, those people who went to Thailand or Cambodia and belonging to the 
Kailasaparampara may have been non-Brahmanas, though they were 
called' Brahmanas'. Their descendants cannot, in any case have kept the 
brahmanic status as defined in the Dharmasastras. because they mar¬ 
ried girls of the foreign countries in which they have been fixed. But it 
is usual, since the first century A. D. in foreign countries of the 
South-East Asia to call all the Indians having any connection with the 
religion 'Brahmanas'. 

The situation was the same in the times of the flourishing of Saiva and 
Vaishava religions in ancient Cambodia. Many Sanskrit inscriptions 
from these times designate as 'Brahmanas' not only those coming from 
India and who may have been regular brahmanas, but also some others 
born in Cambodia from Cambodian mothers. The denomination was not 
strict at all. Furthermore the last ones may have been justified to have 
this designation by reference to a view reported by the Manusmriti 
though unorthodox. According to his view, the father is bringing the 
seed (bija) the mother is the field (ksetra) in which the seed develops, 
and the kind (jati) of the plant is determined by the seed, not by the 
field. So, a brahmana's son is brahmana, whatever his mother 
have been. 

Two important questions may arise. Why in the modern Thailand and 
Cambodia, where the Theravada Buddhism is the national religion, the 
service of such brahmanas have been required since today? Are these 
modern brahmanas descendants of those who acted as priests before 
the conversion of the countries to the Theravada Buddhism? 

The answer to the first is that this Buddhism does not supply rituals 
for the kings and the states. So the need of specialists of these rituals 
was felt even after the conversion to the Theravada doctrine. 

Regarding the possibility of continuity in the employment of the same 
class of brahmanas since the items in which the Saiva and Vaisnava 
religions were in vogue the answer is more complicated. The extant 
groups are not survivals of the ancient ones; they would have kept the 
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ancient way of writing Sanskrit in Cambodia instead of adopting the 
modern grantha characters in their books. Historically we have also 
testimonies of the arrival at last of the majority, in the recent cen¬ 
turies. They are called also Baku in Cambodia, and this name, ac¬ 
cording to its orthography (not its present pronunciation) is pakuva 
(Sanskrit pakva) a term of apparently recent use in the Kailasaparam- 
para in India, meaning 'ripe' and designating those who are entitled to 
recite the holy texts in the ceremonies. 

But we have also evidence that most of the ancient brahmanas of 
Cambodia followed the same doctrines and the same rituals as those 
of today, though much more completely and accurately. 

The Saiva, Vaisnava and Buddhist influences in ancient Cambodia have 
been diverse and from different parts of India, but some of the most 
important creeds and practices really come from the Saivasiddhanta. 

The foundation of the great Khmer Kingdom in 802 A. D. by Jaya- 
varman II was consecrated by the establishment of the Devaraja in the 
shape of one linga on the Mahendraparvata. Several other kings have 
similarly established lingas denominated after their own names 
(e.g. Indravarman establishing the Indesvaralinga). Though this last 
practice has been very common in India from Tamil country to 
Kashmir, it was raised as an hypothesis that the Khmer kings used to 
establish in their own names lingas as the symbols of themselves as 
god-kings, that is divinised kings. But, if we refer to the Saiva Tamil 
literature,we find Devaraja is simply Siva 'King of Gods'. According to 
the some author Siva is also the real king of every kingdom and, in the 
common belief the consecrated king is like representative of Siva on 
the earth. In this way the human khmer king was al6o divine. 

The Agamic texts as preserved by the religious organisation of the 
Kailasaparampara give also explanations of some of the major features 
of the Khmer Saivite temples. These temples are very huge monu¬ 
ments, among the largest in the world, products of the original Khmer 
artistical genius but in conformity with the Agamic conceptions if not 
following the Silpasastras in detail. Several of these monuments are 
mountain-temples, representing the Wern as the axis of the world 
and are in the shape of several storeyed pyramids. Some among these 
are also funeral monuments and are built following the Agamic rules of 
establishment of tombs (Samadhi), rules which have been till today 
observed among the Saivas, chiefly in the Kailasaparampara. 

k* their view the Yatis or those who have received the diksha are 
identified with Siva himself in a human shape. After their death they 
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must not be burnt, they must be buried and a temple may be built over 
their Samadhi. In India these Samadhis are usually small and there is 
no need of them to have holy places. But in Cambodia, where no holy 
place was in existence before the establishment of the Saiva religion, 
the building of samadhis as temples was the best way to consecrate 
religious foundation. 


Other Indian religious influences have been very strong in South East 
Asia but the influence of the traditional religious group of the followers 
of the Agamas of the Saivasiddhanta was major all along the centuries 
and can still be traced in the present societies of Cambodia and Thai¬ 
land, thanks to its continuous preservation and permanent strength in the 
society of South India herself. 
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THE ADAPTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 

by 

DR. R. V. De SMET 


Jesus did not directly institute any kind of monastic life. Even the pri¬ 
esthood which he personally instituted has no necessary connection with 
monasticism although many of the Christian priests and bishops have 
been monks or are today members of the " regular" as distinct from the 
"secular" or diocesan clergy. The religious priests or regulars (from 
regula: rule) are those who have taken the three vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience and observe the special rule of the religious 
society they have chosen to enter. Such societies are diversely called 
orders or congregations or societies or institute?, according to their 
degree of antiquity and the form of their rule of common life. The dio¬ 
cesan or so-called secular (a term now becoming obsolete) priests owe 
obedience to their bishop, who is the head of the diocese, but do not 
follow the rule of any of the approved religious societies; yet all among 
them who belong to the Latin rite are bound to observe religious celi¬ 
bacy and many nowadays prefer to group themselves in priestly com¬ 
munities at the parish level. Thus the monastic ideal has helped to 
mould more or less thoroughly the actual manner of life of all Christian 
priests. 


This influence is readily understood if one considers the intimate con¬ 
nection of asceticism with the command of universal love proclaimed by 
Jesus. Such love cannot become real apart from self-discipline and the 
curbing of all selfish tendencies and inordinate passions. A good 
measure of self-renunciation is thus required for any blossoming of the 
love of God and of neighbour and it has been inculcated constantly by 
Christ. Besides, he has also proposed, not as an obligation but as a 
free ideal for the more generous, that they should renounce marriage, 
give up their wealth to the poor, and follow him in humbly serving God 
and their fellow-men. Thus he has delineated the ideal of monastic 
life but without giving it an institutional framework. In his teaching, 
asceticism is never to be pursued for its own sake, as if it were a 
supreme value, but only as a conditioning accompaniment of the love of 
God and neighbour which it renders more and more disinterested. 


In their following of Christ, the first Christians explored the ways of 
asceticism, either in whole communities as in Jerusalem or more in¬ 
dividually but in the midst of the various churches which were then 
springing up all over the Roman Empire and east of it up to India. 
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St. Paul and other writers of the first century commend virginity with¬ 
out imposing it, and, from the second century, many documents testify 
to the existence of ascetics or virgins, both men and women, in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Rome. Death through martyrdom was a con¬ 
stant threat for the Christians of that time and they sought to prepare 
themselves for it through a life of renunciation. During the third 
century, this development continued and some sort of organisation of 
groups of ascetics appeared in various places. 

But the formal beginning of organised monasticism took place in Egypt 
around Saint Anthony of the desert (251-356). His Life, written by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, in 357 had an immediate suc¬ 
cess, was translated into Latin less than 15 years after its publication 
in Greek, and soon spread throughout Western Asia through Syriac, 
Arabic and Armenian versions. 

At the age of twenty, after his parents' death, Anthony, who was an 
official of his village of Qeman, had distributed all his possessions to 
the poor after taking care of his sister's future and retired into a hut 
on the outskirts of his village. Remaining there in contact with the 
ascetics of the Christian community, he devoted his time to work, pen¬ 
ance and contemplative prayer. After a while he took refuge in an old 
pharaonic tomb farther on where his growing fame brought him many 
visitors. To escape them and devote himself more exclusively to his 
spiritual purpose, he crossed the Nile at the age of thirty-five and 
penetrated into the sandy desert where he lived in an old abandoned 
fort. He thus became an anchorite. This term (from anachorein: to 
run away) denoted originally a peasant who fled from home to avoid pay¬ 
ing his taxes. As to Anthony, he was fleeing away from the distrac¬ 
tions of the world. He remained in his new retreat for twenty years, 
leaving it only to visit the Alexandria prisons and the mines, in order to 
comfort the victims of Maximinus' persecution. Men desirous of imi¬ 
tating his way of life began to settle around him and he was forced to 
become the spiritual director of a host of hermits. In order to recover 
his cherished solitude,he set off again and walked for three days and 
nights into the heart of the wilderness of Upper Thebes, until he found 
a small, uninhabited oasis upon Mount Kolzim where he established 
himself with only two other anchorites. After another forty years, he 
died there at the age of one hundred and five. 

The monastic way of life founded by Anthony was, therefore, that of the 
solitary, who broke with his fellow men and wanted to pursue his col¬ 
loquy with God in isolation from the world. The example of his life and 
the incredible success of his biography soon attracted innumerable 
Christians into the solitudes of the Egyptian deserts and gave rise to 
many different varieties of solitary. There were the anchorites living 
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in tombs, the recluses who had themselves voluntarily walled up in 
their retreats, and the hermits who lived close to the cities so that folk 
could come and seek their advice. 


To account for this rush of ardent souls towards such heroic modes of 
existence, there are sociological as well as psychological reasons. 
The decadence of the Roman Empire which had become manifest during 
the third century was continuing unabated during the fourth. Since the 
Empire had ceased adding to its territories, it could no longer nourish 
its finances with the proceeds of depredation. Its economic disequilib¬ 
rium was felt especially by the most humble of citizens. The monetary 
crisi* had become chronic; inflation, the black market, devaluation - 
all the symptoms of a sick regime were there. The imperial ex¬ 
chequer, running deeper and deeper into debt,’ installed a crushing 
system of taxation. Needless to say, this crazy financial system begot 
swarms of bureaucrats and corruption ensued on a large scale. To add 
to this insecurity, brigandage reappeared. Immorality increased: de¬ 
bauchery, depopulation and general dishonesty were everywhere. As 
for creative values, arts and science, they were following the same 
downward curve of decadence. 

Thus, at the very time when the Church obtained its freedom and the 
persecutions ceased, the society which it would penetrate was deeply 
corrupt. The cessation of peril permitted the mass entry into the 
Church of converts of low quality whom it was difficult to raise effici¬ 
ently to the heights of religious fervour. Martyrdom, the witness to 
Christ unto death, was no longer called for. But this self-sacrifice for 
which countless Christians longed in the secret of their hearts now ap¬ 
peared again possible through a monachism which would take them 
away from a world of corruption and consecrate them entirely to God. 


Monachism itself was quickly evolving from solitary to community life 
or cenobitism. St. Pachomius, a recent convert, was the founder of 
this new regime. He gathered his first disciples in a deserted village. 
An enclosing wall forbidding entry to secular folk, and women in parti¬ 
cular, separated the community from the world. To regulate its life, 
Pachomius imposed a rule which introduced a sound balance of work 
(mostly handicrafts and gardening), austerities. Scripture study, com¬ 
munal and private prayer, and subjected each monk to the control of a 
superior. The wisdom of this innovation assured its success. Before 
he died in 345, Pachomius' rule was followed in nine communities 
similar to his first foundation and his sister Mary had founded two con¬ 
vents for women. By the end of the fourth century, his order would 
comprise no less than seven thousand monks. 
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Monachism, in its dual forms of anchoritism and cenobitism, emerged 
from Egypt to spread with incredible speed. Iri Palestine, the Holy 
Land where Jesus had lived, the monasteries took the name of Laura 
(street of cells) and soon there were Laurae or hermitages all over the 
East and even in the imperial capital, Constantinople. The most in¬ 
fluential figure of Eastern monasticism proved to be St. Basil. He 
modified and perfected the rule of Pachomius, laying great stress on 
humility, patience and charity, limiting the number of monks in each 
laura, and associating schools with his monasteries, a scheme des¬ 
tined to have incalculable effects upon Christian civilisation. His rule 
has remained the basis of Eastern Christian monachism. 

In the western part of the Empire, monastic foundations began equally 
to multiply during the second part of the fourth century. At the two 
extremes of Italy, Eusebius of Vercelli and Paulinus of Nola laid the 
seeds of communities which were soon to become extremely numerous. 
In Gaul, St. Martin founded Liguge in 360 and Marmoutier in 372 where 
he made provision for priest-monks. Around 400, monasteries sprang 
up at Lerins, Marseilles, Apt and Arles. They had not yet a rule but 
were strongly influenced by the Institutions and Collations of Cassian, 
a mystic who translated into Western terms the elements of Eastern 
monastic spirituality. In North Africa, St. Augustine was responsible 
for the foundation of several monasteries for men, and his sister was 
for a while the head of a monastery for women. He himself grouped 
his priests and candidates for the priesthood so as to live with them a 
true monastic life. In several of his writings he laid down the elements 
of the rule observed later on by the order of the Augustinians. 

But the real father of Western monasticism is St. Benedict, whose 
chief monastery was founded on Monte Cassino(so thoroughly destroyed 
during World War II but completely rebuilt today) where his remains 
are still venerated. Here it was that he drew up the Rule which soon 
became adopted with little difference by the majority of the Western 
monks for several centuries. And it was here that he died in 547. His 
Rule has not ceased to be praised by scholars, religious and secular 
alike. It is a booklet of one hundred odd pages, where every paragraph, 
every word, carries astonishing weight. In the words of Pope Pius XII, 
Benedict's role was "not to produce the ideal of monastic life but to 
harmonize it and successfully adapt it to the temperament, needs and 
habits of the peoples of the West". His Rule is profoundly humane, in 
the double sense that it both demonstrates a wonderful knowledge of 
human nature and also shows itself both merciful and resolute, gener¬ 
ous and prudent towards the frailties of mankind. There is no excess 
of mysticism here, no penitential extremes, no exclusive preference 
accorded to intellectual pursuits. Its essence lies in its moderation, 
its balance, and what St. Gregory,the Great was to call, its discretion. 
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These qualities show themselves in the equitable division of the day 
into periods of prayer, work, and rest, and in the healthy alliance bet¬ 
ween manual and intellectual labour. It is a guide of life equal to Man's 
capabilities, and one which could be offered to anyone who wished to 
follow the way of God without forcing his nature artificially in doing so. 

St. Benedict demanded from his monks, not only poverty and chastity, 
which had characterised monachism from its beginning, but also the 
two vows of obedience and stability. Thus he was putting an end to the 
license of the perpetual wanderers and to the troubles which haphazard 
habits brought with them. Further, the nature of his Rule encouraged 
priesthood in the monasteries which became the nurseries of a new 
clergy, the regular clergy, subject to a rule of spirituality and thus 
better qualified to embody the Christian ideal and attract the Christian 
elite. 


During the catastrophic period that followed, when wave after wave of 
barbarians invaded and destroyed the Empire and the civilization it had 
maintained even during its decadence, "the monasteries", writes 
Chateaubriand, "became kinds of fortresses where civilization shel¬ 
tered beneath the banner of a saint: in them all that was noblest in 
learning and in culture was preserved". But, besides preserving the 
past as best as they could, the monks were actively engaged in the slow 
work of reconstruction, directing the effort of converting to Christianity 
the new peoples from Gaul to Scandinavia and from Britain to Eastern 
Germany and, later on, the Slavs, and pioneering new settlements in 
out-of-the-way places, in the midst of forests or in fallow lands. By 
clearing the scrub, felling trees, and draining marshes, they conquered 
or reclaimed new lands for people to settle in security. Literally tens 
of thousands of villages have been counted in western Europe which 
owe their origin to the pioneer monks, and many cities also sprang up 
around a monastery. 

A special mention must be made of the Irish who, soon after being 
themselves converted by St. Patrick and his fellow monks, turned to 
monachism and provided the greatest number of missionaries for 
northern Europe, from French Brittany eastwards. My own country, 
Belgium, was evangelised by them. What has been called "the Irish 
miracle", that quick turning of the Irish nation to the fulness of the 
evangelistic spirit, became indeed the "second starting-point" of Chris¬ 
tianity. In those dark days of the West, Ireland was like a second 
Palestine, a second cradle of the faith. 

During the next centuries, the monks proved to be the active force in 
the two " renaissances" which marked the growth of the medieval civili¬ 
zation. The Carolingian renaissance of the 8th and 9th centuries re- 
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mained weak and did not last because the political reunification of 
Europe brought about by Emperor Charlemagne could not be maintained 
by his heirs, due to the Frankish law of succession which split his 
power among them, thus ushering in anew the scattering of the political 
power which characterises feudalism. However, after 1050, a few 
dominating lords, emperor and kings, who accepted (sometimes un¬ 
easily) the spiritual paramountcy of the Popes, succeeded in imposing 
upon Europe a new distribution of power in the form of vast national 
units and a basic system of international rights. Another force at work 
was the communal movement by which the many urban centres which 
had been growing steadily added political to their economic power and 
asserted themselves as cities and more or less independent republics 
over against the rural lords. The new stability and prosperity which 
began to prevail provided conditions favourable to the second cultural 
renaissance which began in the twelfth and reached its peak in the 
thirteenth century. A new institution grew out of the old cathedral 
schools: the university with its charter and independent legal status. 
In Montpellier, Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Salamanca and other great 
cities, the liberal arts (comprising the trivium: grammar, rhetoric, 
logic and the quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music), 
philosophy, theology, medicine, law and the beginnings of experimental 
science were taught to multitudes of students by professors, the majo¬ 
rity of whom belonged to the secular or the regular clergy. Architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, painting vied with one another in the building of huge 
cathedrals, palaces and municipal buildings. Literature and all the 
branches of knowledge gave rise to all kinds of original works, encyclo¬ 
pedic Summae , and such immortal masterpieces as the Divine Comedy 
of Dante. 

It is against this background that the creation of the mendicant orders 
can be understood. The new prosperity favoured the perennial pas¬ 
sions of greed, lust and pride; the new security allowed students and 
merchants to travel everywhere and to adopt alien customs and 
strange manners which disrupted the fixity of group morality; the blos¬ 
soming of knowledge and culture introduced new ideas which disturbed 
the simplicity of faith. The old rural form of Benedictine monasticism 
had become separated from the main current of life which thrived in 
the cities. Now peripheral, it could not longer be the leaven in the 
dough. A new form of ascetic life was called for. It was provided by 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic Guzman. 

In the summer of 1210, Francis with twelve companions clad in homes¬ 
pun like himself presented liimself to the powerful Pope Innocent III. 
When questioned as to his principles, he replied in three verses of 
Scripture: Matthew xix. 21, where it is said that to follow Christ one 
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must abandon all that one has; Luke ix. 3, where the disciples are 
ordered to set out on the road without money or change of clothing, 
without scrip or staff; and Matthew xvi.24, which lays down that unique 
but all-embracing law - ". If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross". Moved by such wonderful simpli¬ 
city, the Pope gave them his approval with the words: "Go with God, 
my brethren; preach penance according as the Lord inspires you. Let 
him cause you to increase and multiply". Thus was born the new order 
of Friars Minor, as Francis was to name them six years later. They 
would settle in the towns and edify the people through their poverty, life 
of prayer, and popular preaching. Poverty, the absolute refusal to 
possess worldly goods of any kind whatsoever and the resort to daily 
be gg»ng. was the kernel of Francis' teaching, and through insistence on 
this most difficult precept he reformed western Christianity. A new 
aura of fraternal charity spread around wherever the Friars appeared. 
Vocations were so numerous that in less than fifty years the Friars 
were found everywhere in Europe and undertook missionary travels in 
the Muslim countries and soon even in the Siberian empire of Genghis - 
Khan and into the heart of China. In Assisi itself, St. Clare, a woman 
of exquisite refinement, founded the order of the Poor Ladies, or Poor 
Clares as they are known today. And soon another shoot had begun to 
flourish on the parent stock. This was the "third Order", which en¬ 
abled householders of both sexes, whose duties kept them in the world, 
to follow a Rule similar to that of the Friars. Thus, the Franciscan 
ideal spread deep among the masses, increasing the effect of the new 
leaven and raising up sublime figures such as St. Elisabeth, queen of 
Thuringia, and St. Louis, king of France, who were both members of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. When he died in 1226, Francis had 
supplied the West with a new spiritual force, adapted to contemporary 
needs. To the powers of spiritual disintegration he had opposed the 
irresistible might of the Gospel in its original simplicity and a mysti¬ 
cal piety full of enthusiasm and gratitude. 

As to St. Dominic, he faced up to a second danger, the peril of com¬ 
placency, of intellectual routine, of ignorance, which opens wide the 
door to pernicious error. His genius lay in the lucid study of facts and 
their assessment, and none could resist the power of his varied elo¬ 
quence. He was at once an intellectual, an organiser and a mystic who 
put renunciation and holy poverty to the service of truth. Bishop Foul- 
ques of Toulouse appealed to Dominic and his first six companions to 
help him reclaim his flock from the Albigensian heresy, and called 
them "Friars Preachers". They had decided to follow the rule of 
St. Augustine in all fundamentals and they were confirmed as a new 
Order by Pope Honorius III in January, 1 2 17. The order would be inter¬ 
national and consist of preachers and schdlars, men devoted to poverty 
and the spoken and written word. It turned to the great universities for 
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the training of its members, many of whom attained professorial rank. 
Emulating the orders of St. Francis, it resolved in 1220 to own no 
churches, convents, or landed property, and to live through mendi¬ 
cancy. In its organisation it was a synthesis of personal authority (of 
the master-general) and dependence upon subordinates (through pro¬ 
vincial and general chapters or conventions). Thus it had points in 
common with monarchy and with the commune, the two political insti¬ 
tutions which were evolving at that time. This system was so flexible 
that it was easily adapted to new requirements, yet so secure that it 
has remained practically unaltered till today. Side by side with the 
Dominican order, there developed an order of contemplative nuns and a 
third order for householders. 


The influence of the two mendicant Orders can hardly be exaggerated. 
Medieval scholarship abounds in great Franciscan masters: Alexander 
of Hales, St. Bonaventure, Matthew Aquasparta, John Pecham, William 
of Ware, Peter Olivi, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, Ray- 
mund Lullus, Ockham; as well as in great Dominicans: St. Albert, the 
Great; St. Thomas Aquinas. Peter Tarantaise, Robert Kilwardby, 
Hervaeus Natalis, Thomas Sutton, Ulrich of Strasburg, Meister Eckhart 
Further evidence of the impact of those orders may be seen in the fact 
that their organisation and methods of training were copied by the more 
ancient Augustinians and Benedictines as well as by new orders which 
appeared to emulate them: the Carmelites, approved in 1248, the Her¬ 
mits of St. Augustine, organised in 1256, the Servites, instituted in 
1223, all of them with their female branch and third order for house¬ 
holders. 

Orders were also founded to answer more particular needs: the Trini¬ 
tarians, whose vocation was to rescue Christian captives from the 
Muslims; the Order of the Holy Ghost, the Brethren of the Cross and the 
Hospitallers of St. Anthony, who nursed the sick in their hospitals; the 
Order of St. Lazarus, who cared for the victims of leprosy; the Bre¬ 
thren of the Common Life, who opened numerous schools chiefly in 
Holland, Belgium and the German Rhineland. A curious kind of insti¬ 
tution due to the Crusades had also arisen in the twelfth century: the 
Military Orders. Their members bound themselves by the three vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience and devoted themselves to hospital 
work and to the military defence of Christians against the Muslims in 
the Near East and Spain and against the Slavs and Mongols on the 
shores of the Baltic. They comprised the Templars, founded in 1118 
and suppressed in 1314, the Hospitallers of St. John, who survive today 
as the Knights of Malta, the Teutonic Knights of East Prussia, and 
several orders of Spanish knight-monks. 
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The decline of the Middle Ages was marked by many sad events: the 
sojourn of the Popes in Avignon and the Great Schism, the Hundred 
Years War between Franee and England with their Allies on either 
side, the repeated famines, the Black Death, a form of plague which 
lasted for thirty months and exterminated one-third of the population of 
Europe, the psychological havoc, political anarchy, economic insecu¬ 
rity and disruption of the intellectual establishment which were its dire 
consequences. The religious orders were too linked with society to 
remain immune from such calamities. The need for reform concerned 
them also. Admirable efforts were made in that direction but often 
enough without lasting success. It was not before the sixteenth century 
that they could turn that tide through the movement of Counter-Refor¬ 
mation which came as a reply to Luther and other Protestant refor¬ 
mers' disruption of the Christian society. 

Perhaps the most decisive innovation pertaining to the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation was the Society of Jesus founded by St. Ignatius 
of Loyola in 1534. The Spiritual E xercises and the Constitutions which 
he gave to his Jesuits, as they are popularly called, provided them with 
a method of spiritual life and an organisation so strikingly novel and 
adapted to modern times that they have not ceased to be copied by the 
many religious societies which have arisen in the wake of the new 
order. The Jesuit Society was conceived as a corps d'elite at the 
service of a beleaguered Church, ready to rush to any point of Europe 
or indeed the world where a special need would be felt for men, both 
holy and intellectually able. They were to be contemplatives in action. 
While the contemplative majesty of the Benedictines, the intellectual 
serenity of the Dominicans, the mystical serenity of the Franciscans 
survived through the tumult as fortresses of prayer, study and charity, 
the newcomers were immediately remarked for their faultless discip¬ 
line, missionary zeal, apostolic versatility and ability to sense the new 
needs of Christian society and provided adequate responses. Their 
training was very thorough (from 10 to 16 years) and often extended 
further than the ecclessiastical sciences. Once launched into the teach¬ 
ing of humanities, they became the chief educators of Europe for two 
centuries. Armed with the spiritual method of the Exercises, they 
helped reform those among the older religious orders and monks whose 
discipline had turned lax as well as the secular clergy. Sailing forth 
with the first explorers, they reached the shores of America, India and 
Japan and preached the Gospel to peoples from whom they took the trou¬ 
ble to learn not only the languages but also deeply the cultures and cus¬ 
toms. In India, for instance, they were the first Europeans to find 
access to Sanskrit literature, Vedic religions and darshanas, and some 
of them, like Fr. Stephens in Maharashtra and Fr. de Nobili in Tami- 
lnad, composed in their acquired Indian languages religious works 
which have become literary Classics. 
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From the sixteenth century to the French Revolution of 1789, a number 
of religious societies were founded more or less on the Jesuit pattern. 
They were called Clerks Regular because they combined the priestly 
apostolate with the observance of a religious rule. We may mention 
the Theatines, the Barnabites, the Somaschi, the Redemptorists, 
the Camillians, the Oratorians, the Vincentians, the Eudists, the 
Sulpicians, all created to answer special needs and still flourishing 
today. New societies of Sisters, such as the Ursulines, the Ladies and 
the Daughters of Charity, also adapted the Jesuit rule to their own 
requirements. Another development was the societies of Brothers, 
who were religious but not priests; the best known are the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, founded by St. John Baptist de la Salle in 1684. 

Due to their intense and international activity, the Jesuits could not fail 
to arouse suspicions and jealousies. During the eighteenth century a 
regular coalition was formed against them: the kings of Spain and 
Portugal feared their anticolonialism and their constant struggling 
against the practice of slavery; many other kings dislinkedtheir loyalty 
to Rome; some of the older religious Orders were jealous of their in¬ 
fluence; the Jansenists in France held them responsible for their 
troubles; the French Encyclopedists rightly saw in them the chief sup¬ 
porters of the Roman primacy and Catholic orthodoxy; the lovers of in¬ 
novation attacked their maintenance of traditional education. In 1759, 
Pombal, Portugal's all-powerful minister, took the initiative in the 
attack against their Society and had them expelled from the whole 
Portuguese Empire. A similar decision was taken in 1762 by Choiseul 
in France and in 1767 by Charles III of Spain. They were soon followed 
by the Bourbons of Naples and Parma, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
almost all the Catholic states. The Papacy was called on by the four 
Bourbon dynasties to suppress the Society. Clement XIII temporised 
but his successor Clement XIV, a Franciscan, at last gave in to the 
pressure of the lay powers in January 1773. 

This suppression was only the prelude to the more destructive work of 
the French Revolution which suppressed most of the religious orders 
and societies, not only in France but wherever the armies of the 
Republic and the Napoleonic Empire succeeded in imposing the French 
power for a while. The only ones to survive were a certain number of 
charitable or teaching Orders of women, under the strictest possible 
supervision. The anticlericalism let loose by the French Revolution 
continued to manifest itself aggressively in many countries, alternating 
with periods of appeasement. 

Yet in spite of these adverse conditions, the nineteenth century 
witnessed an astonishing monastic revival. If the faith was less wides¬ 
pread, it inspired those who had retained it with more ardour and vig- 
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our. So there arose a swarm of new institutions, especially in France 
and Italy. The great Orders of the past slowly reconstituted them¬ 
selves. The Jesuits were restored by the Papacy in 1814, The other 
Clerks Regular not only were reborn but developed to a point they had 
never reached before. This was because they responded to the demands 
of the age more effectually than the more strictly monastic Orders. 
New religious foundations, however, were even more numerous than 
restorations. All these bodies, which cannot possibly b.e enumerated 
here, may be divided into three classes: educational, missionary and 
charitable. 

In the educational field, the Christian Brothers of Ireland and the 
Brothers of St. Patrick have spread all over the English-speaking 
world and now number about 4000. In France, Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands, at least nine other Congregations of Brothers were founded and 
most of them spread internationally. Missionary Congregations were 
still more numerous. At least sixteen of them sprang forth during the 
nineteenth century in Europe or America. As to Hospital Brothers or 
Priests, they also count at least six new Congregations during that 
period. In all these three fields, the new societies of nuns are even 
more numerous. 

The pace of progress of all those old or new ascetic societies has not 
abated in our own twentieth century. All the forms of Christian asceti¬ 
cism and charity continue to attract men and women to contemplation 
in cenobitic solitude or to the mixed life of contemplation and action. 
The Cistercians, for instance, whose cenobitism is of the strictest, 
have seen their monasteries multiply in the United States alone from 
three in 1944 to twelve in 1956. Even the staunch anti-monasticism of 
the Protestant reformers has been overcome and during the last de¬ 
cades more than a dozen Lutheran and other Protestant religious 
orders for men or women have constituted themselves according to the 
traditional rules, Benedictine, Franciscan, etc., of monasticism. 
Some of them, like the Community of Taize, are intensely devoting 
themselves to the ecumenical endeavour towards the reunion of the 
various Christian Churches. 

Only tiiteen years ago a new form of religious life was sanctioned in 
the Catholic Church, the Secular Institutes, whose very name indicates 
that their members are committed to witnessing to Christ in the world 
itself through their action or, more often, through their mere Christian 
presence and example. The Little Brothers of Jesus, for instance, who 
took their inspiration from the life and writings of Charles de Foucauld, 
a French hermit in the Sahara who died there in 1916, share as far as 
possible the life of the industrial workersprofessing by their deeds a 
friendship which knows nothing of the antagonisms of race, class or 
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nation. All men are brethren in Christ: the Little Brothers try to 
embody this truth, a truth better known than practised. During the day 
they work in the factories or on the farms. When night comes they 
meet by threes or fours in a brotherhood of meditation and prayer. 
They have their counterparts for women, the Little Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart and the Little Sisters of Jesus. A quite recent foundation 
by Fr. Gauthier in Nazareth is called the Brothers of Jesus Carpenter. 
Its members have become builders to provide cheap but decent lodgings 
especially for the poor Arabs, Christian or Muslim, of Palestine. 

Thus the Church still preserves today all the ancient forms ofmonastic 
life and ever welcomes the new ones which Christian love inspires. 
Spiritual life goes on, varied as the whole gamut of human tempera¬ 
ments and spiritual needs, upheld by an invincible hope and an integral 
faith in God. 
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THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 
ON INDIAN SOCIETY 

by 

REV. J. CORREIA-AFONSO 


Introduction 

When Jawaharlal Nehru visited the United States several years ago, a 
journalist remarked to him in the course of a conversation: How im¬ 
possible in this shifting world to answer the question, 'What shall we 
do?' The Prime Minister of India looked up from the book he was in¬ 
scribing. "That is the difference between the Indian and the Western 
mind", he said. "The Indian would not ask what he should do but what 
he should be". And having signed the book, Nehru concluded: "For 
centuries we have been asking ourselves this question, 'What we should 
be?' I think that now in the new India the time has come to ask our¬ 
selves the new question, 'What should we do?" 

To be and to do. It would be absurd, of course, to think that these are 
contradictories, since doing is the expression of being. But surely in 
the measure in which an exaggerated emphasis is placed on doing, on 
action, and above all on acquisition, in that measure spiritual interests 
and the higher values of life come to be neglected, and the road is open 
to practical materialism. 

Modern India has been undergoing a transformation that is profound. 
The face of the land is changing, and the character of the people too. 
Technology and planning have affected not only their economic life but 
also their social customs and traditions. 

The Impact of the We6t 

Many studies have been made of the impact of Western thought on India, 
especially during the British period. Historically, together with 
Western thought, Western techniques were imported into India, the two 
being closely connected. At first, science and technology did not spread 
as much as other cultural elements such as language and the liberal 
arts. Thus while many of the inventions of the Industrial Revolution 
reached India not long after their appearance in England - the steam 
engine in 1820, for instance, and the railway in 1853 - yet they failed 
to effect a transformation in any way comparable to that of the West. 

This was partly due to the want of capital resources and industrial 
pioneering, partly to the fact that Indian industry was too dependent on 



Britain and its interests, and lacked local facilities for technical edu¬ 
cation. The new industrial organization was not a national product, 
therefore, but something imported and alien to the economic and cul¬ 
tural traditions of the country, and consequently more unsettling in its 
effects. Moreover, the Indians who had a controlling interest in the 
nation's economy were, but for very few honourable exceptions, more 
financiers and merchants than industrialists. That is possibly the 
main reason why capitalism in India i6 in disrepute: for the capitalist 
is generally identified with the mahajan, the extortionate money-lender 
and not with the captain of industry who promotes national welfare. 


In the present century, and especially after World War II, the pace of 
industrialization has been greatly accelerated. The outstanding fact 
about Asia in general is the indescribable misery, the hunger, disease 
and illiteracy among the masses. This centuries-old phenomenon is 
now parallelled by an ardent desire, especially among the leaders of 
Asian nations, to achieve a modern form of economy based on Western 
technology and industrial organization, on the wonderful methods dis¬ 
covered by man to control the powers of nature. This is the only way 
they see to save their countrymen from their present plight. Asia has 
made a great effort to overthrow Western political domination, but at 
the same time it has accepted the weapons of its former masters, their 
economic techniques and scientific devices. 

The Implications of Technology 

The thirst for greater material prosperity is not reprehensible in 
itself. On the contray, it is perfectly legitimate, and the enlightened 
and patriotic Indian cannot but seek to improve the lot of millions 
around him who live in dire destitution. Further, a minimum of physi¬ 
cal well-being is necessary in order that the spirit may be free for 
higher pursuits. A well-functioning economy can provide a good basis 
for the exercise of man's nobler faculties and the fulfilment of spiritual 
demands, and furnish a useful defence against the lure of Communist 
materialism. 

But an uncontrolled thirst for technical achievements has soul-destToy- 
ing effects. A civilization in which technology becomes the ruling factor 
in national life tends to make man live in a universe made up of his own 
work while he forgets the beauty and greatness of nature, of God'8 
work. The world of technique arouses the feeling of power in man, and 
power'corrupts. Man begins to consider himself as his own saviour, 
who has not to depend on any exterior power whatsoever for his salva¬ 
tion. He becomes superficial, and is more concerned with the values 
of efficiency than with the values of truth. For him, every truth must 
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be verifiable by scientific experimentation, and, like science, is liable 
to change and progress. He assumes that his reason can cope with 
every aspect of reality, and in his intellectual arrogance denies that 
reality contains mysteries that the human mind cannot solve. 

.Technology and Materialism 

In theory, technology need not necessarily lead to materialism. It has 
been compared to a ship which can sail for various ports, and the port 
remains a cultural choice. In practice it has carried with itself certain 
implications, such as a state of mind which turns production and ma¬ 
terial progress into a fetish and restricts human vision to this world. 
Historically it has led to materialism, in part because it was faced by 
religious and cultural values that were unable to provide spiritual in¬ 
spiration for its power. 

It should be noted that it is not only the products of technology (such as 
modern means of communication) that affect a people's way of life, but 
the very process of producing them. Mass production to meet a grow¬ 
ing demand leads to industrialization and a concentration of population 
in the new centres of production. 

The industrial towns create new social and moral problems both in 
individual and in family life. The traditional rural economy gives way 
to a money economy, and standards of professional integrity seem to 
suffer thereby. 

Nirad Chaudri paints a rather grim picture of contemporary India: 

The Hindus of today, in spite of their adherence to the 
formal aspect of religion, to observances, give the im¬ 
pression of being the most sordidly materialistic people 
in the world. In their daily life, no consciousness of any 
spiritual value is in evidence, and the materialism in 
which they are steeped is the worst form of material¬ 
ism - love of money. If one has to single out any trait 
which marks Indians as Indians today, it is love of money, 
which drives them to pursue it by any means and at all 
times. They are a people who believe that money can do 
everything for money, (the Illustrated Weekly of India, 

Bombay, August 31, 1958). 

This view will not find general acceptance, but there is no doubt that 
the contemporary scene is such as to cause great concern. 

Any material change which transforms the external conditions of life 
and its physical surroundings must, as Christopher Dawson has shown 
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so well, change also the cultural way of life and thus produce a new 
religious attitude. And some have urged that the different elements of 
a culture-pattern are so inter-related that the adoption of one must 
needs lead to the acceptance of the others also. Consequently, they 
argue, the spread of Western technology in the East would lead to the 
adoption by the East of Western culture and with it of the Christian 
concepts and ideas that have to some extent leavened the culture and 
technology of the West. 

The first part of this theory, i.e., that the adoption of Western techno¬ 
logy means the adoption (not merely the influence) of Western culture, 
is not accepted by thinkers who consider technology as something 
neutral and universal, like science or mathematics. But much less 
acceptable is the view that present-day Western culture implies Chris¬ 
tianity. It is a gratuitous supposition that the introduction into an Asian 
country of cultural values associated in occidental thinking with the 
Christian creed will mean the Christianization of that country, especi¬ 
ally since in the West itself these values have to a great extent been 
torn out of their Christian context. 

For the spiritual crisis is a universal phenomenon today, most evident 
in the West. With the progress of the human mind, the critical faculty 
has been exercised more and more, but its immaturity has made it de¬ 
structive rather than constructive. The scientific temper looks askance 
at dogmatic religion, contrasting its own universality and development 
with theological insularity and stability. In many countries religion has 
not been able to satisfy its questioners, nor to provide the leadership 
and practical example needed in the face of national social problems 
and the international situation. The culture of the West has become 
increasingly a scientific culture, with all that it implies. In the words 
of Dawson. 

The new scientific culture is devoid of all positive spiri¬ 
tual content. It is an immense complex of techniques and 
specialisms without a guiding spirit, with no basis of com¬ 
mon moral values, with no unifying spiritual aim. This 
was not evident 30 long as modern science was confined 
to the peoples of the West and maintained its connection 
with the ideology of humanism and liberalism, but now 
that it has become truly worldwide, its spiritual neutrality 
or vacuity has become evident, since it can be taken over 
cn bloc by any state which is able to train specialists and 
buy machinery and equipment, as Japan has done in the 
last sixty years. 

We have a secularized scientific world culture which is a 
body without a soul; while on the other hand religion main- 
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tains its separate existence as a spirit without a body. 
(Religion and Culture, London, 1948, pp. 214-216). 

The adoption by the East of the new technology has its dangers, there¬ 
fore. For in the West technology still maintains some links with 
Christianity and Humanism, which have been some of its harsher as¬ 
pects. But imported in its "pure" form it may lead to the establishment 
in the East of social systems and economies much less spiritual, and 
hence much more inhuman, than those of the West, unless the spiritual 
forces in the East live up to their new and great responsibilities. 

The whole world is the scene of an acute spiritual conflict, "a sort of 
social schizophrenia which divides the soul of society between a non- 
moral will to power served by inhuman techniques and a religious faith 
and moral idealism which have no power to influence human life . It is 
to be seen which of these will gain the upper hand in India. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
SITUATION OF RELIGIOUS LAW 
IN THE WORLD OF TO-DAY 

by 

DR. HANS KRUSE 


Preliminary Remark: 

The following reflections have been jotted down somewhat hastily in 
order to be submitted in time to the forthcoming Seminar for consider¬ 
ation and discussion. Their purpose is not to present ready-made 
solutions to problems which the author has preferred to pose himself 
but to supply some stimulantia for fresh and, if possible, unconventional 
thinking on the subject. 

In the World of today which is marked by changes in almost all existing 
societies, but above all in those engaged in the two parallel processes 
of nation-building and of development, the replacement of Religious Law 
by man-made legislation has become a universal trend. Some of the 
motives and implications of this trend,as the author understands them, 
will be reviewed on the following pages. 

1, Throughout history religion has, besides biological factors, been 
one of the main forces stimulating the formation of human societies . 
Religious communities have at all times presented a frame-work in 
which human life, either exclusively or non-exclusively, effects itself. 
It may, of course, be questioned whether religion is genuinely a matter 
of society or rather of the individual, a private affair the community¬ 
building effect of which is merely incidental. An old scholastic maxim 
which may be quoted here instead of lengthy arguments runs:Coniunctio 
hominum cum deo est coniunctio hominum inter se ! This maxim aptly 
answers our question. Its meaning is that the communication of man 
with the divine being, the intercourse experienced with Him, reflects 
itself, amplifies itself and continues itself in the community, in the 
intercourse with fellow-men enjoying the same spiritual experience. 
Apart from the need for common pursuit of common interests in the 
wordly surroundings, the common religious experience is at the very 
base of the formation of religious communities. Religion actually 
demands community;it is necessarily linked with groupings of believers. 


These groupings stand in line with other human communities within 
which life effects itself. We may therefore find that in religious com- 
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munities the same social mechanisms are at work which are to be 
discerned in human communities in general. Wherever real religions, 
as distinct from mere religious sentiments of individuals, make their 
appearance they are bound to produce some form of organisation, for 
order is a necessary prerequisite for the coherence and stability of the 
community. All the religions of the world, from primitive beliefs via 
tribal religions up to the all-embracing religions of today, have there¬ 
fore developed their own more or less clear-cut organisation. They 
have e.g. set up institutions to represent and to give effept to the parti¬ 
cular interests of the community.they have produced a system of distri¬ 
bution of functions amongst their members, and they carry with them 
their ideal image of their own desirable social order. Ubi societas, ibi 
ius ! Any major religion exerts its impact on man in a variety of ways: 
It exposes before him certain tenets which he is asked to accept as 
absolute and undisputable truth; it demands of hi/n certain inward atti¬ 
tudes and recommends certain practices which will help him to attain 
worldly or heavenly happiness, and - last not least - it prescribes a 
certain outward conduct, a catalogue of actions and omissions, by 
which the believer identifies himself with the community constituted 
under that religion. It is this latter aspect of religion to which the 
character of Religious Law may be ascribed. The rules of conduct are 
either directly related to or derived from the tenets of the religion 
concerned. Their authority is, in the last instance, that of divine 
commands projected into the community through revelation, through 
law-givers believed to act in complete harmony with the will of the 
deity, or through the pious endeavours of enlightened brains equipped 
with the ability to ascertain the divine injunctions from generally 
available sources. Thus, they all rest in the final analysis on the same 
phenomena which the religious tenets proclaim as the Truth to be 
accepted by the believers. 

From the point of view of legal science, the outsider may, of course, 
apply any of the accepted theories of law in his attempt to analyze this 
particular type of legal system. For the insider, i.e. the believer, the 
member of the community conce rned, the re seems, however, to be only 
one approach left: the doctrine of natural law. The law of his religion 
must, for him, of necessity be identical with the Law of Nature, for 
there can be no higher natural justice beyond that comprised in the 
final Truth of his religion. Divine commands, whether revealed, pro¬ 
claimed or ascertained, can never be less than the real authentic 
exposition of the True law as being inherent in the very nature of 
things, in the universe, in the nature of rational creatures, in the funda¬ 
mental rights of man - or whatever natural lawyers consider to be the 
base of their deductions. It is not the place here to furthermore try to 
analyze religious law from the point of view of an outsider under the 
different theories adhered to by the schools of legal science. For the 
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purposes of the present study it may suffice to bear in mind that Reli¬ 
gious Law, as any other law, is neither an abstract intellectual 
phenomenon, nor a code of conduct to be followed by otherwise un¬ 
connected individuals within their private sphere,but a system of order 
and a concept of identical outward attitudes for a multitude of believers 
constituting the pertaining community. The moderate sociological 
approach to Law as suggested by Burdeau may also be justified with 
regard to Religious Law. Burdeau conceives Law as the "official 
representation of the image a given society depicts of itself". The legal 
principles, therefore, express the prevailing conception or imagination 
of the communities,desirable social order. The realisation of the type 
of society envisaged depends upon the observance of the rules of Law. 
From this point of view, any legal system may be considered a master- 
plan of the pertaining society for the order and organisation of its inter¬ 
nal facts and relationships. It becomes the more utopian, the farther 
detached the members of the group are from the law-giving authority 
(as in dictatorships or oligarchies);it becomes the more authentic, the 
more identification exists between the group and the source of the law. 
(as e.g. when the law is customary law). In the case of Religious Law 
a far-reaching consensus of the believers in the ideal picture of the 
organisation of their community as embodied in the legal provisions may 
be assumed. Therefore, viewing Religious Law from the outside, we 
may legitimately consider it as the authentic representation of the per¬ 
taining community's conception of its own internal order as it ought 
to be. 

Besides the existence of a set of general rules of conduct and of a 
society which accepts them as its image of order the very notion of Law 
requires furthermore some sort of enforcement of its commands. 
Regarding Religious Law the basis of the obedience of man is primarily 
his belief in the tenets of the religion concerned. Theoretically, this 
should also provide the necessary sanction. Human weaknesses dis¬ 
regarded, the acceptance of religious truth should create in man a suffi¬ 
cient ■ attitude obedentielle" (Haesaert) to wholeheartedly follow Reli¬ 
gious Law. But being a man. and a man only, the believer may also 
fail to do so. As a sinner, he may deviate from the prescribed path in 
his actions and omissions. As an heretic, he may question the validity 
of religious tenets. As an apostate, he may try to revoke his previous 
acceptance of the Faith. In such cases, now, the religious community, 
being a particular type of human society only and participating in all its 
generalities in the sphere of human life, is bound to react. Although 
its predominant criterion is the relation of its social phenomena to the 
final irrational Truth (because of which Gerhard Ritter has described 
religious communities and their secularized offspring, the ideological 
communities, as "Irrational Solidarity Groups") the group may resort 
to rather rational remedies regarding violations of its solidarity. The 
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religious community, bound to follow the same mechanisms of self- 
preservation as any other human community, is not able to silently 
tolerate such violations. It is in this way that the question of enforce¬ 
ment comes into the picture. Basically, it is not the religion as such, 
but the community, the "Irrational Solidarity Group", constituted under 
the tenets of that religion which considers it necessary to react against 
deviation of its members from the right path and to devise ways and 
means of enforcing its ideal image of its social order, thereby trans¬ 
lating it into positive Law. So far, obedience to the commands of reli¬ 
gious provisions for outward conduct has been a matter of belief and 
submission to the divine will. The forces involved in its working were 
the deity and man's conscience. The community which endeavours to 
convert its ideal image of social order into reality now drags the norms 
down from the clouds to the dust of the earth, no matter whether the 
enforcement provisions appear in the guise of divine commands 
addressed to the community as such or not. Religious Law becomes, if 
not man-made, at least man-enforced imposed by men in their collective 
capacity as the community on men in their individual capacity as mem¬ 
bers of the community. It is really the problem of enforcement of reli¬ 
gious law and not that of its substance which forms the basic problem 
of the laws of religious communities in the World of today. 

Historically, the problem of earthly enforcement of the commands of 
Religious Law has found various solutions. If a religious community 
conceives itself in such a way that it is the one and exclusive system of 
social order to which its members belong the approach is a compara¬ 
tively simple one. In this case all the basic functions of human society 
such as economy, politics, and education are combined in one and the 
same social structure, dominated by the remaining one, viz. religion. 
This for instance is roughly speaking the official self-representation of 
Islam as it transpires from the works of the Fuqaha'. In principle, 
there is no room for the exercise of any of these basic functions of 
society other than in the fulfilment or enforcement of the injunctions of 
Religious Law. The religious community is a total one. It is quite 
understandable that a community which came into being in a stateless 
environment and which succeeded in overthrowing ail established politi¬ 
cal powers encountered in its bid for expansion was not very likely to 
conceive of any functions being exercised by authorities outside its 
scope. Early Christianity which had its origin within the relatively well- 
organised framework of the Roman Empire was much less ambitious in 
this respect. It was from the very beginning aware of the fact that its 
followers belonged to two different systems of order: to that of the 
religious community in their capacity as believers, and to that of the 
political organization in their capacity of citizens. Hence, Christian 
religious law tried to make sufficient allowance for the operation of 
another, worldly code of conduct and to confine itself to the ecclesiastical 
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domain. The question of its enforcement through actual legal compul¬ 
sion arose only after the political society had adopted Christian beliefs 
without,however, becoming merged with the religious community. The 
quest for sanction in this context has always been an appeal to non- 
ecclesiastical authorities to use their power of coercion in the interest 
of the Church. 

Quite a different approach to the problem of enforcement of Religious 
Law may be found in the case that the ruling political power of a given 
human society adopts a certain religion as the "Religion of the State" 
and imposes its rules of conduct authoritatively upon the individual 
members irrespective of their genuine acceptance of the Faith as such . 
Religious Law then becomes an instrument for the execution of the 
political function and will be enforced in this capacity. In this case the 
political community must be considered a total one. Enforcement by the 
religious community itself if it is inclusive of the necessary power and 
machinery; enforcement by a corresponding but independent political 
power lending its services to the religious community concerned; and 
enforcement by a political power of its own right and for its own 
interest, - these are the main patterns of enforcement of Religious Law 
to be found throughout history. 

In the world of to-day none of the existing states, as the only organisa¬ 
tions of society wielding power of legal compulsion and coercion, 
identifies itself with a religious community in the sense that the politi¬ 
cal authorities may be considered agencies of a particular religion. As 
far as they apply law of religious origin they do so either because they 
have made some of its provisions part of their own "Law of the Land"or 
because they have adopted a certain religion as the "religion of the 
state". We shall have to deal with these matters later on. 

Following these remarks on the nature and working of the Laws of reli¬ 
gious communities in human society, it may be appropriate to have a 
cursory glance at some of the legal systems to which the major reli¬ 
gions have given birth: The Canon Law of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Shari'a Law of Islam, and the Dharma-sastra of Hinduism. 

Roman Catholic Canon Law is usually defined as the Law created by 
God and by his community, the Church, for the Church. It is the legal 
order of the community of the believers in Christ united under the 
leadership of the Pope. According to its two-fold origin it is primarily 
divided in divine law (ius divinum) and man-made law (ius humanum or 
mere ecclesiasticum). The divine law on its part consists of revealed 
law (ius divinum positivum) and natural law (ius divinum naturale) 
deemed to be discernible by human reason. The man-made law comp¬ 
rises statutory as well as customary law. The revealed part of the 
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divine law is basically immutable and embodies not only the commands 
of the deity as laid down in the Holy Scriptures, but also the traditio 
divina which derives from what the Apostles have accepted as being 
pronounced by Jesus Christ and what the Early Fathers and the perma¬ 
nent tradition of the Church consider to have been dictated by the Holy 
Spirit. The immutability of these prescriptions is not absolute insofar 
as with progressing elucidation the Church is likely to arrive at a more 
profound understanding. The same applies all the more, of course, to 
the ius divinum naturale which is to be ascertained by human reason. 
On the other hand, the divine law is deemed to be immediately operative 
even if it is not incorporated in ecclesiastical statutes and to supersede 
statutory and customary ecclesiastical law, due to its character as law 
of the highest order. The man-made law of the Roman Catholic Church 
is derived from generally accepted maxims, Papal ordinances, reso¬ 
lutions of Church-councils, instructions to the clergy, and the like. It 
has for the first time been systematized in the Decretum Gratiani, 
compiled privately by the monk Gratian in about 1150 A.D.It reiterates 
also large part of the divine law as a matter of clarification. The codi¬ 
fication presently in force of Roman Catholic Canon Law is the Codex 
iuris canonici promulgated on May 27, 1917 by a constitution called 
Providentissima Mater Ecclesia of Pope Benedict XV. It covers in 
five books the general Provisions (normae generalcs), legal personal¬ 
ities (de personis), goods (de rebus), legal procedure (de processibus), 
and offences and penalties (de delictis et poenis). Chapter vii of the 
first Part of Book III (de rebus) regulates Marriage Law, supplemented 
by provisions of procedure in matrimonial cases in Book IV. Where 
lacunae become apparent in the codification, they have to be filled by 
analogy, by recourse to the general principles of Canon Law or to the 
"style" and "practice" of the Holy See and by application of the common 
and constant opinions of the legal doctors. A Papal Commission for the 
authentic interpretation of the Code has been established. Roman 
Catholic Canon Law has never been, and never attempted to be, an all- 
embracing legal system. It was always interested in certain legal 
matters only, determined either by the quality of the persons involved 
or by the nature of the matter concerned. In the first group were 
included the so-called causae clericorum, i.e. cases where the defend¬ 
ant is a member of the clergy, in the second the causae spiritualis or 
spiritualibus annexae, i.e. those concerning or related to a sacrament, 
such as marriage, oaths, or vows. Enforcement is primarily through 
the ecclesiastical courts meting out penalties within the scope of the 
spiritual powers of the Church which culminate in excommunication, 
i.e. the exclusion of the culprit from ritual acts necessary for his 
achievement of eternal happiness. The Church as such does not avail of 
"rope or sword", but during the Middle Ages often had recourse to a 
subsidiary enforcement of its Law by handing over those found guilty 
by its courts to the "Worldly Power" for the infliction of more painful 
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physical punishment. The history of the autodafe of heretics and so- 
called witches was the most spectacular outcome of this practice. 

In this connection a few words will have to be said about the ideas on 
the relationship between Spiritual and Political Power prevailing in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It has already been pointed out before that 
Christianity from the very beginning admitted the existence of apolitical 
organisation wielding worldly power besides the religious community, 
and that believers were always viewed in their double capacity of 
members of the Church and citizens of the State. Jesus Christ himself 
has cautioned his followers to give to Caesar what is due to Caesar and 
to give to God what is due to God. Early Christianity never expected to 
found or to rule an Empire of its own. According to the tenets concerned 
the Kingdom of God for which the Church is trying to prepare mankind 
exists in the world beyond and will come to the Earth only at the end of 
the times. It cannot be erected on worldly foundations or developed out 
of even the most perfect temporal State. This is the dividing line bet¬ 
ween the Church as a religious community and the State as an organisa¬ 
tion for the exercise of temporal power. Of course, during the course 
of history both sides have repeatedly overstepped this line. When 
Christianity gathered momentum under the Roman Emperors who at 
that time still adhered to the ius sacrum Romanum, Christian doctrine 
tended to condemn the State as a domain of the Devil. When the 
Emperors later on became Christians themselves, they tried to enforce 
the new beliefs as the religion of the State: "One Emperor, one Reli¬ 
gion". Subsequently, the Franconian rulers in West Europe proclaimed 
themselves Protectors of the Church and interfered authoritatively in 
ecclesiastical matters. The Middle Ages were dominatedby the doctrine 
of the "Two Swords", symbolizing the spiritual and the temporal powers. 
The dispute then was whether the two swords had been given by God 
directly to the Pope as well as the Emperor, or whether both swords 
were originally handed over to the Pope, the temporal one thereafter 
being passed on by him to the Emperor to use it in the service of the 
Church and for the Protection of the Faith. From the beginning of the 
16th century onwards, the Church withdrew more and more from the 
worldly scene. 

The measure of enforcement of Roman Catholic Canon Law by coercive 
action of the State varied accordingly throughout the centuries. The 
present position was finally shaped by Pope Leo XIII(1873 - 1903 A. D. ) 
who clearly stated that both the Church and the State are autonomous 
societies, each on its own right and regardless of whether the State is 
ruled by Christians or non-Christians. The Church, however, reserves 
the right to criticise the actions of States in the light of Natural law 
applicable to all mankind, and to demand of the political power not to 
interfere with the religious mission of the Church, not to infringe upon 
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the right of the citizens to perform their religious duties and not to 
compel them to commit acts contrary to the law of nature and the 
revealed divine law. The provisions of Roman Catholic Law thus 
remain to a large extent unenforced by external compulsion and have 
become a matter of the internal proceedings of the Church only. In 
some fields over which still today both the Church and the State claim 
jurisdiction, the so-called res mixtae i.e. marriage law, education, 
ecclesiastical property and the protection of religious holidays, most 
depends on the informal influence of the Church in individual states or 
on special arrangements the Church has been able to conclude with 
them. 

Whilst after all Christianity leaves ample scope for the working besides 
the religious community of an autonomous political organisation gov* 
erned by secular, man-made laws,the approach of. Islam to the problem 
of human communities has at all times been quite different. We have 
already indicated before that the Islamic community tried to combine 
in its fold all possible functions of society under the domination of 
religion. In fact, Islam has at least theoretically never made a distinc¬ 
tion between spiritual and temporal matters, between religious and 
political community. Its aim was not the propagation of a chiliastic 
Kingdom of God to come at the end of the times, but the immediate 
expansion of the sway of God's commands over the existing tangible 
World. Islamic Law is all-embracing and related to the divine will 
in all its details. Its sources are Qur'an, Sunna (tradition), qiyas 
(analogy ), and ijma' (consensus of the jurists). None of these is 
considered to be a source of man-made law for even the consensus of 
the jurists is to be regarded as yet another manifestation of the divine 
voice. It is not the place here to go into the history of the legal ideas 
involved. Goldzihcr, and later on Schacht in his work on the origin of 
Muhammadan jurisprudence, have- submitted a reasonable and on the 
whole acceptable representation of the intellectual as well as factual 
bases of Islamic Law. It is also not necessary to deal with the theory 
of siyasa shar'iya which seems to have made some opening for secular 
legislation with regard to the umma, the Muslim community. Its im¬ 
pact is marginal and does not at least in theory provide scope for the 
working of autonomous political forces in the way Christian legal 
doctrine did. Historical facts may deviate, theory does not. 

It is difficult to name codes of Shari'a Law which may in their inherent 
importance compete with the codifications of Roman Catholic Canon 
Law quoted before. Different private compilations of the law have at 
all times been recognized as decisive by different schools as well as in 
different parts of the Muslim World. Being in India, we may perhaps 
mention the Hidaya as something roughly comparable to the Decretum 
Gratiani. With some boldness, we may also maintain that there is a 
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basic similarity - at least technically - between the Majalla-i ahkam-i 
adliye of the Ottoman Caliphs and the Codex iuris canonici of Pope 
Benedict. Scholars will know how inadequate these comparisons are. 


Shari'a Law is essentially immutable down to its least important rami¬ 
fications. Only in matters of interpretation of a new consensus of 
the jurists may eventually supersede the conclusions arrived at by the 
Fuqaha' of the classical period. But as the Islamic legal system does 
not provide any machinery to effect this kind of consensus with binding 
force for the community, the chances for a genuine change in the subs¬ 
tance of the law are almost fictitious. Nothing comparable to the 
adaptation of Roman Catholic Canon Law to changing circumstances 
can be found in Islamic legal history since the early Abbasid period. 
The ways and means Shari'a Law has evolvedfor the enforcement of its 
commands and the meting out of legal compulsion in order to evoke 
obedience rest completely on the assumption that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity comprises in itself the necessary powers and that the individual 
Muslim is subject to the comprehensive Islamic legal order only. There 
is in principle no possibility of an appeal to external powers not consti¬ 
tuted under the Shari's system but of an extra-religious, political 
order to come to the assistance of the umma with their means of com¬ 
pulsion to help enforce the commands of the divine law. When a 
secular authority not being an established agency of the Islamic com¬ 
munity applies Shari'a Law it does so of its own right and resolve and 

in the final analysis actually enforces its own image of order, merely 
adopting patterns which have emerged within the Muslim community. 
In practice this is the position today in all the countries where Shan a 
Law is applied by courts,as really none of the States concerned can be 
considered to be an incarnation of the self-representation of the com - 
munity as embodied in its legal system. It will perhaps be remembered 
how drastically even King Hussain of Haijaz. after the collapse of the 
Caliphate, used to refute the attempts of his entourage to address him 
as the Amir ul-mu'minin. the Commander of the Believers, and how 
vigorously he insisted that he was a Malik, a ruler wielding worldly, 
political power. He himself as a Muslim might come under Shari a 
Law but his office was not defined and regulated by this order. It was 

secular. 

At least two of the basic functions of society, economy and politics. 
Cave achlTved more or less complete emancipation from the preponder¬ 
ance of the religious function. In fact. Islamic public| law^P*'**"* 
the ideal organisation of the political function with,n the community 
has from its very inception been more a sort of utop.an d< ts.gr .than> a 
valid constitution. The actual field of application of Islam,: Law has 
since long narrowed down to about the same matters ,n which also 
Roman Catholic Canon Law claims valid.ty, - that is personal 



marriage law and the law of religious property (waqf), - and that in 
spite of its basic theoretical comprehensiveness. 

Regarding Hindu Law, the fundamental concept of divine origin of its 
norms is similar to that of Roman Catholic Canon Law and Islamic 
Shari'a Law. The primary source of the legal order is again divine 
revelation (sruti), a secondary source comparable to the traditio divina 
of Christianity and the sunna of Islam is the divine tradition (smriti) as 
embodied in the treatises of the Rishis, especially those of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. The further importance of commentaries thereon, such as 
the Mitakshara for the School of Benares and the Dayabagha for the 
School of Bengal, as sources of the law needs no discussion here as we 
are not so much concerned with the substance of Religious Law as with 
its place and role in human society. Hindu Dharma as a comprehensive 
principle of order embraces with its system of rights and duties world 
as well as religion, but is fundamentally awa-re of the duality of 
spiritual and political qualities in mankind. Book VH of Manu-smriti 
which is devoted to raja-dharma. a term which covers constitutional 
law, governmental policy, statecraft and politics under the somewhat 
misleading expression "duties of the king" (Derrett), makes this 
abundantly clear. The political power, usually incorporated by the 
prince conceived as serving the well-being of his subjects, represents 
the principle of order set up for the protection of life, goods and souls 
of the citizens. The Prince, however, is not an agent of the religious 
community charged with the realisation and enforcement of the com¬ 
munity's self-image. The political function of society exists andworks 
of its own right against the background of the desirable order which 
does, of course, not preclude that it may also adopt the enforcement of 
religion as one of its predominant purposes. All the three Religious 
Laws considered heretofore are laws of personal rather than territorial 
validity. Wherever a man goes, he carries the legal order of the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs with him. Courts which do not belong to the 
same order may accept this fact or reject it. It is for the legal system 
under which they are constituted to give instructions to this effect, not 
for the laws of personal validity to demand application. As in the world 
of today courts and other law-enforcing agencies in general belong to 
the order of the State and not to that of Religion; it is for the law of the 
State to decide whether norms which have emerged within religious 
communities shall be given effect to or not. 

4 . In the preceding sections we have occasionally made passing 
references to what w e have called the World of Today. When using this 
term we have not been thinking so much of the world in which science 
and technology are the dominating phenomena or in which rich indus¬ 
trialized areas are confronted with an area of extreme poverty but 
rather of the world as occupied by a multitude of political organisations 
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claiming exclusive jurisdiction over definable populations and ter¬ 
ritories, i.e.of States modelled after certain basic patterns which have 
originally emerged in the particular context of Christian Europe. 
Sovereignty, organisation, population and territory are - as any school¬ 
boy is expected to know - the constituent elements of modern States. 
Religion does not come into the picture, for the idea of State is a secu¬ 
lar one: the population of the State is conceived as a nation, not as a 
group of believers in the same irrational Truth. As the concept of the 
secular nation-state has spread from Europe where it evolved histori¬ 
cally, to the rest of the world where it was accepted as a ready-made 
device, it may be appropriate to give a brief account of what has 
happened in the West in the way of developments which led to the emer¬ 
gence of this concept. 

It has already been mentioned that from the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury A. D. the Roman Catholic Church, after prolonged disputes over 
the rank of the "Two Swords" withdrew more and more from the scene 
of worldly activities. The doctrine of Papal primacy over the political 
power which had never been really essential to Christian beliefs van¬ 
ished away at the end of the Middle Ages. From then, however, it 
still took some four centuries until the present doctrine was finally 
formulated by Pope Leo XIII. This period actually saw important 
changes which took place in European society unaccompanied by any 
similar changes elsewhere in the World. Humanism, Mercantilism, 
Absolutism, Enlightenment contributed to losening the grip of re¬ 
ligion over the other basic functions of society. Economy emanci¬ 
pated itself from the impact of religious tenets which had never been 
very strong. Education followed suit with the evolution of empirical 
sciences. Absolute monarchs still adopted the honorary title of Defensor 
fidei, but rejected the medieval idea of worldly power as a mere corre¬ 
late of the spiritual authority. Count St. Simon in his book "Nouveau 
Christianisme" (1825) really blamed the Church for retreating to the 
domain of Theology, leaving arts , sciences and the technology to 
be developed by laymen only. For the Church.however.it was not a re¬ 
treat but rather a return to its genuine sphere after an excursion into 
the field of temporal matters. It had never claimed the World as such 
to be genuinely its concern. Even when religious impact on society 
reached its climax during the Middle Ages, the Church did not consider 
the realm of the interplay of political powers to be an integral part of 
its own domain, but something outside its scope on which at best strong 
influence could be brought to bear in order to make it conform to the 
purposes of Religion. Regarding Canon Law, the process of seculariza¬ 
tion meant nothing but the eventual loss of additional outside enforce¬ 
ment which did not affect its character as a legal order valid inside the 
community. Legal compulsion merely fell back to what means the 
community had at its own disposal in the way of spiritual powers. 
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As moreover Canon Law was basically neutral in matters concerning 
the organization of the Temporal World, the political constitution of 
human society, the changes which led to the emergence of the modern 
nation-state left hardly a dent on the substance of its provisions. The 
fact that the Church in France was dragged into the cataclysm of the 
French Reyolution of 1789 had, in the final analysis, nothing to do with 
its tenets, but was due merely to the alliance which the hierarchy of the 
community had seen fit to enter into with the hierarchy of the State. On 
the whole, the emergence of democracy as well as of the nation-state 
could take place unimpeded by commands of Canon Law and corres¬ 
pondingly, also without detriment to this legal order. Only when 
nationalism adopted the character of a quasi-religious movement during 
the 19th century, threatening to engulf the human personality in its 
totality, the Church had to react because it saw its own spiritual domain 
invaded by outside forces. The Papal Encyclica “Quanta Cura" of 1864 
denouncing the principle of nationality as a "pagan principle" and pro¬ 
testing against its application for the formation of an Italian state, must 
be understood from this point of view. Muhammad 'Abduh's almost 
contemporary assertion "La wataniyya fi Islam" which will in this con¬ 
nection automatically come to one's mind has, however, only outer 
resemblance with the Papal criticism of nationalism. Islam covered 
the domain in which nationalism worked; Christianity only bordered on 
it. 

The concept of the secular nation-state carries with it two basic ideas 
with which we are concerned here: it considers nationality to be the 
constituent factor of the politically organized society, and it conceives 
of the political organisation as the exclusive source of authority and 
jurisdiction within the territory occupied by the society. Nationality 
may be based on objective criteria, such as language and descent, or 
on subjective ones, viz. identification with a given society due to a long 
common historical experience (Renan: plebiscite des tous les jours). If 
religion plays a part at all it may as an additional criterion either 
strengthen (or disrupt) objective nationality or stimulate subjective 
identification, for instance, as a common cultural heritage. In any 
case, however, the nationality-based society is not only personal, but 
also territorial insofar as it claims a sort of ownership in the territory 
predominantly inhabited by its members. This claim tallies with the 
quest for exclusive territorial jurisdiction put forward by the modern 
state since Bodin, thus making the nation-state the ideal realisation of 
both nationalist and political aspirations. Nothing is supposed to happen 
within the jurisdiction of the nation-state which is not, in the final ana¬ 
lysis, an outcome of its sovereign will, either through command, per¬ 
mission or toleration. Above all in the sphere of Law proper the nation¬ 
state cannot normally envisage the operation within its territory of 
norms set and enforced by authorities not forming part of its own politi- 
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cal organisation. The legal order of the nation-state which represents 
at the same time one of the characteristic facets of the life of the nation 
as well as the most important manifestation of the all-pervasive auto¬ 
nomous will of the State must of necessity be exclusive of all others. 
Such a State may perhaps accept a certain legal rule elaborated by 
foreign legislation into its own legal system, but this then becomes part 
thereof resting in its validity solely on the will of the State concerned 
and being enforced as part of the law of the land only. It becomes a 
"naturalized loan rule". 

Regarding Roman Catholic Canon Law and its situation in the context 
of secular nation-states, it has already been pointed out that due to the 
non-comprehensive character of this system the area of possible con¬ 
flict with the autonomous order of the State was and is practically con¬ 
fined to the res mixtae, i.e. marriage law, education, protection of 
religious holidays, and the like. In many cases the conflict has been 
resolved in favour of Religion. The impact of Canon Law in these 
fields on the pertaining secular laws has been three fold: First, certain 
ecclesiastical legal ideas have penetrated into secular legislation on 
reason of their acceptance as part of the nation's cultural heritage; 
second, above all in more recent times, members of the religious 
community haVe been able to constitute themselves as pressure groups 
and to induce legislators to act more or less in harmony with the basic 
requirements of Canon Law; and third, some states have on the base of 
an agreement with the Holy See or otherwise expressly accepted Canon 
Law provision as "naturalized loan rules", either by repeating them 
literally in their legal codes or by statutory references to the Codex 
iuria canonici. In any case the law concerned is for all purposes law 
of the land and is enforced by the state on its own behalf, and not in 
the capacity of an agent for the religious community. It is secular law 
as its validity rests on the will of the sovereign polity, not on its divine 
or Papal origin. 

Besides this autonomous state-enforced law which sometimes adapts 
itself to or embraces some Canon Law provisions the Roman Catholic 
Canon Law itself continues to exist as the legal system of the Church 
the community of the Believers, and thus also as "the official represen¬ 
tation of the image this community depicts of itself". Its genuine 
sanctions in this capacity are few and affect the individual only in his 
conscience or else in his capacity as a member of the Church. The life 
of the believer remains to be contained in two different systems of 
order, the spiritual and the secular. An example may clarify what this 
means: In Germany, for instance, the law of the land provides for 
divorce whilst under Canon Law marriage is indissoluble. A Roman 
Catholic couple may obtain a divorce in a German Court and re-marry 
thereafter under civil law. Under Canon Law, however, the divorce is 
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null and void and the marriage continues to exist. A new marriage after 
divorce would amount to concubinage in the eyes of ecclesiastical law. 
The penalty for this is excommunication, and it actually depends on the 
religious attitude of the people concerned whether they care or not. 
A good Catholic should not take advantage of the secular divorce laws 
or, at least, not get re-married after divorce. 

Nevertheless, the Church as a pressure group has been and is still 
successfully trying to coax legislators into abolishing or at least rigor¬ 
ously restricting divorce laws, thereby imposing its matrimonial views 
through secular legislation on non-Catholics, too. The desire of the 
Church for some sort of worldly enforcement of its own legal ideas has , 
in Central Europe, again become sensibly stronger after World War II. 
It seems that the most appropriate device to achieve this end is at 
present seen in a closely congruous secular legislation. After all 
Roman Catholic Canon Law today has not only the character of an 
embodiment of the community's ideals regarding its own social order 
but contains, from the Catholic point of view, certain basic maxims 
which should govern human societies in general and according to which 
states should shape their secular legislation. In this respect the 
world-wide Catholic opposition against birth-control may serve as 
an example of the way in which it actually claims to be a model code 
for the guidance of the law-giving worldly power. 

We may now summarize the pattern which has emerged out of four 
centuries' historical development in the context of Christian Europe 
stating that its basic features are the division of the spiritual and the 
secular sphere with full autonomy of the nation-state in the latter, an 
uninterrupted legal order originating from the state, in force in its 
territory for all citizens alike, the exclusive possession of the power of 
legal compulsion by the state and its agencies, and a certain impact of 
religious law through various channels on the formulation of secular 
legislation in some restricted fields. The question which immediately 
arises out of this statement is then in how far this pattern is transfer - 
able to other parts of the world where neither the same self-restriction 
of religious communities to the so-called spiritual sphere exists nor a 
centuries-long historical development has set the stage for the emer¬ 
gence of the secular nation-state, and what the effects may be if the 
transplantation of this pattern is effected in spite of the absence of 
these conditions. 

5. The first repercussions of European developments in countries 
adhering to non-Christian religious law were felt in the Middle East. 
When the tides of nationalism and secularism emanating from West 
Europe reached the Ottoman capital as well as the centers of the Arab 
world during the second half of the 19th century they met with intellec- 
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tual and factual circumstances which were quite different from those 
under which they had originated. In spite of a long period of marked 
stagnation Religion here had not retreated from the "World" (if this 
Christian term may be used at all in an Islamic context). The obvious 
non-realization of Islamic ideals in the sphere of politics had been a 
matter of a factual order only, - a deviation from the right path due to 
human weaknesses, - the new bid for the formation of nation-states in 
the realm of Islam questioned the validity of these very ideals on a 
doctrinal basis. It did not, as in the West, aim at a new organizational 
development in a field adjoining the domain of religion but at a revolu¬ 
tion within that all-embracing domain itself. It is not the place here to 
dwell upon the ideological turmoil into which Islam in the Middle East 
wa9 plunged during the period of transition from the old sacred ideals 
to the present new order. As far as Islamic Law is concerned, it may 
be noted that the first attacks on its position in the country came from 
the Ottoman Caliphs themselves in their attempt to give their empire, 
through enactment of legislation,an outlook acceptable to the West. The 
establishment of-secular courts alongside the traditional Shari'a courts, 
the promulgation of the Commercial Code in 1850, the Penal Code in 
1858, the Code of Commercial Procedure in 1861, the Code of Maritime 
Commerce in 1863, the Nationality Law in 1869 and the compilation of 
the Majalla between 1869 and 1876 actually challenged the Islamic 
principle that the Caliphal power is restricted to the enforcement of the 
divine commands of the Shari's only, and paved the way for the intro¬ 
duction of comprehensive secular legislation all over the Middle East. 
The process of the expulsion of Islamic Law from the "World" in which 
it had - in contrast to Roman Catholic Canon Law - a genuine claim of 
paramount validity has been aptly described by Anderson in his treatise 
"Islamic Law in the Modern World". Regarding International and Pub¬ 
lic Law the author of this study may also refer to his own publications 
in the field. Certainly, this process was not a true reflection of under¬ 
lying changes in the society concerned. We have to bear in mind that 
the transplantation of patterns evolved in the West was the work of the 
few who believed that the erection of Westernized superstructures in 
their countries would enable them to achieve economic, social and 
technological equality with their European neighbours. It may there¬ 
fore rather be considered as an instrument to bring about such changes 
as were held desirable by the progressive elite. Whether it was an 
effective instrument still remains to be seen. 

Regarding the effect on the position of Shari'a Law it must first of all 
be stated that as a result of the historical development of the past 100 
years the geographical area occupied by the members of the pertaining 
community, supposed to constitute an organisational unit, is now 
covered by a multitude of sovereign states modelled after the pattern 
of the Western nation-state. None of them is identical with the ideal 
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organisation of the umma as envisaged by the Shari'a; all of them 
claim exclusive authority and jurisdiction over their territories and the 
people therein. Their legal system is an "official self-representation 
of the image they (and not Islam)depict of their desirable social order". 
In framing this they have of course to a certain extent drawn on the 
Islamic heritage of their peoples, just as Western states drew on 
Roman Catholic Canon Law. The approach has, however, been three¬ 
fold, viz. enactment of secular legislation derived from European 
prototypes without regard to the Shari'a (Turkey); promulgation of 
national laws more or less in harmony with the corresponding pro¬ 
visions of Islamic Law or even accepting some of them as "loan rules" 
(Syria, Egypt); recognition of the Shari'a as the supreme divine law to 
which the state has no access as a legislator but may only give enforce¬ 
ment (Saudi Arabia). In the latter case the enforcement may in theory 
either be qualified i.e. restricted to certain parts of the Law or depend¬ 
ent on certain conditions, or unqualified. It is obvious that none of 
these approaches has been able to effect changes in Islamic Law as 
such, just as secular legislation in Europe has not changed Roman 
Catholic Canon Law. In both cases the legislating authorities were 
foreign to the religious law in question, agents of a different order, 
and it means not more than repeating a juridical platitude if we state 
that a legal order can only be amended according to the provisions it 
itself lays down for such amendment. In Roman Catholic Canon Law, 
the proper procedure for amendment is the Papal promulgation based 
on "deeper understanding" of the divine will; in Shari's Law, it may 
within limits be the consensus of the jurists (ijma') based on more 
advanced interpretation of the sources (ijtihad). With regard to Islamic 
Law, neither the modifications with which national legislators in the 
Middle East have incorporated in their enactments rules derived from 
the Shari'a, nor the qualifications adopted with regard to the enforce¬ 
ment of genuine Shari'a Law may therefore be considered to have 
changed its substance. It survives as an abstract legal structure. 
Beside this there is. for instance, the Law of Egypt which is Egyptian 
Law just as much as the Law of Germany is German Law, and where- 
ever it draws on or refers to legal ideas evolved in the Shari'a it does 
not thereby become more Islamic Law than the German Law becomes 
Catholic Law because of its borrowings from the Codex iuris canonici. 
This distinction must be made absolutely clear; otherwise no purpose¬ 
ful legal research in matters of Religious Laws in the world of today 
is possible. The question is how far the persisting legal systems of 
religious communities in their new position still exert influence on men 
in their capacity as members of the community of which the law depicts 
the ideal image of order. Whilst Roman Catholic Canon Law due to its 
inherent self-restriction to the spiritual domain could even survive 
with some sort of enforcement within the Church, Islamic Law with its 
claim of totality could not easily retreat to, and continue as a valid 
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system of order, in a comparably stateless sphere. In fact no official 
re-thinking has so far been done of what is going to become of the 
Shari'a as the ideal image of the community,once the community has 
lost the power of enforcing this image. A legal order which on divine 
authority prescribes stoning as the penalty for adultery is, if the power 
of inflicting bodily harm is reserved to the State, of course much more 
impaired than the one which provides only for excommunication. The 
Shari'a has proved to be much less susceptible to transformation into 
the internal law of a spiritual community, enforceable with the means 
of compulsion at this community's disposal, than Roman Catholic Canon 
Law. Apart from the few cases where it is still today considered to be 
above the state and binding upon the political power, its character has 
become on the one hand that of a legal utopia and on the other that of a 
stock of legal ideas on which law-givers of the states may draw when 
framing legislation for their Muslim subjects. As a legal utopia it may 
of course still exercise a deep-felt impact on the ways of thinking and 
conduct of the Believers. Not much research work has, however, so 
far been carried out - leaving aside occasional references to Imam 
nikah in Turkey by some authors - to clarify this impact. It is there¬ 
fore at present hardly possible to assess which role Sharia Law has 
been and is still playing in the guise of psychological imperatives in the 
changing society of the Middle East. 

A few words will have to be added regarding Religious Law mother 
parts of the world. Whilst Shari'a Law in the Middle East was exposed 
to the storms of a modernizing revolution, it continued to flourish 
quietly alongside the laws of other religious communities under the 
care of colonial administrations in those countries which still remained 
submerged under the domination of European powers. 

It seems that no national government has ever been so careful to pre¬ 
serve religious laws within its sphere of jurisdiction as most of the 
colonial regimes were. It is really fascinating to read, for instance, 
in Anderson's "Islamic Law in Africa" how painstakingly colonial 
judges and administrators tried to apply even the least details of what 
they considered to be the native law and custom. Of course, the colo¬ 
nial officers did not believe in the divine origin of religious laws, and 
it was for other obvious reasons that they treated them as sacrosanct, 
unless they were in absolute contradiction with certain minimum 
standards of civilisation the colonial rulers adhered to. Nevertheless, 
the effect was that they were preserved more or less intact. Without 
much reasoning and attempts at justification the religious communities 
under colonial’ rule accepted enforcement by external, non-communal 
powers and their legal systems developed gradually into laws of per¬ 
sonal validity for the members of the respective communities sanc¬ 
tioned by the supreme political, religiously neutral authority in the 
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territory concerned. Not being an agent of the religious community in 
question, the colonial power acted under a self-imposed obligation when 
enforcing religious law. No command of that law could compel it to do 
so as it existed wholly outside its scope and in complete independence 
from its injunctions. This type of enforcement of the official self¬ 
representation of its desirable social order had certainly not been 
envisaged by any of the religious communities concerned, but all of 
them accepted it without much ado. When finally the colonial regimes 
collapsed and indigenous powers took their place, religious communities 
had become so accustomed to the rule of political authorities as guar¬ 
antors of their communal laws that they were tempted to look at the 
new wielders of power with the expectation that they would adbpt the 
same attitude. 

6. It seems that the question whether new States emerging out of the 
state of colonial domination should follow the pattern of the Western 
nation-state or not, is not at all at stake. The answer has already been 
given by the developments in Asia and Africa during the last 20 years. 
No new State has, for instance, adopted the shape of an incarnation of a 
religious community or of a loose confederation of otherwise autono¬ 
mous religious communities in which the fate of the whole would be 
determined by the majority community as the leading unit, although 
such formations were theoretically not out of reach. Observers from 
Europe may even feel that the contrary is the case: The importance 
given to nationhood, whether based on objective or subjective criteria , 
seems to be much greater than in any Western country these days. 
Wherever liberation movements were or are at work,their inherent 
target is the formation of a nation-state. To achieve this, the new 
political powers must of necessity aim at assuming all powers of legal 
compulsion in the territory in question. Of course, these powers could 
then be used in the same way the colonial regimes used them: national 
governments could continue to remain neutral above the communities 
concerned and to enforce their laws at least to the extent as it was done 
before. It is for the new states to decide whether this approach would 
be consistent with the requirements of nation-building as they under¬ 
stand them. Hirschmann has recommended this procedure when he 
asked them to find out for themselves "how a society can begin to move 
forward as it is, in spite, of what it is and because of what it is". 
Richard Behrendt who considers the nation-state to have become obso¬ 
lete in the world of today and to be unsuited as a pattern of order for 
developing countries would - as it appears - not even concede this 
choice but deny the necessity of nation - building altogether for national¬ 
ism, being of Western origin, would result only in a new intellectual 
and cultural dependence. However this may be, so far it does not seem 
as if there was a genuine reluctance on the part of the new states to 
adopt the nation-state pattern fo* their political organisation. And this 
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pattern actually demands national legislation as one of the most import¬ 
ant manifestations of sovereignty. In some cases, as in most of the 
Arab States where the population is fairly homogeneous with regard to 
religion, we have already seen that this legislation again follows Euro¬ 
pean patterns by drawing on religious Law through the framing of 
congruous enactments, through the acceptance into its fold of "loan- 
rules", or through statutory references. This approach is of course 
considered with less enthusiasm by multireligious States comprising 
several communities with different legal ideas. These States will 
rather be inclined to introduce uniform legislation without a marked 
preference for legal principles evolved by any of the communities con¬ 
cerned; and it is presumed that this approach ought to be the one of a 
true secular State and that this type of legislation is the true secular 
legislation. But even if this approach is taken the ideal image of the 
desirable order of the Nation to be represented by its legal system has 
to be derived from somewhere. The adherence to Western prototypes 
leads in most cases to the unconscious infiltration of Canon Law princi¬ 
ples which have found their way somehow or other into the Laws of 
Europe. Besides this, these laws are the outcome of a long legal 
history in a different social setting. Their transplantation may amount 
to just another form of acculturation, i.e. of transfer of patterns 
belonging to a foreign civilization deprived of their functional meaning. 
If on the other hand the enactment of home-made national rules is pre¬ 
ferred it is most likely - at least in a democratic structure - that the 
legal ideas of the majority community penetrate into legislation. Whilst 
acculturation in the field of Law may lead to the alienation of the less 
Westernized strata of the population from the State, conscious national 
legislation may have the same effect on minority communities. In the 
process of nation-building the law-giver may therefore find himself 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. It all depends, .n the final 
analysis, on how strong the impact of the deposed religious Law the 
image of the community's ideal order, is on the believers as a set of 
psychological imperatives. 

From the point of view of social, economic and industrial development 
it is very difficult to say whether Religious Uws or their residuary 
psychological impacts form obstacles in the way of achieving the desired 
progress. Some current allegations in this respect seem to rest on 
the superstition that as the West attained its present standing in he 
context of a certain legal order the creation of the same or a similar 
order would automatically produce the same level of development. As 
long as further unbiased studies of this problem have not yet been made 
it would, however, exceed the scope of the present reflections on Reli¬ 
gious Law in the world of today to deal with the matter more exten- 

sively. 
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ISLAM AND MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN SOCIETIES 

by 

S. MAQBUL AHMAD 


To study and understand Islam in its historical and true perspective 
any student of the history of Islam has to judge and analyse it not only 
from a religious or theological point of view but also from a social and 
political angle. Again, it has to be analysed as a total, homogeneous 
and correlated historical event or phenomenon; and the various parts 
of the body of Islam, its varied teachings and beliefs, traditions and 
practices cannot be severed from one another and judged independently 
of each other. To put it in a simpler and straightforward language, 
there is Islamic theology and philosophy, Islamic morals and ethics, 
Islamic economics and politics, Islamic faith and practice, etc. etc. 
Thus Islam is a simple faith in as far as the belief is concerned, but it 
is complex and intricate in its totality as a religion. To my mind, 
therefore, the term 'religion' partly applies to Islam, if religion is 
understood to mean belief in one or more gods, or in a supernatural 
being or creator in relation to the creation. Islam has no doubt a cer¬ 
tain set of beliefs. But it is more than this. It is a 'path' and 'a way of 
life' for an individual. It is 'the right path' (sirat al-mustaqlm) for 
those who follow it. It is for this reason that Islam guides the thought 
and actions of the believers, at least theoretically. The fundamental 
teachings in this respect are laid down in the Qur'an, and for its prac¬ 
tice one has to follow the life of Muhammad and practice as he did. If 
he deviates, he is not a good Muslim. This is the form that Islam had 
acquired in its early stages. 

In this respect Islam differs from many a religion of the world. 
Perhaps there are very few religions in the world which govern not 
only the ethical and religious life of a man but also his social, econo¬ 
mic, political, private and public life as Islam does. The question now 
arises: what were those conditions or factors that led to the rise of 
such a religion in Arabia in the 7th century A.D. ? To find an answer 
we should go into the origins of this faith. Islam is basically a Semitic 
religion, closely aligned to Judaism and Christianity. It is closer to 
Judaism in many respects than to Christianity, e.g. in the rigid mono¬ 
theistic belief in one God, in declaring pork as unlawful for consump¬ 
tion, etc. But on the whole Islam like other Semitic religions teaches 
belief in all the Prophets of Semitic tradition from Noah down to Jesus 
Christ. Muslims originally offered prayers facing Jerusalem but later 
turned towards Mecca; again, Jews and Christians are considered by 
Islam as ahl al-Kitab, or 'people with a divine book.' Thus, social 
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relations such as marriage, etc. with the followers of these religions 
are permissible, whereas, in the case of the rest of the religions there 
are certain restrictions. But the basic Islamic concept, which is most 
likely Semitic in its origin and is common to all Semitic religions and 
philosophies is the relationship between God and man. Creator and the 
creation, Master and the slave. Since God has created everything that 
exists in the universe including man with a definite purpose that being, 
obedience and worship, it is the duty of man to obey God's will. Those 
who do not obey him are counted among 'the misled'. Hence, they are 
unhappy and miserable. Every time, therefore, when men are mis¬ 
guided, God reveals his will through a prophet, a messenger, or a 
messiah, who conveys the message of God to the people. According to 
the Muslim belief this process has continued since the days of Abraham 
and the following prophets down to Jesus Christ and Muhammad, except 
that the will of God expressed through Muhammad was 'the last' and 
'the most perfect one', and that Muhammad was the last of the pro¬ 
phetic chain upon whom the will of God was revealed in the word of the 
Qur'an. Qur'an is therefore the key to the Islamic faith. Every good 
Muslim has to follow its orders and prohibitions and has to believe that 
the holy scripture embodies the fundamental and eternal truths about 
life in this world and in the world hereafter. The total contents of the 
Qur'an constitute the main beliefs of the Muslims. Qur'r.n contains 
certain moral and ethical dicta; a legal code governing marriages, 
divorces, distribution of the property of the deceased among the 
relatives; treatment of the slaves, orphans and the needy; rules govern¬ 
ing relations amongst the faithful within the community and rules 
governing relations with non-believers; rules of worship and practice of 
the fundamental tenets of Islam like performing the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, offering prayers, paying the zakat-money, and fasting. 
Besides, it uses a vast amount of Jewish, Christian and ancient Arabian 
stories and traditions relating to ancient Kings of the Middle East and 
to prophets and peoples as examples so that Muslims may take a lesson 
and follow the right path. It also cites examples from nature to prove 
the wisdom and omnipotence of God. 

Qur'an was therefore to the Muslim not only a book of morals but a way 
of life, and this point I wish to emphasize again, for we cannot under¬ 
stand Islam and its role vis-a-vis humanity either in the past or in the 
present unless we are able to fully grasp the meaning and message of 
the Qur'an. It was that human beings cannot be happy if they do not 
submit to the will of God and follow His orders. They will be entitled 
to 1 tne vision of God' in the world hereafter only if they are pious 
Muslims. So, it was the belief of every Muslim that the Qur'an is 
divine in origin and not to obey or follow its commands is a great sill. 

Thus, a community of believers grew in Medina who worshipped one 
god, believed in Muhammad as the messenger of God who came as their 
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deliverer. This was the nucleus of a society that was to grow and 
expand immensely in the future. The common bond was that they were 
all brothers-in-faith irrespective of their colour, culture and nationality 
as 'all Muslims are brothers'. It was their religious duty to spread 
their faith, namely, Islam, to other parts of the world, for it was the 
only'right' path which would lead humanity to happiness and prosperity. 
It was their conviction that all believers are equal in the eyes of God, 
and hence there should be social justice and economic equality among 
them. Hence, the Prophet and the early successors of the Prophet, 
namely, the Caliphs, laid down the tradition of freedom of thought and 
opinion, for a Muslim must not fear any one except God. In fact many 
of these principles were based on ancient Arab customs and traditions 
of the pre-Islamic times, and even the method of choosing a Caliph had 
its origin in the tribal system of electing a chief of the tribe from 
amongst the elderly people of the tribe. Many of the commands and 
prohibitions of the Qur'an reflect ancient Arab customs presented in a 
reformed manner as well as the Jewish and Christian notions and tradi¬ 
tions adopted by the Arabs. Qur'an pertained to the Arab society as it 
was at the time of the rise of Islam in Arabia. But it gave a new 
message of unity, brotherhood and solidarity and hence the immense 
appeal which led to the foundation of what we might term to-day a 
'revolutionary society.' It was revolutionary in as far as it pertained 
to the society of that ancient period, namely, the 7th century. Islam 
changed the social and political outlook of the Arabs and turned the 
tribal society into a large community, multi-racial and linguistic in 
character and governed by the Islamic law or Shari c a. 

Politically, the institution of the Khilafa was established and lasted as 
a living political force for several centuries although it was weakened 
considerably by the Mongol invasion in the 13th century. The meaning 
and concepts of this institution changed with different peoples and 
rulers and were adopted to suit their own political objectives. However, 
in theory and as an institution that united the Islamic world spiritually, 
it lasted until 1924 when the National Assembly of Turkey abolished the 
institution once for all. But throughout the Middle Ages, this institu¬ 
tion acted as a political sanction for almost all the Muslim rulers of 
the world, who were obliged to pay allegiance to one Khalifa or the 
other and seek permission to rule, or declare themselves as true 
representatives of the Khalifa, or else there was no justification for 
their conquests and political rule. The majority of the early Muslim 
conquerors established political power in the name of Islam in foreign 
or non-Islamic world, and once having established their rule got the 
sanction of the Khalifa whoever he was or wherever he might have been. 

In order to govern vast Islamic* empires and to regulate the life of the 
Muslims according to the teachings embodied in the Qur'an and the 
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Hadith, Muslim jurists developed a highly intricate and detailed code 
which came to be known as the Shari e a, by interpreting the Qur'an and 
explaining the practice of the Prophet. The Shari e a governed the life 
ofthe Muslims and directed their relationship towards the non-Muslims, 
and not only the religious life in the case of the Muslims, but their 
entire political, social, private, personal and public life. I do not 
know of any code or law of any community that governed the life of the 
individual so thoroughly as Islam did of its followers. However, social 
and political conditions always changed, and in order to meet the 
changed situation for which there was no provision in the Shari a new 
or secular codes were promulgated by the rulers, like the'adi' laws or 
the Qanuns. But since the Shari c a was believed to be divine as it was 
based on the Qur'an and the Traditions every good Muslim had to 
follow it; yet the laws that grew around it were formed by and for the 
people who were nearer to the early period of Islam. A time came in 
Islamic history when it began to be felt that the society had outgrown 
the codes of law governing it. Yet the Muslim jurists maintained that 
no new interpretations could be given. They argued that the Shari e a 
could not be changed in accordance with the new conditions of life 
because it was based on a divine and infallible law. The Muslims 
should so regulate their life that it conformed to the laws laid down in 
the Shari c a. This conflict was never resolved in Islamic history, and 
it was only in modern times that a true break with the Shari a took 
place. Although from very early times the Shari c a was never prac¬ 
tised in all its entirety, most of its civil and criminal codes, com¬ 
mercial laws, etc. except the personal law and the laws dealing with 
the practice of religion, became impracticable when, since the 19th 
century Western laws mainly French and British, made their intrusion 
into in the Islamic world. Thus, to-day, what is left of the original Shari°a 
as practised by the Muslims is mainly the personal law and the rules 
guiding the fundamental religious practices. Even in regard to this 
aspect of the Shari c a there is a desire to change it so as to suit modern 
concepts, social practices and moral values. 

Thus, the Islamic Shari c a in its early phases helped the Muslim com¬ 
munity in its growth and consolidation and regulated the life of an indi¬ 
vidual up to a certain period, but it could not keep pace with the march 
of time in the later Middle Ages, and to-day it has largely changed. 
The belief that it is based on divine law introduced an element of rigi¬ 
dity in the attitude of those who upheld it throughout the centuries. Thus 
a type of clergy arose in Islam whose duty it was to see that the Shari a 
was practised by the Muslims. It was presented as 'the faith' to the 
common man. One could not remain a good Muslim if he did not prac¬ 
tise the Shari c a. Thus, Islamic law and the Islamic faith were con¬ 
fused with one another and no distinction was made between the two. 
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The common, simple Muslim practised the Shari c a in at least those 
spheres where it concerned his personal, moral and professional life. 
But with the impact of Western culture there was a break in these 
spheres also. To-day, rigidity and dogmatism of the c ulama’ is limited 
to the personal law of the Shari c a only. It may therefore be said that 
the very laws that had carried human society forward and had generated 
a new and progressive outlook on life, became in the later period a 
vehicle of reaction, checking human progress in general and the pro¬ 
gress of the Muslims in particular. 

To my mind Islam's greatest and most important contribution has been 
in the field of advancement of knowledge and learning. It cannot be 
matched by any other religion with regard to its progress in religious 
thought or political concepts and institutions or even in the development 
of law. But here again we find the same dogmatism and rigidity of 
outlook that had worked in the case of the Shari e a working again in the 
later 8tage3 of the development of Islamic society. The Prophet had 
always exhorted his followers to acquire education even if they had to 
go 'as far as China to seek it'. Education and learning had acquired an 
important place in the society. The Arabs developed several sciences 
based on the Qur'an and laid the foundations of Arabic grammar and 
lexicography but when they came in contact with the knowledge of the 
ancient Greeks, Iranians, Indians and others in natural and social sci¬ 
ences, they embraced those and made important contributions in them. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, the process of assimilation of foreign 
knowledge continued. The scientific achievements of the Muslims of 
this period, namely the 9th, 10th and the 11th centuries, had reached a 
stage which can only be compared to the period of Renaissance in 
Europe. But for certain factors perhaps an Industrial revolution might 
have dawned much earlier in the Middle East than it did in Europe. 
One of the important factors was the role of the orthodox f ulama' of the 
period, who opposed the learning and teaching of Greek philosophy for 
it generated heresy and scepticism among the Muslims who learnt it. 
Since the teachings of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers with 
regard to the eternity of the universe, the world hereafter, etc. were 
contradictory to the teachings of Islam, it was thought best to avoid 
them. Thus, a conflict arose between those who upheld freedom in 
academic matters and freedom of knowledge, and those who upheld the 
orthodox view. It was a struggle between the orthodox 'ulma' on the one 
hand and the free-thinkers on the other. However, by about the 12th 
century, a stage was reached when the orthodox view prevailed and a 
period of decline and stagnation 6et in which was very much pronounced 
in the field of education, and it lasted until the modern times. Through¬ 
out this period, namely, between the 12th and the 19th centuries, 
Muslim school and college education remained backward. Certain fixed 
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syllabi were taught throughout the Islamic world with a theological bias 
in education. Again, Islam in this period hardly produced any great 
scientists or intellectual thinkers who could be compared to those who 
lived in the earlier centuries and to whom modern civilization owes so 
much in respect of scientific advancement. Thus, it was dogmatism of 
the e ulma* of the later Middle Ages which to my mind came in the way 
of the scientific and intellectual progress of the Muslims. It was only 
since the 19th century onwards that liberal Muslim thinkers and educa¬ 
tionists revolted against the orthodox and obscurantist attitude of the 
c ulama', and today most of the Muslim countries have practically given 
up the traditional system of education and taken to modern methods of 
education. 

I may, therefore, point out in the end that a survey of Islamic history 
would reveal that as long as the exponents of Islam acted liberally, the 
teachings of Islam led to progress and prosperity, but no sooner dogmat¬ 
ism and narrow-mindedness entered the society, than Islam was used as 
a means to check the pace of progress although the motive of those who 
used it has always been clear: they did not like to lose their grip over 
the society and exerted hard to maintain the privileged position in the 
community. 

Islam played an important role in the early period and there can be 
little doubt that it introduced many social, political, and moral concepts 
in the world which though largely impracticable to-day, were very 
advanced and revolutionary for the people of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
But once dogmatism set in, Islamic society degenerated. Islam was 
continuously misinterpreted and the original spirit was lost. It was 
utilized for political purposes, for social prestige, for economic and a 
variety of other reasons. It has been used for the same motives in our 
own times and is being used to-day. So, where does Islam stand 
to-day? As has been discussed above, it has lost its legal and political 
force, but Islam as a religion remains. As a set of beliefs and articles 
of faith, it shall continue to play its role for as long as man follows 
religions and believes in supernatural powers. But there is need for 
re-interpretation of Islam or rather for re-defining it. It no more 
governs the total life of a Muslim; hence its role as a Faith should be 
emphasized and separated from its other roles, namely, social, 
political, etc. In other words the Faith should be separated from the 
Shari a, and in other respects, Muslims should become free to march 
ahead with time. 
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POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME 
HINDU RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
IN MODERN INDIA 

by 

DR. K.P. KARUNAKARAN 


The religious elements in political movements in modern India are 
often examined and discussed by scholars. But not so the political sig¬ 
nificance of the religious reform movements which is equally important. 

The theme of the speeches and writings of some religious reformers of 
modern India, like Keshab Chandra Sen (1843-1899), Swami Vivekananda 
(1823-1903) and Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1883) was that there was a 
connection between religious reforms on the one hand and social and 
political regeneration on the other. Before India's nationalist movement 
took concrete shape, no new political ideas emerged in India; there was 
only a mechanical acceptance of some European ideas by India's educa¬ 
ted classes. The growth of the national movement and the acceptance 
of western political ideas by Indians were made possible by, among 
other things, the secularization of social and economic philosophy re¬ 
sulting from a naturalistic and not a religious explanation to society 
given by the new intellectual movements such as the Social Reforms 
conference, Brahmo Samaj and Prarthana Samaj. 

Some religious movements of modern India did not give this naturalistic 
explanation to society; on the other hand, they tried to popularize a 
theological and a mystical view of the world and of India in particular. 
But these movements also questioned some of the irrational notions and 
superstitions of the immediate past and tried to reconstruct society 
on the basis of the so-called traditions of an idealist and distant past, 
which perhaps never existed and which, in the manner in which its pro¬ 
tagonists expounded, were not far removed from the ideas of the modern 
period. The ultimate effect of this type of apparently revivalist move¬ 
ments was also the reconstruction of society on modern lines. The 
Arya Samaj and the Theosophical Society belonged to this group. 

The Ramakrishna Mission was a class by itself. It did not belong to 
either of these groups. 

The main difference between the first group of movements often refer¬ 
red to <£s reform movements, and the latter, the revivalist ones, was 
in the authority or the authorities from which their followers sought 
their inspiration and guidance. While the former - the "reformers" - 
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appealed to reason and the experience of European society, the latter" - 
the "revivalists" - went back to India's traditions. 

But this is not a minor difference. Those who appealed to India's past 
succeeded in making themselves popular and in fulfilling their limited 
tasks of social reconstruction. Others put forward the most advanced 
ideas, but rarely practised them. And they did not get much support 
from the people also. 

The ideological legacy of one group of movements was different from 
that of the other one. While the reformers were rational, the so-called 
revivalists were counter-revolutionaries. Some of them made exag¬ 
gerated claims for Hindu philosophy and customs and contemptuously 
referred to Western science. 

To sum up the political impact of the religious movements; on an ideo¬ 
logical level, the so-called revivalist movements gave self-confidence 
to the rising nationalism and paved the way for making it mass-orien¬ 
tated; but they bred religious obscurantism and narrow sectarianism. 
On the other hand, the activities of the religious and social reformers, 
who based themselves on Western education and the experiences of 
Western society, widened the horizon of the Indian mind in the realm of 
ideas. 

A very remarkable feature of modern Indian history is that some poli¬ 
tical movements ran almost parallel to some religious movements. 
There was the early phase of the Indian National Congress, led by the 
'moderates' who owed allegiance to Western political ideas, which was 
comparable to the Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj which wanted 
the reconstruction of Indian society on modern and Western lines. This 
was followed by the'extremist' political agitation at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, which apparently stood for the rejection of Western 
ideas and embodied in itself a certain degree of Hindu revivalism: this 
had its counterpart, in the religious movements like the Arya Samaj 
and the Ramakrishna Mission, which partake of these characteristics. 
Th>-n, again, while the two former movements, though an advance in the 
realm of ideas, did not influence a large number of people because they 
had a narrow social base; the latter, with its larger support, became 
very effective in fulfilling their limited tasks of social reconstruction 
and political regeneration. This was another interesting aspect of these 
apparently revivalist movements; in practice, though not in theory, they 
were more democratic than the so-called reform movements, because 
they had roots in the native soil. 

These were the contradictions inherent in the Indian situation at the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century; to be very effective as a reform move- 



ment in the religious and social fields, its leaders had to take into ac¬ 
count the traditions and even the prejudices of the people and make con¬ 
cessions to them. This meant turning back from some of the highly 
advanced views of the times. It also resulted in working within the 
framework of organisations with direct appeal to members of one faith. 
The superstructure of these ideas and institutions thus created did not 
vanish from the scene when their progressive functions were fulfilled; 
on the other hand, they lingered on for a long time and considerably in¬ 
fluenced the later intellectual and political movements of the country. 

These contradictions would have been solved only by an economic ex¬ 
pansion which would have led to the emergence of a new social class, 
with solid foundations in the country. Representatives of such a class 
would have become effective spokesmen of rationalism and enlighten¬ 
ment. Not only did this development not take place; but even in the 
limited fields of politics and administration, the educated people were 
not given many opportunities under British rule. In a country like India 
where large and well-organised minority owed allegiance to a religion 
different from that of the majority, and where the rulers pursued the 
policy of * divide and rule', the competition among large numbers of 
people for a few administrative posts and seats in the legislatures took 
a communal turn. And combined with many other developments, this led 
to a situation in which religion could play a prominent part in the poli¬ 
tical developments of the country. 
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RELIGIOUS PRESUPPOSITIONS 
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THE RELIGIOUS PREDICAMENT - A 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 

by 

PROF. J,N. MOHANTY 


1. Methodological Remarks 


I wish to preface this paper with two remarks concerning method. I am 
sure that in a symposium such as this much attention will rightly be 
paid to the contemporary religious situation with its historico-sociolo- 
gical background. I think that a philosophical analysis of even a 
problehi of contemporary interest cannot remain confined to the con¬ 
temporary scene alone. By its very nature it has to be a conceptual 
analysis and so would be in a way raised Above the temporal. A 
philosophical understanding of the religious situation has to free itself 
from excessive preoccupation with the present, and has to penetrate 
into the very essence of the matter. This brings me to the second 
remark I wish to make here. A causal-genetic account of phenomena 
is unexceptionable, provided one does not commit what is called the 
"genetic fallacy". One commits this fallacy when one, basing on 
attempts at causal explanation of phenomena, reduces them to what 
they, in their essence, are not. This happens in philosophy when, for 
example, relying on the physiological and physical accounts of the 
genesis of consciousness one attempts to "reduce" consciousness to 
physical and physiological factors. It is here the responsibility of the 
philosopher to seek to catch hold of the essence of a phenomenon in its 
immanent purity. This is especially needed in the fields of religion and 
of values in general where the temptation to reduce them to sociological 
and psychological factors is overwhelming. Not that I wish to under¬ 
estimate the importance of a scientific study of genesis. What I wish 
to emphasise is that a scientific study of genesis should not supplant, 
but rather should be supplemented by, a philosophical study of essence 
and essential structures. 


2. Religion 

It is important, next, to get clear about the precise sense in which we 
shall be here talking about religion. One uses the word 'religion' in 
many different senses, and with some of them we are obviously not 
concerned here. We are not, for example, concerned with religion 
in the sense in which one speaks of the religion of a poet or of an artist 
or of a patriot: this is a very wide sense in which the word 6tands for 
any ideal to which one is committed by virtue of one's vocation in life. 
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this latter certainly is not what we are here to ditewi. Th«re >» » 
third sense which also I wish to exclude from consideration. Ui *°“ en 
supposed that the essence of religion - one says, of true religion 
consists in a certain kind of experience, a certain expansion and^in¬ 
tensification of consciousness known as mysticism. Now I do not wish 
to deny that there is an intimate relation between mysticism and reli¬ 
gion, as also between religion and poetry. Indeed, mystic experience 

may well be one of the sources of religion, but it certainly is not reli¬ 
gion. Religion at the same time is also connected with social and ethical 
codes, with dharma. and without dharma, religion is not worth its name. 
It is not however the same as dharma . This shows the great difficulty 
of delimiting the sphere of religion unless of course one lets one s own 
theoretical preferences to simplify the matter. It is undeniable then 
that religion in the sense in which we are concerned with it here is a 
highly complex thing, consisting of beliefs (in a God or gods and » 
mas). appropriate feelings (of awe. reverence and love) “d attitudes 
(of worship etc. ). But it is not again merely a matter of individual 
psychology. It also consists in institutions (church, temple, mosque, 
priestly order) and ethical and social codes. The difficulty of a correct 
understanding of the nature of religion is all the greater because there 
various features are not loose and disconnected with each other but are 
interconnected with a peculiar logic of its own. It is this logic, this 
interconnection, this unity amongst the various factors and strata that 
eludes one's grasp. 


I must confess I am suspicious of a semantic confusion in the talk of a 
true or ideal religion, as contrasted with the actual ones. Not that I 
am averse to the idea of a development of religion, for like all other 
human institutions this too has developed and is likely to develop. But 
this does not justify us in separating from within a concrete religion its 
essence from its outer and accidental features: the essence as thus 
separated would cease to be religion any more, for that is not the sort 
of thing we call religion. No less deceptive and certainly much more 
harmful in its likely consequences. is the idea of a universal religion. 
A unis *»rsal religion is neither real, nor an ideal towards which the 
religious history of mankind points. History of religion certainly shows 
that religions exercise influences upon one another. But the inevitable 
disjunction of religious systems remains. There are in fact religions 
and not a religion. The situation is analogous to the fact that there are 
alternate systems of logic, each with its own set of postulates, rules o 
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deduction and internal coherence, rather than a logic. The claim to 
absolute commitment in a religion as in logic holds good within a 
system but not outside it. In the total field of religions, then, there is 
an ultimate and irreducible either/or. The common essence, if any, of 
all religions is not itself a religion, just as the common essence of 
logics is not a logic, or the common essence of all men is not a man.' 

3. Crisis in Religion 


There seems to be a prevailing belief that religion is facing a crisis. I 
wish now to make a few comments on this belief. The crisis may con¬ 
cern the religious beliefs or dogmas, and/or it may concern the total 
religious attitude of man. It may be that men are losing or tending to 
lose faith. It may. over and above be, that the overall human situation 
today is positively antipathic to fostering a religious attitude. The res¬ 
ponsibility for this may be laid on the scientific world-view and also on 
the rise and spread of modern technology. Man's sense of dependence 
on unknown powers, his sense of mystery, his feeling of the holy with 
its twin components of numinous and the majestic, are fast vanishing 
under the influence of knowledge and technique that are, to say the 
least, profane. This I think is the essence of the charge and the diag¬ 
nosis, which I need not elaborate further. 


The fear of a crisis of religion, the horror of a loss of religious faith 
in mankind and its disastrous consequences and a consequent desire to 
return back to the good old days of faith and hope are not especially 
contemporary sentiments. They have in fact been expressed in all ages 
by men who all belong to a type. We find expressions of such senti¬ 
ments in ancient Egypt, ancient China, ancient Greece and even in 
Vedic India. I do not think, therefore, that religion stands today in a 
special crisis. If religion has survived other challenges it shall also 
survive the challenge thrown out by modern science and technology. I 
do not wish to enter here into the vexed problem of the relation of reli¬ 
gion to science. The fact remains, however, that the Laplacean cosmo¬ 
logy and the Darwinian theory of the origin of species which, one hun¬ 
dred years ago, threatened to undermine the very foundations of reli¬ 
gion are no,more living challenges to it, for religious belief is not a 
scientific hypothesis to be demolished and replaced by a better one, but 
is a matter of existential faith which is beyond the reach of the changing 
fashions of scientific thought. In recognising this existential core of 
religious faith, modern thought is a distinct improvement over the 
rational and natural theologies of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. 


It is technology, and not scientific world-view, which in my view pro¬ 
vides the more formidable challenge to religion. While the scientific 


world-view may be accommodated, or in fact bypassed, by an existen¬ 
tial. technology offers it a severe resistance. For technology 
itself with man in relation to his environment and offers man the tool 
to mould the material environment to suit his own needs. It concerns 
man as a finite person who is in the world, and offers him a means of 
liberating himself from the clutches of natural bondages, a promise 
that is at the first sight more effective and more concrete than. the 
religious. No wonder that a technological society should provide little 
impetus to the fostering and growth of religious attitude. 


But. again. I think the challenge of technology is not as decisive as it 
seems to be. In the first place, there shall always remain a set of 
existential situations like death, frustration and love which would limit 
the scope of a technological omnipotence and make room for some sort 
of non-natural is tic valuation to creep in. In the second place, religious 
faith and the religious promise of salvation belong to a place (call it the 
mythical or the transcendental) which cannot be. by its very nature, 
affected by the achievements of technology. There is also the other 
consideration, sociological in nature, that the growth of technology is 
likely to be conditioned by the prevailing culture of the people, and in a 
deeply religious culture.it is very much likely that religious belief will 
cast a profound influence on the nature of the technological revolution 
in the same way as ethical and social valuations do. It may indeed be 
claimed that far from ruling out the religious attitude, technology 
makes possible, rather demands, in a curiously subtle manner, a reli¬ 
gious attitude more profound than what is to be met with in." a primitive 
society. It exposes primitive notions of dependency and helplessness 
of man in the world. It effectively exorcises the animistic part of reli¬ 
gious belief. It augments man's iaith in himself. But it also throws 
out to man a challenge to strengthen the moral and spiritual fibres of 
his being so that he can be the master instead of being the slave of the 
tools he invents. 


It is thus possible to argue that modern age does not precipitate a 
crisis of religion in any noteworthy sense. Those who express concern 
or jubiliation over the thought that religion is involved in a mortal 
struggle for survival in modern times err, in my opinion, by drawing 
the conclusion they advocate too hastily. 


4. The Religious Predicament 

There, is however a crisis of religion, a crisis that eternally charac¬ 
terises the religious attitude, that follows not from the contingent fea¬ 
tures of an age but from the very essence of religion. I will now draw 
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attention to some aspects of this highly intriguing situation which con¬ 
sists in the fact that there are, in the very nature of religion itself, 
certain contradictions. Some of these contradictions are the following: 

(a) There is, in the first place, the conflict between freedom and 
authority. No religion, by its very nature, can make an exclusive 
choice in favour of one of these alternatives. There cannot be a purely 
authoritarian religion inasmuch as such a religion, were it possible, 
would not concern the human spirit and so would not be a religion. Nor 
can a religion be one of unlimited freedom of the individual in his 
spiritual life, for then it would have to cast away its dogmas and insti¬ 
tutions which it is not possible for a religion to do. Religions differ in 
their emphasis on either alternative, but every religion is bound to 
present an unstable equilibrium between the two. 

(b) Connected with the above, but distinct from it, is the conflict bet¬ 
ween the principles of individualism and socialism, between the idea of 
an elite, clerical or spiritual, and the idea of the equality and brother¬ 
hood of all men. I do not know how religion can get beyond this con¬ 
flict. Its institutions would press for the creation of a clerical elite, a 
priestly order which is either the custodian or, on a liberal view, the 
privileged interpreter of the faith; and yet its basic system of valua¬ 
tions presses for the recognition of the equality of all men. 

(c) There is further the conflict between transcendentalism with its 
^ isus towards mysticism and concern with the world with its down-to- 
earth attitude. Religions have a peculiar way of their own to let their 
influence permeate into the minute details of one's day to day exist¬ 
ence, and yet no religion is worth the name unless it permits, encour¬ 
ages and fosters a flight from the mundane affairs into the mysteries 
of the transcendent. 

(d) No less ubiquitous in the domain of religion is the conflict between 
the demands of the moral ideal and the idea of a transcendence of the 
moral sphere. Every religion proclaims itself to be on the side of the 
morally good as against the morally evil, and yet it also admits of the 
possibility of a state of perfection beyond good and evil. The status of 
the moral and social codes remains shaky, and the prospect of a trans¬ 
cendence before which Jhey are to be nullified looms large. Escape 
this conflict, and you do not have religion; you have either morality or 
mysticism. Religion is again an unstable equilibrium. 


It may be supposed that these and other allied conflicts can be resolved 
and harmonised within the domain of religion. But this, I suspect, it is 
not possible to do, for the conflicts belong to the very nature of reli- 



Eion The religious is not a homogeneous and simple phenomenon, but 
fs a complex and structured one. consisting of heterogeneous elements 
welded into a unity. The unity accommodates the conflicts. 

5. A Special Case 

I will draw attention especially to another curious situation, to one 
singular aspect of the religious predicament. The conflict I am now 
trying to single out is rooted in the very nature of man. Religion con¬ 
cerns man. and man may be regarded either as person or as a subject. 
The concept of a person is the concept of a concrete, self-conscious 
individual, chiefly affective and volitonal in his responses, who is in 
the world and with others. The concept of the subject is the concept of 
a passive intellectual principle, of a witness-consciousness which 
knows but does not get involved in the world of objects and persons. A 
person is mundane, concrete and active. A subject is supra-mundane, 
abstract and passive. A person is essentially involved in a community 
of persons. A subject is alone in his subjective isolation. A man is 
both. He is primarily a person, but he can cultivate an attitude which 
would progressively depersonalise him and reduce him to a subject. 
Thus we have two possible religious attitudes. 

A religion based on the concept of man as a concrete person inevitably 
takes the line of a theistic belief in God as a supreme person bound to 
the community of persons by love and acceptance. A religion based on 
the concept of man as a subject takes the line of a subjective cultivation 
of spiritual isolation as exemplified in some Indian forms of sadhana. 
Neither of these lines is finally satisfactory to man, for man is both a 
person and a subject. He is not either exclusively. 

The purpose of these remarks has been to highlight the fact that there 
is conflict within religion but no conflict between the religions, inas¬ 
much as each religion is a self-complete - but not wholly harmonious 
internally - system and demands absolute commitment,but as little con¬ 
flicts with the other religions as does one logical system contradict 
another. 


6. Religion and Beyond 

There is no development of religion that would lead to a religion beyond 
the conflicts and contradictions to which we have drawn attention inthi6 
paper. The idea of a universal religion, or of an ideally perfect reli¬ 
gion in which all contradictions are resolved and all opposition and 
alternation between systems are eliminated is illusory. However, all 
this need not be construed as entailing that there is no development of 
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religion at all. Nor should it be construed as suggesting that there is 
no mutual influence amongst religions. On the contrary, religions do 
develop, and mutually influence each other. But their growth and de¬ 
velopment are circumscribed by limits that follow from the nature of 
each religious system and secondly from the general nature of religion 
itself. These limits rule out the possibility of actualising the sort of 
ideal which we have characterised here as being illusory. 


Religion, however, does serve another more comprehensive goal, namely 
the goal of enriching and expanding and deepening of human conscious¬ 
ness. Religion is one of the potent means by which human conscious¬ 
ness has evolved. It places before the human spirit a prospect of a 
wider, more inclusive and deeper self-awareness. This,I think,is the 
net value that remains even after one has doubted or denied everything 
else in course of religion's beginningless history. And it is no small 
gain, for after all what in the long run is human progress but the 
evolution of his consciousness towards a higher, deeper and more ex¬ 
pansive form? But it should be noted in all fairness that in the achieve¬ 
ment of this task,religion has not been the only means. Poetry and fine 
arts, science and technology, even man's continuous experimentation 
in social living - all these have contributed towards that supreme goal 
of human evolution. But in this common pursuit there is no denying 
that religion's influence has been all pervasive. 
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THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF IN TER-RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNICATION A PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 

by 

DR. (MRS.) MARGARET CHATTERJEE 


1. Introduction 

Religion has in the past.it may refully be admitted, done more than its 
share of fostering the spirit of 'we' over against 'they'. Economic and 
political factors have unfortunately, throughout history, clogged the 
channels of communication between men of one faith and those of an¬ 
other. The most unhappy aspect of the relation between religion and 
society has been the way in which the former has fostered the distinc¬ 
tion between the insider and the outsider. Typical of this is the fact 
that most religious communities have a word which describes the reli¬ 
gious outsider and the word is never a flattering one. That there should 
be religious diversity in the first place should occasion no surprise. 
Diversification is the order of things in the biological realm and we 
would not expect to find a sudden departure from this, that is, a move 
towards convergence, in the sphere of religion. But unless diversifica¬ 
tion is matched with understanding and with communication we face 
the future at our peril. It is for this reason that the question of inter- 
religious communication, the ground of its possibility, can be regarded 
not only as the most pressing of problems for the comparative reli¬ 
gionist (for unless there is prior understanding and communication 
where indeed are the data to be compared/ but as a matter of pressing 
urgency for us all and this most of all in a multireligious community 
such as India is. 

2. The scope of communication in the past and its prospect in the future 

The words 'encounter' and 'confrontation'are fast acquiring in the ever- 
shifting contemporary scene a connotation which is far indeed from the 
spirit of dialogue. Such moreover, I think, has been the nature of the 
encounter of the religions (if one can speak in this way at all) in history. 
Such encounters have mostly taken place in the context of proselytisa- 
tion, refutation or apologetics. The historical forces which impel com¬ 
munities towards each other have therefore worked against genuine 
communication. Where language has been used it has been 'persuasive' 
and only too often backed up by force. One result of the meeting of 
religious communities (as for example in the Middle East during the 
Middle Ages) has been the formulating of theologies since disputation 
can only take place if the conceptual framework of the contending 
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parties has been sufficiently thought out. But the relation of theology to 
religion as William Temple has pointed out, [l]is comparable to thatof 
music criticism to music. So if there has been a certain amount of 
contact between theologians of different religious communities at 
various times I would not count this as evidence of inter-religious 
communication per sec. So far then I admit neither the historical en¬ 
counter of different religious communities (as, say, at the time of the 
Crusades) nor the encounter between theologies as cases of inter¬ 
religious communication at all. By inter-religious communication I 
mean communication between an individual of one faith and an individual 
of another faith, a personal and direct communication, something which 
takes place in a social and historical context but which takes place at 
the same time in spite of that context. 


Inter-religious communication, so conceived, appears as a special case 
of the communication between selves, something which has its own 
ordo essendi et operandi [2] and of which I have had something to say 
elsewhere. It is evident that there can be communication between 
selves in a variety of contexts (that of the relation between buyer and 
seller, teacher and taught etc.) and that the religious dimension can 
permeate all these. There is, however, in addition to these 'everyday' 
contexts the specific case of where one man tries to understand the 
faith of another and it is with the presuppositions of that understanding 
that I shall try to concern myself. I do not believe that such an under¬ 
taking, that of trying to understand the faith of another, can be other 
than mutual. All communication depends on a certain 'openness' of 
relationship and this in a high degree in the case of inter-religious 
communication. The special case of communication between mystics 
belonging to diverse traditions I shall not be considering here because 
( 1)1 think this involves questions concerning 'knowing' and 'being 1 2 
which would take us too far afield (2) Mystical experience is a 'limit' 
experience in some aspects 'untypical' (3) This type of communication 
may not be of particular importance to society. 


3. The nature of religious language 

Communication in general, and religious communication in particular, 
need not, of course, take place through the medium of language. The 
New York house-wife neighbours, Jewish and Christian, who exchange 
certain domestic duties on the Sabbath and on Sunday in order that each 

[1) ■ ■■iture, V.u;: -ml Jo) , p. 317- Temple's specific mention is of 
'revelation' but the comment is, I think, applicable to 

'religion* as a whole. 

[2) Our i-.i'.owlclrv of other selves , Asia Publishing House, 1963. 
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may follow her own religious way of life undisturbed, are in a state of 
communication. So also were the Hindus and Muslims of pre-Partition 
Bengal who participated in each others' festivals. Even at this 'be¬ 
havioural' level of communication the distinction between 'understand¬ 
ing' and 'sharing' may perhaps be relevant. Is it possible to understand 
without sharing or to share without understanding? This question 
becomes especially pertinent once we leave the behavioural level 
(which, however, is of crucial importance as far as society is con¬ 
cerned) and come to consider the nature of religious language. Subtle¬ 
ties of communication are no doubt possible through facial expression 
and through touch, but verbal language, through the very indirectness of 
its symbols, poses, qua expression, a special task to understanding. 


In this connection, I would like to comment briefly on what I think to be 
a mistaken turn which the analysis of 'religious language' has taken in 
recent years. The influence of analytic philosophy (in its turn being 
under the influence of logic) has diverted philosophical attention to the 
propositional. The outcome of this approach has been a concomitant 
interest on the part of those who are concerned with 'philosophical 
theology' in propositions like 'God exists', 'God created the world', 
'Man has an immortal soul', propositions which many theologians have 
consoled themselves, although they cannot be verified, cannot be falsi¬ 
fied either. I submit that such propositions do not form part of the 
corpus of religious language at all and that the latter comprises the 
language of liturgy, hymns, prayers public and private - in fact the 
language of worship in its entire range of symbolic words and symbolic 
acts. 


The gulf between these two types of language can be put in other ways. 
The former (the language of theological propositions) represents 'talk 
about' and 'knowing about', the latter 'talking to' and 'knowing'. The 
former is the language of description (which is why it dashes head-on 
with the verificationist thesis), the latter is the language of invocation. 
The one is propositional, the other is existential. It now becomes evi¬ 
dent that what I mean by inter-religious communication is something 
very far-reaching indeed. Discussion as to whether Isvara is to 
Brahman what Christ is to God, whether Nirguna Brahman is to the 
Hindu faith what the 'God behind God' is to a certain kind of modern 
Christian thinker, however exciting as exercises in comparative theo- 
logy (and this is where I think they belong), will not belong to it. 
Instead of trying to find a 'meaning' for the proposition 'God exists', 
inter-religious communication, in the sense in which I am using it, 
brings in meaning in entirely different sense. My task, as belonging to 
a tradition and having a faith other than yours, is to understand what 
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your tradition and faith mean to you. [3] How can one articulate philo¬ 
sophically what is involved in the process of understanding what some- 
thing means to someone else? 

4. 'It means to me' and 'It means to you' 

Let us approach this obliquely by first seeing how we get round this 
problem in a non-religious context. When X speaks of an object as 
having 'sentimental value' for him he thereby confesses that this is 
something that cannot be shared by another but that he is nonetheless 
appealing for recognition of his sentiment and for tolerance and respect 
of it. On my part I shall not be able to give this recognition unless I 
too know what it is like to regard objects as possessing sentimental 
value for me. Now perhaps we can approach 'It means to you' in the 
sphere of religious communication. We need to examine the paradigm 
conditions first for these will later provide us with the key to the 
grounds of failure. (4) The first condition of recognising (and welcom¬ 
ing) 'It means to you' is the affirmation (or to 'know what it is like to 
say' - if we wish to avoid the propositional overtones of affirmation) 
'It means to me'. To extrapolate - there can be no genuine inter¬ 
religious communication between persons (and I insist that this commu¬ 
nication is always between persons and not societies) where the springs 
of faith have run dry. (5] But because there are such things as reli¬ 
gious communities we also have 'It means to us' in contrast to 'It 
means to them. ' Now unlike in the case of the analogy with which this 
section began (the example of an object having sentimental value for a 
single person) 'It means to us' is part and parcel of the religious con¬ 
sciousness. The pole of solitariness is no less part of that conscious¬ 
ness - this too needs mention. However this may be and however 
integral the social dimension be to such aspects of religious life as 
corporate worship, rituals, observation of feast-days and the like, the 
fact remains that 'It means to us' tends to foster the exclusive 'We'. 
Moreover whereas there is a natural link (the epistemologist and the 
phenomenologist both have something to say on this) between 'It means 
to me' and 'It means to us' the transition from both of these to 'It 


[3] 


[«] 

[ 5 ] 


Cf. Kenneth Cragg in The call of the Minaret ...i...we must study 
what they mean, in all the moods, the overtones and undertones 
of their existence. It is our life-task to make bridges into 
their minds. This means being near enough to be heard.' It 
means also, I am sure, being near enough to listen. 

Vide chapter 17 in my Our knowledge of other selves for the 
distinction between paradigms and failures. 

i believe there is a similar situation in the case of communica¬ 
tion of moral viewpoints. The basic presupposition is an agree¬ 
ment that 'It matters what one does.' 
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means to them' seems to be rather different. We need here to intro¬ 
duce another philosophical distinction - between the 'that' and the 
'what'. 

We say 'It means to me' rather than 'I know what it means to me*. The 
'know' is redundant. 'It means to me' verbalises a direct deliverance 
of experience. The same is true of 'It means to us'. In the case of 'It 
means to you' we are on different ground. 'I know that it means to you' 
is not equivalent to 'I know what it means to you'. Even affirmation of 
the former would seem to be difficult in the world of inter-religious 
relations, but the real crux comes in the second affirmation. Can X 
who is of one faith say to Y who is of another faith 'I know what it 
means to you'? I must reiterate that if this cannot be said there can be 
no religious communication as such. 'I know what it means to you' 
would seem to require the adventure of stepping into the other man's 
shoes, religiously speaking, treading reverently with him in the places 
which he regards as holy ground. 

To pay lip-service to the concept of 'many mansions' is still far from 
the willingness to enter into mansions other than one's own. Yet, it 
may be objected, epistemologically are we not asking too much? The 

demand is not that we enter in but that we understand, not that the 
'other' ceases to be an 'other', but that we become capable of relating 
ourselves to him or her. And yet surely we are here concerned with 
one of those dimensions of understanding where understanding has its 
very fons et origo i n the experience of 'knowing what it is like to.... ' 
We have already stressed the crucial presupposition of 'It means to 
me'. We now have to go beyond this. We require a transcendental 
framework which will provide the grounds of the possibility of inter¬ 
religious communication. This framework must needs be attitudinal, 
far-reaching and enormously demanding, but it has, I would insist, its 
transcendental aspect. I would not rule out these conditions as being 
by any means impossible of realisation. The framework is there and 
analogies for its operation in other areas of human experience are not 
wanting. 

The conditions of the possibility of 'I know what it means to you'. 

I set out below schematically and somewhat' baldly what the chief of 
these conditions seem to me to be:- 

(a) The intellectual and emotional welcoming-acceptance of diversity 

The qualifying adjectives here are important. Intellectual acceptance 
of diversity is called for in view of the fact that we live in a multi- 
religious world. The facile view expressed in such slogans as 'All 
religions are really one' is one expression of an intellectual refusal to 
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accept this diversity. Emotional acceptance of it reveals itself in 
various practical ways, for example (and this is not as negative as it 
sounds) the refusal to be irritated by the religious observance of a man 
of another faith. [6] To welcome diversity is still a further step - 
that of regarding all religious faiths as contributing to the multi¬ 
coloured fabric of human experience. 

(b) The rejection of the concept of propositional truth in religion and 
the recognition of the existential validity of the other man's faith. 

There are two parts to this condition. The rejection of the concept of 
propositional truth in religion does not mean that the notion of truth 
itself must be rejected. But it does indicate the irrelevance either of 
validity in the logical sense (the language of paradox is witness to this 
irrelevance) or of verifiability to religious language in the sense in 
which I have understood it. The second part, recognition of the exist¬ 
ential validity of the other man's faith brings in both 'inwardness' as 
the criterion of truth (in the Kierkegaardian manner) and an ability to 
greet the inwardness of the man of another faith. [7] The word 'ability' 
may be significant. 'I would but I cannot'. This may call for a much 
wider understanding of the extent of grace, not only in the context of 
individual salvation or liberation but as an enabling power through 
which we are able to reach out to the subjectivity of the 'other'. 

(c) An imaginative orientation which enables us to 'read the signs' 

'Reading the signs' has always been the mark of the religious man. The 
artist and sometimes the moralist also see clues in nature and in life 
but the mark of religious hermeneutic is perhaps, in contrast to these 
two, the particular 'key' used - the perception of the transcendent (or 
the numinous) at work. How am I to read the signs as a man of another 
faith does? An exploration in this regard is suggested in the section 
entitled 'Tins means to me' and 'That means to you'. 

(d) A willingness not to be put off by unfamiliarity of 'style' 

The style of expression of a particular faith may deter even the sym¬ 
pathiser. I use the word 'style' because the problem arises also in the 
field of aesthetic appreciation. It is relevant even in inter-denomi¬ 
national relationships within a single religious tradition. The fire and 
brimstone approach of the fundamentalist offends the Anglo-Catholic 
for whom the beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty are one. The 

[6] This presents a thorny problem of discrimination to the social 
reformer. 

[7] This waj of putting it offers a direct challenge to the prosely¬ 
tising religions. 



Hindu stress on the eidolon offends the Jew. Here again it is an orien¬ 
tation which is in demand and it is this orientation which is expressed 
in the word 'willingness'. This in itself requires a metabasis as total 
as the one through which a man discovers his own faith. 

(e) The response of love in the face of the other man's 'stoppers' 

The word 'stoppers' requires some explanation. In the verification of 
empirical discourse there are termini beyond which questions cannot 
be asked. You may disagree with my opinion that this is a cat and may 
wish to classify the animal some other way but if you do not agree that 
here we have a certain congeries of qualities, of blackness, furriness 
etc. . there is nothing that I can do to convince you. The terminal veri- 
ficatory experience acts as a stopper beyond which argument becomes 
futile. In moral discourse alike there are termini, in this case of a 
different kind - basic attitudes which may be so disparate that there can 
be no'moral agreement'. The stoppers are so'founded' that they cannot 
be shifted by argument. The path of religious communication is also 
strewn with stoppers, although here I would hesitate to say that they 
stood in the way of agreement as words like 'agreement', 'consensus', 
'assent' are far too minimal, also are far too reminiscent of the whole 
propositional approach for them to serve us adequately in discussing 
the nature of inter-religious communication. 


Above we have been concerned with the schematic presentation of some 
of the main conditions of the possibility of 'I know what it means to you'. 
The non-fulfilment of these conditions ipso facto indicates the ground of 
the failure to be able to affirm this. We have, however, over-simplified. 
The crux of the problem of the failure of inter-religious communication 
lies in the contrast between 'This means to me' and 'That means to 
you' - a contrast which may not only phenomenologically indicate failure 
of communication but which may find expression in open conflict in 
society. It is this contrast which makes the fulfilment of conditions 3, 
4 and 5 hazardous. We turn next to two possible ways in which the risk 
of failure of communication might be obviated. 

5. 'This means to me' and 'That means to you'. 

(a) The possibility of 'translation' 

Can the language of one faith be translated into the language of another 
faith? First of all, it is necessary to say that under the rubric of trans¬ 
lation comes not only the question of translating the verbal language of 
one religious faith into the verbal language of another religious faith 
but also that of translating one set of non-verbal symbols into another 
set of non-verbal symbols. The word 'translation', is, of course, used 
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by way of analogy. But the analogy is a useful one for our purpose for 
just as the purpose of the linguistic translator is 'to get as close to the 
meaning as possible' - a phrase which suggests the approximative 
nature of the whole endeavour - our purpose is to search for a vehicle 
which can lead to the affirmation 'This means to me but I know what 
that means to you'. Any particular religious language is replete with 
paradoxes - this would perhaps be generally agreed. Now the acceptance 
of a paradox within a particular religion is tantamount to the accept¬ 
ance of what at the level of logic is self-contradiction. If this can be 
done within the fabric of a single religion can it not be done in the joint 
acceptance of 'contradictory' articles of faith (this may not be quite the 
right phrase) belonging to two different traditions? What this would 
imply requires working out. But it sets a task no less to the compara¬ 
tive religionist than to the man in the street who seeks to understand 
the faith of another man. [8] 

A return to the purely linguistic level may assist the development of 
my suggested analogy with the task of the translator. All those familiar 
with the difficulty of translating from one language to another are cog¬ 
nisant of the following, the difficulty presented by idioms, progressive 
approximation ('This is good but that is better'),the occasional felicitous 
translation which feels 'right', the coming up against things 'which just 
cannot be translated'. What is to be done in the last of these cases? 
There are, I think, two alternatives. Either you adopt the 'nearest 1 * 
translation or you incorporate the unassimilated word or phrase as it 
is. The project of translating symbols from one religion into those of 
another also comes up against the 'untranslatable', but as in the case of 
linguistic translation this may not (I am perhaps being optimistic) 
unduly hold us up. The ordinary man, in the use of a language not his 
own. is incommoded by special idioms when his knowledge of the new 
language and his experience of communication is pretty far advanced. 
There are gradations of communication here as well as elsewhere. 
What I am suggesting, if not advocating, is that the translation of reli- 
gious symbolism be seriously undertaken as a deliberate attempt to 
foster inter-religious communication. A religion, I would hazard to say, 
is even less of a closed system than a language is, so powerful are the 
historical forces which work upon and within the destinies of religious 
groups. The situation in this respect, it seems to me, is perhaps more 
fluid than it has been at any time in world history and therefore all the 
more pregnant with possibilities for the future. But what of the second 
way in wh;'*h the risk of failure of communication might be obviated? 
This can only be sketched briefly. 


[8) Inter-denominational communication.- situations within a single 
religious tradition also set a similar task. 
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(b) Inter-religious communication through aesthetic consciousness 

The arts of architecture, sculpture, painting and music can express 
religious meaning most effectively. One cannot experience the impact 
of the difference between the Byzantine and the Gothic styles in archi¬ 
tecture without understanding something of the different genius of the 
East and the West. The distinctive tang of Greek. Protestant and Catho¬ 
lic styles of life can, I suggest, be significantly expereinced through 
architecture - all this within the framework of one 'religion*. The 
architecture of the Muslim world is a concrete embodiment of the in¬ 
junction against representation in art. something immediately intelligi¬ 
ble to the Jewish consciousness, with its insistence 'Thou shall not 
make unto thee any graven image*. The exuberant sculpted friezes of 
Hindu architecture speak more eloquently of cosmic joy than does any 
philosophical discourse on the divine -lila*. To look upon the compas¬ 
sionate face of the Buddha at Sarnath temple and then to look on Guido 
Reni's 'Ecce Homo* is to be confronted by two different attitudes to suf¬ 
fering. We are here, admittedly, in the realm of apercus and not in¬ 
volved in the task of making another way of life, another faith, syste¬ 
matically intelligible. Yet at the level of aesthetic awareness, perhaps 
more than at any other, it is possible to 'read the signs' and this can be 
the gateway to deeper understanding, if not to concern. This second 
way may encounter few stoppers. To explore it further would take us 
into the conditions of aesthetic communication which cannot be entered 
into here. I would stress, however, its relevance to the matter with 
which we are concerned - that of the philosophical presuppositions of 
inter-religious communication. [9] 

6. The 'That' or the 'Thou' 

One thorny epistemological and metaphysical problem can scarcely be 
longer postponed - the problem of the ontic status of the terminus of 
faith (I deliberately avoid using words like 'divine object' or 'God'). 
Are all the various words we use but 'names' for the 'same' reality, 
the one transcendent Being which is affirmed by implication even in 
non-theistic faiths? The problem can be put even more simply. At the 
level of ordinary sense perception the commonsense viewpoint is that 
we all see the 'same' table, the 'same' tree etc. even though one man 
Bees it head-on, another from this side and yet another from that. In 
the case of religious faith there is no question of a sensible object 
being there. But even so, is there any meaning in speaking of X and Y 
(who are of different faiths) as worshipping the 'same' God, although in 

[9] The Kierkegaardian relegation of the aesthetic to the lowest 
stage of the dialectic of life tends to make at least the Pro¬ 
testant religious consciousness ignore this relevance. 
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different ways and under a different nomenclature? The boldest answer 
to this has been given by Kenneth Cragg in a work of challenging inter¬ 
est. [10] How convincing his approach is can be decided only by 
Christians and Muslims themselves. 

The biggest 'divide', however, seems to be between those faiths which 
speak in terms of 'That' and those which speak in terms of 'Thou'. Are 
there any pointers in the history of inter-religious communication or 
today, which can assist us here? The language of personal communi¬ 
cation has always provided a fruitful ground for analogical thinking 
within the historical religions. This is to be found in a philosophical 
manner in the Divine mediumship which provides a ground for the inter¬ 
course between spirits of which Malebranche speaks and the 'I and 
Thou' of Buber which is the gateway to the 'I and Thou'. Extending this, 
is it not perhaps possible to see the greeting of.I and Thou between men 
of different faiths as the gateway to the greater Thou? Do we still come 
up against those who think in terms of 'That' and those who think in 
terms of 'Thou'? 

It might be useful to consider Pere Teilhard de Chardin's suggestion in 
this regard. The point of convergence is spoken of by him as the 'Omega 
point' and the condition of the possibility of communication between 
selves.is fulfilled only when 'The ego subsists through abandoning self 
and this proximity to theOmega point in which each particular becomes 
itself more. [11] The use of the word'becoming' is witness to Chardin's 
evolutionary approach. It could be 'translated'perhaps into the language 
of what one i_s or what we are , something more familiar to Indian ways 
of thinking. Chardin's criticism of the backward pull of egoism has an 
Indian ring to it. The Omega point, to Chardin, is characterised as 
•autonomy, actuality, irreversibility and finally transcendence. [12] It 
radiates love, being both source and goal (there are echoes of both Plato 
and St. Augustine here). The Christo-centric interpretation of all this 
is an underlying theme no doubt, but this may not exclude regarding 
Chardin's view as at least one way of presenting the ground for the 
inter-religious communication which we are seeking. 

Another way • * which it could be said that the gulf is being bridged 
between those vno speak in terms of transcendence and those who 
speak in terms of immanence is (at least in Christian thinking) a signi¬ 
ficant shift from metaphors of spatial height to those of depth. The 
concept of the expanding universe has made short shrift of the concept 
of the 'beyond'(at least interpreted in a spatial way) and the path seems 

t 10 ] The call of ‘he K.nare* , Oxford University Press, 1956. 

[11] The Phenomenon of Man, p. 262 

[12] Ibid, p. 271. 
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open to a new dialogue between the Christian and the Hindu in terms of 
the 'within'. 

7. Conclusion 

An analogy might be drawn between the inter-religious communication 
of the future and the shift away from tonal moorings in music. In both 
cases the ear needs training. What at first sounds like the sheerest 
dissonance is eventually found to reveal a pattern of its own. More¬ 
over. and this is to return to the terms of discussion of our original 
problem, the shift from confrontation to participation is not peculiar to 
religious life. It even has its counterpart in family life. Conversely, 
participation itself, in the case of the historic religions, includes an 
indissoluble element of confrontation. Inter-religious communication 
as I have conceived it and some of the philosophical presuppositions of 
which I have tried to explore, belongs, it is true, to the future. It by no 
means demands the abandonment of the particular faiths which indi¬ 
vidual men profess. But it does demand a certain porosity, an aban¬ 
donment of exclusiveness, moreover a framework of transcendental 
attitude? which may tax our understanding to the uttermost. Finally, 
that there should be men with an 'open' understanding of the religious 
faith of other men seems to me to be an indispensable condition of the 
possibility of the 'open society' of tomorrow. 
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RELIGION IN THE MAKING 

by 

PROF. N. V. BANERJEE 


1. Approaches to Religion 

Despite the fact that it is at least partly determined by certain non- 
' human factors, especially man's physical environment, religion is 
exclusively a human concern. For in a world without man, religion 
would obviously be out of the question. For the understanding of the 
nature and significance of religion it may, therefore, be considered 
necessary to take into account certain aspects of human psychology, 
some of the workings of the human mind as determined by man's innate 
dispositions and susceptibilities on the one hand and by his various 
kinds of environment on the other. This points to a task which has been 
performed by many investigators in the field of religion. But the 
results arrived at by them have often been in conflict with one another 
so much so that religion has, in some cases, been shown to be the 
highest achievement of the adventures of the human mind and, in cer¬ 
tain others, to be an illusion fit only to be dispelled. 


Owing to this uncertainty of the results of the psychological or subjec¬ 
tivist investigations of religion, it has sometimes been deemed neces¬ 
sary to resort to the objectivist or environmental approach to religion. 
But the study of religion from an environmental point of view is not 
likely to yield satisfactory results as may well be judged from one of 
the resulting views which consists in stating that religion is 'the sigh of 
a hard-pressed creature', 'the heart of a heartless world', 'the opium 
of the people'. Equally worthy of notice, however, is a comparatively 
recent and indeed novel standpoint of viewing religion which does not 
come under either of the two heads, the subjectivist and the objectivist, 
but is characterizable as linguistic. This standpoint, initially under 
the influence of an extremely empiricistic and anti-metaphysical bias, 
was led to declare religious statements as nonsense. But it is gradually 
retracing its steps from its initial iconoclasm and is already on the 
way to the discovery of significance in religious statements. 

It will not, however, be of much use to undertake a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the methods of investigating religion mentioned above or the 
results yielded by them. But this is far from suggesting that one should 
rest content with the ordinary view that religion is a matter of faith and 
as such is only in need of being taken for granted, instead of being sub- 
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jected to any manner of investigation. On the contrary religion as a 
human phenomenon is peculiar' in that it is of vital concern to the 
deeper significance of man's existence, and as such deserves to be 
investigated with utmost care and the most penetrating insight. With a 
view to such investigation of religion, it needs to be realised at the 
outset that, no matter whether it transcends man in any sense what¬ 
soever, religion is inseparable from reference to man as such - man 
who is irreducible to, and indeed is more than, the workings of his 
mind his environment, his language and the like. This suffices to 
indicate that none of these things considered by themselves alone can 
be said to hold the key to the understanding of the nature and signifi¬ 
cance of religion. This understanding is primarily dependent upon the 
clarification of the concept of man with a view to laying bare the pe¬ 
culiarity of human existence. And what follows is but a modest attempt 
to fulfil the demand which is thus brought to light. 

2. The background of Religious beliefs 

Owing to his inevitable biological birth, man, like the sub-human 
species of animals, is made up of certain vital drives. While some of 
these are apt to give rise to hate, jealousy,and, in fact, an entire gamut 
of ignoble affections of the human mind, certain others are capable of 
begetting noble sentiments such as sympathy and even love of a kind. 
But even then,the vital drives left to themselves are, in the case of 
man, the veritable means of circumscribing him, rendering him insular 
so as to make him appear to himself and to his fellows to be an ego, 
which is another name for man in bondage. This does not, however, 
preclude the sociality of the biological man. For he, like the sub-human 
species of animals, i possessed of the gregarious instinct. Even so 
the biological man as * social creature remains an ego with his insu¬ 
lt rity left more or lei.* intact. For society, after all, is the product 
ol an additive process. It is expressible in terms of the formula "I and 
others". Moreover society itself, in certain cases and in some of its 
forms and specially in the form of the state, is apt to be far more dan¬ 
gerously egoistic than the biological man can possible be. 

fhe most outstanding feature of the situation of man, considered from 
the biological point of view, however, is his struggle for survival. And 
the characteristic peculiarity of this struggle, especially in the primi¬ 
tive circumstances of human life, lies in that it is attended with fear - 
fear of the inanimate and animate world in its malevolent aspects, fear 
of one's hostile fellows, fear of failure in the struggle amounting to 
oj.e's annihilation. Moreover, underlying these three kinds of fear 
and yet not yielding to any one of them in gravity, there is the biological 
man's fear of his solitariness due to his insularity. Thus, biologically 
speaking, the static of man's life is set in the background of fear. But 
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curious though it seems, yet it is a fact that it is natural for man to 

t e rtt Q Z ge t0 Ward K° ff fear and ^ 1)143 UrgG Pla ^ 8 a conspicuous 
part in determining the origin and development of religion in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. The remedy for fear is. however, preferable to the ways 
and means of warding off fear. And the remedy in question lies in the 
advancement and proper use of scientific knowledge. The emphasis 
here is, of course, on the word 'proper', because the improper use of 
scientific knowledge may only succeed in reinforcing the reign of fear 
instead of providing any remedy for this agonising affection of the 
human mind. And judged from this point of view, science has not had 
much of an advantage over religion as it has been through the ages - 
religion that has helped man ward off his manifold fear attendant upon 
his struggle for survival. And this must be so, owing to the fact that 
science has no guarantee of its own to provide for the amelioration of 
human suffering, far less for the humanization of man. 


Such is, however, the situation of the biological man that his urge to 
ward off the manifold fear in question must be effective lest his life 
should not be worth living. And this is a pointer to the importance of 
the sense of the mysterious which, like sensibility, fantasy, under¬ 
standing and reason, is a part of the innate equipment of the human 
mind. Motivated by this human urge, the sense of the mysterious de¬ 
velops into the Will to Believe which calls into existence a new dimen¬ 
sion of 'reality characterizable as supersensible. And it is the admis¬ 
sion of the supersensible that is the conditio sine qua non of religion in 
the ordinary sense - religion ranging between animism or fetishism 
and the highly developed monotheistic religions. But then, no matter 
whether existential significance be attached to it or not, the super¬ 
sensible of religion is of a peculiarly symbolic character. That being 
^ positivist treatment of religious statements as nonsense on the 
basis of the verification theory of meaning amounts to shooting beside 
the mark and indeed is as improper as it would be to make use of the 
same theory of meaning in disputing the significance of the propositions 
ol logic and mathematics which deal with symbols of a kind. In fact 
religion has a sphere of its own, which is distinct from, and incom¬ 
mensurable with any other so as to be recalcitrant to evaluation with 
reference to an extraneous standard. In any case, the determination of 
be significance of the beliefs which constitute religion would depend on 
the assessment of the concept of man on which they may be said to be 
ultimately based. 


would, however, be most unfair to religion in the ordinary sense to 
rest content with the view that it is summed up and exhausted in the 
oenet in the supernatural together with its immediat e consequences 
o h practical and other. For this would amount to limiting the con¬ 
cept of religion to some of the primitive'religious systems to the utter 
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neglect of the more or less unrestricted and many-sided potentiality of 
religion as it is commonly conceived to be. As shown by the examples 
of Buddhism and Christianity in particular, religion is capable of de¬ 
veloping in diverse directions, and some of its developments are 
accompanied by a remarkable ennoblement of the spirit of man, by an 
unusual ferment of social change, by an unprecedented enrichment of 
human culture comprising art, literature and architecture. How and 
in what circumstances this has been so is worth investigation and in¬ 
deed is of paramount importance in the understanding of traditional 
religions in their diversified forms. But however important the in¬ 
vestigation of this matter may be, and be its results whatever they 
may, the fact remains that there is no such thing as the religion, but 
that there are diverse religious systems. And, what is more, religion, 
while being one of the most potent determinants of social integrations, 
is apt to bring about divisions both within and outside its fold. In 
consequence, there arises the problem of inter-religious communica¬ 
tions - the problem which is in urgent need of solution lest different 
religious groups should remain in aloofness from one another without 
there being any possibility of the establishment of strict human rela¬ 
tion among mankind. 

The fact that deserves to be especially taken into account in this con¬ 
nection is, however, that the emergence of nation-states and the growth 
of what is usually called industrial civilization have between them suc¬ 
ceeded at long last in creating a new atmosphere. This atmosphere is 
precisely the one in which politico-economic issues are all-important 
and religion is, on the one hand, relegated to the background of a 
certain political ideology and is, on the other hand, replaced by a 
certain other which is characterized by a liveliness and a force which 
at one time were religion's own. In consequence, the problems of 
inter-religious communication - even granted that it is not already 
liquidated - certainly loses its importance to a problem which, jn the 
final analysis, seems far more difficult than itself - the problem of the 
resolution of the conflict between acutely rival political ideologies. But 
hovyever difficult it may be, this problem is not irresolvable, and is in 
need of resolution at least for the sake of the safety of the future of 
mankind. In the absence of its resolution the magnificent achievements 
of traditional religions to which brief reference has already been made 
are doomed to destruction or else would remain mere emblems of 
futility. 

But, from a deeper analysis of the human situation created by the 
conflict of rival political ideologies, it seems evident that, not to speak 
of any Militarist measure, no politico-economic device, however well 
planned it may be, can play a decisive role with regard to the resolu¬ 
tion of the problem under discussion. The reason for this is that the 
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situation in question is ultimately traceable to the failure of traditional 
religions due to their dependence upon an inadequate or, as one may 
even say, improper conception of human existence, and that it is reli¬ 
gion, but religion with the proper conception of human existence as its 
basis, which is alone competent to create an atmosphere of peace and 
harmony between man and his fellows. And this demands, on the one 
hand, the analysis of the conceptions of human existence from which 
traditional religions proceed and, on the other, the determination of 
the nature and significance of the conception of human existence which 
is only proper and deserves to constitute the foundation of the religion 
of the future. 


3. The Philosophical Presuppositions of Religion 

Now, of the tasks which a student of religion maybe required to per¬ 
form, the most difficult is the one which concerns the determination of 
the common characteristics of different religions. In fact, any attempt 
to accomplish this task is open to the risk of fitting divergent religious 
systems to a Procrustean bed. But even then, it seems certain that all 
of them are characterized by the belief in the supernatural, the super¬ 
human or the transcendent. Even Buddhism as a religion in distinction 
from the teachings of Buddha, as students of this religion may be well 
aware, is no exception to this rule. What part this belief has played in 
the development of various religions is, however, one of the questions 
which have occupied the serious attention of investigators in the field 
of religion. But very little attention seems to have been paid to the 
more important question concerning the most fundamental presup¬ 
position of the belief concerned. This presupposition bears upon the 
ontological status of man and consists in conceiving human existence in 
either of two ways according as its essential temporality is given at 
least some recognition or is altogether ignored owing to an inexplicable 
ontological prejudice against the reklity of time. The latter way of 
conceiving human existence is dependent on the employment of the 
category of being and the former on that of the category of becoming . 

Since nothing can be said to exist , which is not in time , the under¬ 
standing of human existence in terms of the concept of becoming is, 
however, preferable to the understanding of it in terms of the concept 
of being . But then, neither of these two ways of understanding human 
existence can go beyond the conception of man as a biological creature, 
and both are equally unable to present man as a strictly human being. 
For bare becoming as well as bare being entail insularity which, in the 
case of man, signifies his bondage, his being foreign to, or alienated 
from himself and his fellows. Hence is revealed the nature of the 
human situation which constitutes the background of the belief in the 
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transcendent which is the pivot of religion in the ordinary sense. 
Strictly speaking, this belief comes naturally, if not necessarily, to 
man in bondage, whereas it is of little consequence or at least has no 
genuinely religious purpose to serve in the case of the free man. 

Now the admission of the transcendent, which is determined by the 
understanding of human existence with reference to the concept of 
or b ecoming , serves to present this concept itself in its full and final 
perspective, namely, as being-for or becoming for as the case may be. 
Thus in the context of religion in the ordinary sense, man is completely 
heteronomous and his bondage is rendered absolute, he being subordi- 
nate to the transcendent on the one hand, and alienated from himself 
and his fellows on the other. But then, to say this is to say the least 
about religion in the ordinary sense. For religion in this sense, while 
not being intended to provide nor being capable of providing any remedy 
for this tragic situation of man. is remarkable for its progressive 
wrestle with this situation with no less an object in view than that of 
turning it to account. 

Of course, there seem6 to be nothing about the initial career of religion 
which can arouse in modern man any feelings except those of horror 
and contempt. Urged by his belief in supernatural powers, including 
malevolent ones; and having nothing before him or within himself which 
he could respect more than power, the primitive man endured cruelty 
and torture and degradation in the name of placating the jealous gods of 
his own creation with a view to securing protection against the hostile 
forces which threatened his extinction in the course of his struggle for 
survival. But this, instead of being subjected to condemnation, should 
be treated as an indication of the pains attendant upon the birth of the 
great human adventure that religion is. And, in view of the rich 
harvest both cultural and spiritual, which it has gathered through a 
succession of stages in its subsequent career, this human adventure 
stands amply vindicated, and the pathetic tale of human sacrifice with 
which its history is interspersed may be forgiven or may even be well 
worth being written off. 

But then, no achievement of religion, great or small, is too sacrosanct 
to be open to appraisal. On the contrary, even its highest achievements 
are in need of evaluation and they are to be evaluated with reference to 
their bearing upon the destiny of man and especially human relations. 
For, after all, religion is for man, and not man for religion. As 
previously mentioned, religion - at least at certain stages of its career, 
if not throughout its history - has contributed to the enrichment of 
almost every field of culture. And it may even be held with sufficient 
justification that the highest developments of human culture are due to 
the agency of religion. But cultural progress, however it may differ 
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from material progress, is no measure of the humanization of man any 
more than the latter should be. Even he who has reached the highest 
pinnacle of cultural developments may remain no better than a biologi¬ 
cal creature in himself and in his relations with his fellows. On the 
other hand, he who is culturally poor may well be endowed with excel¬ 
lent human qualities which are beyond the reach of his fellow who is 
burdened with a heavy load of culture. In view of all this and consider¬ 
ing that religion is nothing if it does not play the most decisive role in 
the humanization of man, the value of religion is to be judged with re¬ 
ference to those among its achievements which bear directly and in the 
most profound manner upon the destiny of man and his relations with 
his fellows. So far as traditional religions are concerned the achieve¬ 
ments in question, in their case, are religious mysticism on the one 
hand and institutional religions on the other - the inevitable culmina¬ 
tions of their understanding of human existence interms of the concepts 
of being and becoming respectively. That being so, the evaluation of 
traditional religions would reduce itself to the determination of the 
significance of religious mysticism and institutional religions to man¬ 
kind and its future. 


4. Religious Mysticism and Institutional Religions 

Once it is granted as it should be that sensibility is not the only capa¬ 
city with which the human mind is endowed, but that it has certain other 
capacities among which the sense of the mysterious is one, the admis¬ 
sion of mysticism as a distinct way of viewing things is indeed irresis¬ 
tible. But mysticism perhaps has no information to provide about any¬ 
thing whatsoever, but is competent only to perform a regulative func¬ 
tion, being a safeguard against any manner of dogmatism or fanaticism 
which one may have recourse to in one's dealings with things. Mysti¬ 
cism thus understood is a human need of paramount importance and 
indeed is of invaluable service in the conduct of human affairs, includ¬ 
ing the affairs of man's day to day life. And this is so, for no less a 
reason than that dogmatism and fanaticism figure prominently among 
the agencies responsible for the dehumanization of man. But mysticism 
is one thing and religious mysticism quite another. The latter resorts 
to dogmatism and fanaticism, the very things, which are anathemas in 
the case of the former. 

The dogmatism of religious mysticism consists in its uncritical and 
indeed perverse understanding of human existence in terms of the con¬ 
cept of being , in the face of the obvious fact that man, like the rest of 
the world, i6 subject to the mutations of time. But the point that calls 
for special attention in this connection i6 that once the concept of being 
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is admitted, the concept of being-for which, as previously observed, is 
the development of the concept of being in the religious context, and 
which makes for the religion of God or gods, cannot finally hold its 
own. For - as Samkara[lJ. the foremost among the philosophers who 
advocated religious mysticism, argued and did that rightly - being as 
such tolerates no manner of differentiation, whether differentiation 
within itself, differentiation from anything of its own kind or differen¬ 
tiation from anything of a kind different from its own. Thus being 
ultimately annuls being-for and is irrevocably singular and uncompro¬ 
misingly undifferentiated. It is the one without a second' which, 
strictly speaking, is neither numberable nor namable and so is in¬ 
determinate and indeterminable. Hence it follows that religious mysti¬ 
cism, which proceeds from the conception of human existence as being , 
results, in virtue of its inner logic, in the condemnation of the religion 
of God or gods as spurious. And, what is more, it produces devastat¬ 
ing effects upon the destiny of man and human relations by relegating 
man to the limitless and undifferentiated region of the Absolute, with 
his identity completely undermined or, in other words, by reducing him 
to a cypher. It needs to be added, however, that religious mysticism 
is, in a sense, disparate from traditional religions. Whereas tradi¬ 
tional religions, as previously observed, are attempts to turn human 
bondage to account, religious mysticism holds out a guarantee for 
human liberation. But then, the liberation guaranteed by it is but 
another name for the annihilation of man in bondage who is in need of 
liberation. Thus it is evident that religious mysticism, which begins 
with dogmatism, is seized with fanaticism in the end. 

The concept of becoming , however, does not, in the religious context, 
admit of development in the same direction as does the concept of being 
so as to culminate in the concept of the one, undifferentiated Absolute. 
For, involving the notion of temporality or change as it does, the con¬ 
cept of becoming is initially repugnant to the notion of timelessness or 
eternity which is essential to the concept of the One, undifferentiated 
Absolute. And this serves as safeguard against the prejudicial effects 
upon human destiny and the relations between man and his fellows 
which inevitably ensue from religious mysticism. But then, the con¬ 
cept of becoming is open to development into that of becoming-for just 
as the concept of being is into that of being-for . In consequence, the 
concept of becoming as well as that of being make for the religion of 
God or gods. What is especially noticeable in thi6 connection is, 
however, that, whereas the religion of God or gods founded on the 
understanding of human existence in terms of the concept of being , as 
seen above, ultimately turns out to be spurious, quite different must be 
the case with the same kind of religion having its foundation in the 
understanding of human existence in terms of the concept of becoming. 
[1] Samkaracarya was the fore-most protagonist of the metaphysical 
doctrine of non-dualism (advaita). 
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The latter part of this statement is of course well fortified by the 
consideration that the logical development of the concept of becoming 
must be different from that of the concept of being. Even so it is in 
need of elaboration. 

The world - apart from the arbitrary denial of temporality to it - is 
really in a state of flux. It is precisely the world where nothing is and 
everything becomes , where everything is in need of being understood in 
terms of the concept of becoming and nothing in terms of the concept of 
being. But since becoming is not intelligible nor even recognizable 
except as a correlate of being, the admission of becoming necessitates 
the admission of being, that is, something that is, but does not become . 
And this 'something' must be transcendent and. not immanent, lest it 
should turn out to be what it ex hypothesi must not be, namely, that 
which becomes . Now the admission of the transcendent being thus 
necessitated, together with the development, in the religious context, 
of man's becoming into becoming-for . results in the religion of gods or 
the religion of God according as man is completely left to the mercy of 
the biological circumstances of his life or the conditions of his life 
undergo improvement in consequence of the development of his moral 
consciousness attended with wholesome sentiments such as love and 
reverence. In any case the religion of gods is only provisional, and 
its culmination lies in the religion of God. And, philosophically speak¬ 
ing, this must be so. For becoming being not only true of this man or 
that man or even of mankind in general, but of the world as a whole, 
the transcendent being, the admission of which is necessitated by the 
admission of becoming , cannot be subject to any manner of imperfec¬ 
tion or limitation, but must be infinite and unconditioned or, in other 
words, perfect so as to be worthy of adoration. 

But then, transcendence and immanence are logical incompatibles as 
may well be judged with reference to Spinoza's acosmism on the one 
hand and the deistic conception of God as deus ex machina on the other. 
So any attempt to reconcile the two would only indicate mistaken religi¬ 
ous enthusiasm and indeed be repugnant to the'thinking consideration of 
things'. In any case, since God. despite His perfection, is after all, a 
transcendent being and as such is foreign to man regarded as forming 
part of the world of becoming, the religion of God should obviously be 
of no avail to him. This points to a theoretical difficulty which the 
religion of God seems to have no means of resolving. But that does not 
matter in the least. For religion in the ordinary sense, being deeply 
rooted in faith, recognises no theoretical difficulty such as the one 
under consideration. In fact, of all the adventures of the human mind, 
religion is the most tenacious so much so that it submits to no failure 
and allows no difficulties to come in its way. As regards the present 
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difficulty, it stands liquidated through the development of thfc religion 
of God into some kind of institutional religion or other. 

Be it borne in mind at the outset that, whereas the religion of God is a 
religion which is open to institutionalization, the converse of this is not 
true. In India, Buddhism, which is not a religion of God, was, unlike 
Hinduism, imbued with the tendency to grow into an institutional reli¬ 
gion, having before it, at first, the idea of the Sangha (Church) and, 
later, the idea of the Caturdisa-Sangha (Universal Church), although 
the idea in either form, having to hold its own in an atmosphere suf¬ 
fused with Hindu beliefs, became weaker and weaker and ultimately 
died a natural death. In any case the feature which is common to insti¬ 
tutional religions lies in their having a founder such as a Buddha or 
Jesus or Mohammad. Having no founder of its own, Hinduism is, 
therefore, an exception to institutionalized religions. As regards the 
institutionalization of the religion of God, some of the salient aspects 
of the process which underlies it may, however, be briefly stated as 
follows. 

While God himself is transcendent and so 'invisible'. He may be be¬ 
lieved to be 'visible' in his representation in a historical person 
supposed to be miraculously born and called, in relation to Him, the 
Son and, in relation to mankind, the Messiah. And, in order that His 
will may not, on account of His invisibility, remain unknown, there 
must be, as Judaism and Islam believe a few privileged persons called 
prophets specially vested with the authority to communicate the divine 
will to the rest of the human race. The invisible religion of God, which 
from the nature of the case, can hardly command any authority, comes 
to acquire an unprecedented authority over those who profess it, on 
account of its translation into a visible form in any of these manners. 
And once religion is seized with the idea of authority, it unavoidably 
turns out to be an organized institution analogous to any well organized 
social or political institution, being committed to the charge of hierar¬ 
chical order of persons ordained for religious service. 


The difficulties of the institutionalization of religion are indeed many 
and various. Some of them I have had occasion to notice elsewherel^J . 
Here I may mention only those which may be considered the most 
fundamental among them. The very concept of institution presupposes, 
on the one hand, the view of individuals as isolated from one another 
and so insular in themselves and, on the other, the admission of the 
need for the imposition of some kind of unity ab extra upon the indivi¬ 
duals thus viewed to be. It is this concept that constitutes the theoreti- 
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cal foundation of ordinary institutions, whether social or political. But 
in the context of religion it is altogether out of place, because its pre¬ 
suppositions amount to the ignoring of the deeper significance of human 
existence, and because religion is not worth the name if it ignores, 
instead of concerning itself with the ultimate significance of the exis¬ 
tence of man. In fact, so-called human institutions are concerned with 
man in his biological aspect rather than in his strictly human aspect. 
And it is precisely for this reason that religion, strictly speaking, does 
not admit of institutionalization. 

We may now turn our attention to another difficulty of institutional 
religions which is more subtle than the one mentioned above and, in 
fact, stands in contrast with a fundamental difficulty of religious mys¬ 
ticism. On the view that ordinarily prevails, but is vitiated by lack of 
insight into the deeper significance of human existence, man's life is 
set in the background of the temporal series before-now-after. The 
most significant implication of this view is that man is alienated from 
himself and from his environment, including his fellows in particular. 
Hence arises the problem of his return to himself and to his fellows. 
As regards this problem, both religious mysticism and institutional 
religions have solutions to offer to it. The solution from the side of 
religious mysticism would consist in denying the reality of time in 
every possible sense, then admitting such a thing as timelessness or 
eternity , and finally viewing human existence to be an aspect of eter¬ 
nity. But this obviously amounts, not to solving the problem in ques¬ 
tion, but to liquidating it by reducing man himself to a cypher. 

In the solution of the problem under consideration, an institutional 
religion such as Christianity would, on the other hand, proceed with 
the acceptance of the reality of time. But, on account of its charac¬ 
teristic insistence on the all-importance of historicity as opposed to 
eternity , time, in its case, is not the temporal series in which all its 
constituent items are equally important. Time here is the before - the 
before which does not, however, exclude the now and the after , but 
includes both so as to present itself to be something analogous to the 
specious present . Now the importance of the specious present as well 
as its present analogue particularly lies in that it provides for the dis¬ 
covery or invention of symbolic systems regarded as extra-ordinary 
dimensions of reality. In the case of religion, the symbolic system 
thus regarded comprises such perceptible objects as the scriptures, 
the church, the cross etc. And thi6 brings within view the solution 
that an institutional religion may have to offer to the problem of man's 
return to himself and to his fellows. It would consist in man's whole¬ 
hearted affiliation to the symbolic system concerned, amounting to his 
admission to an extraordinary dimension of reality and hi6 initiation to 
a spiritual way of life. But this does not really serve the human pur- 



pose which it is intended to serve. For, whereas religious mysticism 
liquidates the problem concerned in the name of solving it, an institu¬ 
tional religion, in its attempt to solve it succeeds only in finding a way 
of escape from it. 

Escapism is not, however, peculiar to institutional religions. It is 
common to the diverse varieties of religion in the ordinary sense, in¬ 
cluding the major religious systems which have been exercising their 
undisputed sway till this day over countless peoples in different regions 
of the world. The reason for this is that religion in this sense, as 
previously indicated, is, from the very nature of its foundation, such 
that it is not only not intended to provide, but is incapable of providing 
any remedy for man's alienation from himself and from his fellows 
which lies in obscurity behind his day to day life, and which indeed 
constitutes his bondage. Even so escapism is of remarkable human 
significance. Although it cannot bring about human liberation, it is, 
perhaps, the most effective means of man's adjustment to a life of 
bondage, but for which his struggle for survival with its attendant 
suffering would be intolerable to him. Positively speaking, it may 
bring within the reach of man all the best that is vouchsafed unto him 
in his state of bondage. But,then, the question remains whether man is 
destined to rest content with the choicest gifts of a life of bondage, 
including happiness (sukha)and prosperity (abhyudaya), or it is given to 
him to inherit the kingdom of heaven, to be a full participant in the joy 
of living (ananda), consequent upon his liberation or freedom, consisting 
in his self-integration and his integration with his fellows. The idea of 
a life pregnant with the joy of living in this sense does not, however, 
preclude, but only serves to reorient in a strictly human manner the 
idea of a life rewarded with happiness and prosperity. That being so, 
there arises the need for man's going beyond religion in the ordinary 
sense and for his seeking refuge somewhere else in order that his life 
may be full of the joy of living and thus be a life which, for him as a 
human being, is alone worth living. But the 'somewhere else' cannot 
be anything but religion - of course, religion in a new sense, it being 
understood that neither science and technology nor art nor even mora¬ 
lity as it is commonly understood can provide any guarantee for the 
liberation of man any more than religion in the ordinary sense can do. 
What then should the religion in a new sense be - the religion that may 
well deserve to be called the religion of the future? 


5. Towards the Religion of Man 

The question posed above cannot be answered with any measure of 
plausibility apart from a revolutionary change in the usual ways of 
understanding the nature of hum^n existence. The reason for this is 
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that the question itself is, in the final analysis, the outcome of these 
very ways of understanding the nature of human existence. Not to 
speak of the conception of human existence as being , which is arbi¬ 
trary and unwarranted, the conception of it as becomin g, which seems 
to be above reproach, cannot yield a religious outlook worth the name. 
For the application of the concepts of being-for and becoming-for , 
which are respectively the developments of the concepts of bare being 
and bare becoming in the religious context, is limited to man in his 
biological aspect. And to this must be added the consideration that the 
religion which may come within the reach of man in this aspect is not 
religion of the first order or religion in its strict sense, but religion 
of the second order or religion in its pragmatic sense, being a means, 
though, perhaps, the most effective means, of man's adjustment to a 
life of bondage. In view of this it would be worthwhile to consider the 
suitability of another concept, the concept of bejng-with in the under¬ 
standing of the deeper significance of human existence and to enquire 
whether this concept can yield the idea of religion of the first order, 
that is, the religion which i6 pregnant with the promise of man's return 
to himself and his fellows. 


The concept of being-with is obviously in a class apart from the con¬ 
cepts of being and becoming as well as those of being-for and becoming- 
for. In its application in the understanding of the nature and sigmfi- 
of human existence, the concept of being-wi th, however, finds 
its completion in man's being with his environment, especially his 
fellows. But, then, the difficulty is that man ordinarily is not with his 
fellows. The ordinary human situation is expressible as '1 and others' 
and not as 'I with others'. In other words, ordinarily man is a member 
of society as he, being the most highly developed gregarious animal, is 
bound to be; but he is not held in the relation of mutual essentiality with 
his fellows as it is given to him to be in consequence of his status as a 
human being. The difficulty here is not however so formidable as it at 
first sight seems to be. For what is demanded for its resolution is not 
the suppression of the 'I and others', but its sublimation in the 'I with 
others'; nor is it the reduction of the biological man to a cypher, but 
his rebirth or regeneration as a human being in the manner of his re¬ 
turn to himself and to his fellows. And this suffices to indicate that 
the concept of 'being-with', unlike the concepts of being or becomin g, 
is predominantly activistic , signifying, not a state of existence, 
whether static (being) or dynamic (becoming) but a task - the task in the 
accomplishment of which would consist the regeneration of man as a 
strictly human being. Thus the revolutionary change in the under¬ 
standing of the nature and significance of human existence, the neces¬ 
sity of which has been already argued comes within view. 
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The significance of the concept of being-with may be further clarified 
thus. In the first place, this concept is not committed to the ignoring 
of the reality of time as is the concept of being . On the contrary it is 
necessarily characterised by the admission of the reality of time, 
because, being activistic, it is essentially concerned with actions, 
and because action apart from time is a contradiction in terms, being 
but another name for inaction. But then, time in its case is not the 
temporal series, which is the essence of becoming - the concept 
which, in its application in the understanding of the nature and signifi¬ 
cance of human existence, presents man to be alienated from himself 
and his fellows. Nor is time here analogous to the specious present as 
it is in the case of institutional religions, being that in which the before 
predominates so as to incorporate the now and the after within itself. 
This is one of the conceptions of time which, as previously indicated, 
facilitates the conjuring up of symbolic systems regarded as extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions of reality, which, on account of their tantalizing 
influence, may, in its turn, command the allegiance of man in pre¬ 
ference to the actual world of his, to which the now and especially the 
after are of paramount importance. In distinction from these concep¬ 
tions of time which are, in one way or another, objectionable from the 
human point of view, the one that is essential to the activistic concept 
of being-with is characterized by the predominance of the after - but 
the after which is not isolated from the before and the now , but carries 
the traces of the before in its trail and pushes the now carelessly for¬ 
ward. The importance of time thus conceived lies in that actions 
governed by it may be said to constitute the remedy for man's aliena¬ 
tion from himself and his fellows. 

Secondly, the concept of being-with has no other concept, but even the 
concept of bee oming-with to yield to in the understanding of the nature 
and significance of human existence. For it is not only characterized 
by the recognition of the reality of time but the conception of time in 
it6 case, unlike in the case of bare becoming or, for that matter, be- 
coming-with, as seen above, is the most appropriate, being free from 
any objection from the human point of view. Moreover - and this is 
especially important - ' becoming ' falls within the vocabulary which is 
of use in connection with our dealings with the non-human world, in¬ 
cluding man in bondage; but it is of no relevance to our concern with 
man regarded as a strictly human being. And this leads us to the heart 
of the whole question of religion and, what is more, conveys the sugges¬ 
tion as to how we are to determine what religion is and what it is not. 

As previously observed, man as a biological creature, in distinction 
from the subhuman species of animals, is in a state of bondage, being 
insular, that is, alienated from himself and his fellows. It i6 on this 
account that he is subject to change and his existence, like that of any- 
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thing in the non-human world, admits of being understood in terms of 
the concept of becoming. And judged from this point of view, the usual 
achievements of man, including not only science and technology and 
their products, but art, morality and religion in the ordinary sense, 
which, after all, are determined by certain changes that happen to man, 
are ascribable to the agency of man in bondage. But to say this is not 
to say anything derogatory about them. On the contrary, as already 
indicated, they deserve commendation on account of their being in¬ 
valuable means of man's adjustment to a life bondage. Yet the fact 
remains that, in spite of them, man is in a state of bondage, and that 
no conceivable change which he may pa9s through or which may happen 
to him can bring about his emancipation from bondage. This means 
that man's freedom or liberation cannot consist in his b ecoming some¬ 
thing different from what he already is. Of course, he is already in 
bondage. But the 'he' here is the biological man’ in him and not he as a 
strictly human being. As a strictly human being, he is essentially free, 
liberated, emanciapted from bondage, being self-integrated and held 
in the relation of mutual essentiality with his fellows. But then, on 
account of the natural preponderance of the biological aspect of his life 
he is in bondage. So, for his emancipation from bondage, .man is only 
required to return to himself as a strictly human being. But this return 
cannot happen of itself; it is dependent upon the regeneration of the 
biological man. And this points to a task which constituted the religion 
of man. 

Religion does not consist in the acceptance of and adherence to a 6et of 
dogmas or a set of beliefs ultimately determined by the multiplicity of 
fear with which man is afflicted in consequence of his struggle for sur¬ 
vival as a biological creature. Nor does it consist in one's sense of 
surrender to supernatural powers or a superhuman being and its prac¬ 
tical consequences, comprising magical performance, whether crude 
or refined such as prayer and worship. It is not the mystical feeling of 
one's union with the Absolute either. These and their like are but des¬ 
perate measures which man is apt to have recourse to for the sake of 
relief from the tyranny of his bondage. But they leave his bondage 
intact as may well be judged from his conduct or the affairs of his day 
to day life. Religion as a task, on the other hand, is characterized by a 
persistent and thorough-going concern with man's life as a whole, 
instead of with any particular aspect of it. And the accomplishment of 
the task would lie in the development of certain patterns of actions and 
especially in man's unflinching loyalty to them - patterns of action 
which speak of the complete reorientation of the outlook on human life. 
What, then, are these patterns of actions and, in particular, how are 
they to be determined? - these are the questions which are of funda¬ 
mental importance to the religion of man. 
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The patterns of actions concerned must be those that are governed by 
certain principles of conduct, as distinguished from the rules of con¬ 
duct which pertain to morality and the observance of which is conducive 
to man's adjustment to a life of bondage. And the principles should be 
precisely those with which human actions are in need of being in con¬ 
formity in order they may be strictly human, being free from the de¬ 
humanizing effects which are ultimately due to insularity and egoity, 
the twin characteristics of the biological man. These dehumanizing 
effects, however, are many and various. But they are of only a few 
types, being ascribable to the agency of the basic manifestations of 
these very characteristics of the biological man. Three of these mani¬ 
festations are indeed of paramount importance. One obviously is ego- 
centricity, which is the most fundamental among them. The other two 
derive from this one in the circumstances of the biological man's 
struggle for survival. They are respectively the dread of death to¬ 
gether with the longing for the prolongation of existence beyond death, 
and aversion to suffer with others. The importance of these three lies 
in that those human actions in which the dehumanization of man is 
particularly in evidence owe their origin to their direct or indirect 
influence. 

It follows then that the principles of conduct in demand can be none 
other than embodiments of the negations of the basic manifestations of 
insularity and egoity which figure prominently among the characteris¬ 
tics of the biological man. Accordingly they are primarily three in 
number; and they are respectively in need of formulation in terms of 
the elimination of ego-centricity. The conquest of the dread of death 
and the longing for survival after death, and the bearing of the cross of 
disvalue. The principles thus indicated are positively significant, con¬ 
stituting as they do the threefold foundation of love and compassion , 
apart from which religion is but an empty word. It is important to 
notice, however, that they are hallowed by the memory of three his¬ 
torical persons who were most human among human beings ever born. 
The first principle brings out the practical significance of the doctrine 
of 'no-self (anatma) taught by Gautama the Buddha and the second and 
the third respectively symbolize the culminations of the most human 
ways of life lived by Socrates and Jesus. This lends strength to the 
vindication of the adherence to these principles of conduct as the way 
to the rebirth of the biological man as a strictly human being and the 
consequent regeneration of human society as the realm of free men. 

The idea of religion adumbrated here is more likely than not to be 
regarded as fantastic and utopian by the traditionalists as well as the 
champions of the cause of science and technology. But it needs to be 
brought home to them all that this very idea of religion is called for by 
the poignant situation of man which prevails now as before, partly 
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because of and partly in spite of traditional religions on the one hand, 
and science and technology on the other. Moreover why should religion 
be regarded as being within the easy reach of man? "Clearly it must 
be very hard when it is seldom found. For how could if be that it is 
neglected practically by all, if salvation were close at hand and could 
be found without difficulty? But all excellent things are as difficult as 
they are rare. "[3] Indeed the path of religion is not the comparatively 
easy and accustomed path which, leads to the survival of the biological 
man with a precarious future; it is the difficult and unfamiliar path 
pointing towards his regeneration in the manner of his self-integration 
and his integration with his fellows, which alone can ensure the future 
of mankind. 


[3] Spinoza Ethics, Part V, XVII, Mote. 
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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 

by 

DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


The future of religion, like that of all other human institutions, can 
hardly be discussed without reviewing its present, and more particu¬ 
larly its past. For, we may or may not decide today to do without reli¬ 
gion and foretell one path or the other for our descendants. But the fact 
is that, the occasional protests against religion notwithstanding, it did 
on the whole have an important place in the life of our ancestors. In 
such circumstances our decision today, like our forecast for tomorrow, 
will retain an element of arbitrariness in so far as we fail to find out 
what it was that went to the making of religion and, moreover, why 
humanity had to cling to it so long, - it being too courageous to assume 
that throughout the protracted period of its history religion had been 
but a purely fortuitious phenomenon. 

How, then, did religion come into being and what historically had been its 
basic function? Only answers to these questions can equip us to face 
two further ones that are crucial for our enquiry. First, are the fac¬ 
tors, that in the past went to the making of religion, going to operate in 
the future in the same or similar manner? Secondly, can we visualise 
humanity outgrowing the need of the function so long discharged by reli¬ 
gion, or is it possible to suggest a more desirable substitute for dis¬ 
charging the same function in a better way? 

We are perhaps yet far from a full knowledge of the making of all reli¬ 
gions all over the world. In the meanwhile, however, the social scien¬ 
ces have made sufficient progress to provide us with a definite and de¬ 
pendable premise from which to begin our discussion of religion. And 
the premise is a simple one, viz. man makes religion. 

It is true that there are, even among the contemporary students of com¬ 
parative religion, still those that assume God to be an objective essence 
and are inclined to subscribe to the basically Hegelian conception of 
'religion as a process working itself out within the being of God'. But 
they are, like the ardent believers in immaculate conception, persons 
of unusually strong will, who would bend to no reason and evidence, or, 
like Philip Henry Gosse, the father of Edmund Gosse, persons of un¬ 
usually strong imagination, who would offer ingenious interpretations 
to the uncomfortable evidences for providing themselves with a valid 
escape. Thus, when as a result of the publication of Darwin's works, 
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very little was left of the Book of Genesis, Philip Henry Gosse sugges¬ 
ted that the wise God had buried the fossils in the rocks to tempt the 
free-thinking geologists into utter damnation. 

Notwithstanding Hegelianism, therefore, we may stick to our premise 
that man makes religion. But this does not mean that the claim of re¬ 
ligion being based on divine sanction or divine revelation has ceased to 
have any interest for us. Only the interest cannot be because of its pos¬ 
sible truth-claim. For, other considerations apart, positively hostile 
creeds had in the past been claimed with equal zeal to be based on di¬ 
vine revelation and there had been a great deal of blood-shed in this 
world to decide the comparative merits of the celestial wisdoms sanc¬ 
tioning these hostile creeds. Let us at least hope to avoid another St. 
Bartholomew's Night or another communal carnage for vindicating the 
divine wisdom sanctioning our own creeds. 

Still, this claim of divine sanction is interesting, even important. It is 
itself a part of the religious belief, and. as a part of the religious be¬ 
lief, it is indicative of the great anxiety with which man wanted to forti¬ 
fy this particular human institution, - a mere appeal to reason and nor¬ 
mal experience being usually considered enough to justify the others. 
The real interest of the claim, in other words, is the very opposite of 
what it is intended to convey: though designed to prove that the religious 
truth, ensured as it is by the highest conceivable wisdom, is supreme 
and inviolable, it is, as a typical form of what is called 'defence reac¬ 
tion', only a pointer to its own inner weakness. 

Man makes religion. But this means that any treatment of religion is 
bound to be arbitrary in so far as it relies on a normative definition of 
religion, leaving out of account the known and historically developed 
varied creeds and practices in different ages and cultures called reli¬ 
gion, i. e. religion as we actually come across it practised by the 
masses of people. A set of ideals, howevermuch noble and elevating 
these may be, has no claim to be treated as religion unless we have 
evidence that it was definitely accepted in history by some society, 
not as a set of ideals but as a full substitute of what the other social 
groups are historically known to have accepted as their religions. In 
short, a hypothetical religion, ideal though it may be, does not concern 
us; for we are concerned above all with the actual, - not with what reli¬ 
gion ought to be but with what religion is and was. 

It is obviously beyond our present scope to review all the varied creeds 
and practices that have historically come down to us as religions. 
Ncvertheless.it may facilitate our discussion if we concentrate on what 
may be taken as a typical example of the religious behaviour. The 
mother of a sick child praying for its recovery is such an example. It 
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will be accepted as aform of religious behaviour by the representatives 
of at least all the major religions of the world, including Buddhism; 
for, in spite of its alleged original atheism, prayer eventually occupied 
an extremely important place in it. 

But, it will be objected, the example chosen is a banal one. For, the 
essence of religion is to be sought in the unique experience of a com¬ 
munion with the beyond. This leads U6 to consider a certain claim with¬ 
out a critical review of which the view of religion underlying the exam¬ 
ple chosen will have no validity. 

It is sometimes claimed that a certain ‘charismatic ability' or rare gift 
characteristic only of the selected individuals is the essential element 
in the formation of religion. We need not necessarily be disinterested 
in the claim. But we need to be clear about the sense in which our ap¬ 
proach to religion retains interest in the alleged ability. For, a lop¬ 
sided emphasis on the uniqueness of the religious experience entails the 
risk of ignoring its significance as a socio-historical phenomenon. It 
is claimed, e.g. , that the experience in which religion is rooted is es¬ 
sentially ecstatic and as such only single individuals with exceptional 
gifts are entitled to be called really religious. They alone can see and 
hear things which are beyond the range of the common eye and ear. As 
such, any view of religion that fails to take account of such supernor¬ 
mal experiences, - the experiences of the inspired priests, prophets 
and reformers, - would be too banal to be seriously considered. The 
known historical phenomena usually called religions are mostly con¬ 
cerned with the borrowed faiths and accepted conventions of the com¬ 
mon peoples; on the other hand, only in the unique experience of the in¬ 
spired individuals that religion has its real being. 

"I speak", says James, "not now of your ordinary religious believer, 
who follows the conventional observances of his country, whether it be 
Buddhist, Christian, or Mohammedan. His religion has been made for 
him by others, communicated to him by tradition, determined to fixed 
forms by imitation, and retained by habit. It would profit us little to 
study this second-hand religious life. We must make search rather for 
the original experiences which were the pattern-setters to all this mass 
of suggested feeling and imitated conduct. These experiences we can 
only find in individuals for whom religion exists not as a dull habit, but 
as an acute fever rather." 

James admits, of course, that such experiences are often remarkably 
similar to those that are ordinarily classed as pathological. Yet, as 
•against the 'medical materialists', who would explain away the signifi¬ 
cance of these experiences on the ground of their morbidity, James 
argues that their very morbidity, when combined with superior intel- 
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lect, acquires special significance. "Thus", says James, "when a 
superior intellect and a psychopathic temperament coalesce - as in the 
endless permutations and combinations of human faculty, they are 
bound to coalesce often enough - in the same individual, we have the 
best possible condition for the kind of effective genius that gets into the 
biographical dictionaries. Such men do not remain mere critics and 
understanders with their intellect. Their ideas possess them, they in¬ 
flict them, for better or worse, upon their companions or their age." 

Let us not, for the moment, enter into any controversy concerning the 
alleged advantage of the morbid mental condition, combined though it 
may be with superior intellect. The psychiatrists, at any rate, report 
of some paranoids who, in spite of superior intellect, need hospitalisa¬ 
tion because of the persistence of their delusions. What concerns us 
here, rather, is another question: Is there any ground to affirm that the 
highly exclusive and individualistic experience called the religious is 
objectively indicative of any actual communication from a higher realm? 
Does this hidden experience of the psychic life mean a real communion 
with something supernatural? If it is so, only then the individualistic 
approach to religion would have the highest significance and the creeds 
and practices as actually observed in the life of the masses would have 
at be6t some secondary importance. 

James himself seeks to answer our question and this, as it is well- 
known, on the basis of an analysis of a surprising variety of religious 
experiences and with a pronounced bias in favour of religion. We may 
follow his findings in some details. 

In the cases of the more developed minds , according to James, rq^gious 
experience consists of two parts. The first is an uneasiness. vYz. " a 
sense that there is something wrong about us as we naturally stand". 
The second is its solution, viz. "a sense that we are saved from the 
wrongness by making proper connection with the higher powers". Of 
these two parts, the second, which James calls "the stage of solution 
or salvation", is decisive. In this "the man identifies his real being 
with the germinal higher part of himself; and does so in the following 
way. He becomes conscious that his higher part is coterminous and 
continuous with a more of the same quality, which is operative in the 
universe outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch with, 
and in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all his lower be¬ 
ing has gone to pieces in the wreck. " 

James admits of course that these experiences "are only psychological 
phenomena". But the question is; "What is the objective truth of their 
content?" "The part of the content concerning which the question of 
truth most pertinently arises is that 'MORE of the same quality' with 
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which our own higher self appears in the experience to come into har¬ 
monious working relation. Is such a more merely our own notion, or 
does it really exist? If so, in what shape does it exist?" Thu9, the 
nature of the more and the meaning of our union with it, form, accord¬ 
ing to James, the nucleus of the enquiry concerning the religious ex¬ 
perience, and "since one of the duties of the science of religions is to 
keep religion in connection with the rest of science we shall do well to 
seek first of all a way of describing the 'more*, which psychologists 
may also recognise as real. " 


Thus James proposes to explain the nature of the more in a way that is 
scientifically satisfactory. What, then, is his explanation?! What is the 
real nature of the MORE with which religious experience establishes 
communion? The answer James finally offers is remarkable. "The 
sub-conscious self is nowadays a well-accredited psychological entity; 
and I believe that in it we have exactly the mediating term required. 
Apart from all religious considerations, there is actually and literally 
more life in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. . . Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our conscious 
being stands out in relief is insignificant. . . But in it many of the per¬ 
formances of genius seem also to have their origin; and in our study of 
conversion, of-mystical experiences, and of prayer, we have seen how 
striking a part invasions from this region play in the religious life. . . 
Starting thus with a recognised psychological fact as our basis, we 
seem to preserve a contact with 'science' which the ordinary theologian 
lacks. At the same time the theologian's contention that the religious 
man is moved by an external power is vindicated, for it is one of the 
peculiarities of invasions from the subconscious region to take on ob- 
jectiv^appearances, and to suggest to the Subject an external control. 
In the religious life the control is felt as 'higher'; but since on our hy¬ 
pothesis it is primarily the higher faculties of our own hidden mind 
which are controlling, the sense of union with the power beyond us is a 
sense of something, not merely apparently, but literally true." 

What, then do all these boil down to? What is the real result of the pro¬ 
posed happy marriage of theology and science? Philosophically, the re¬ 
sult is a simple one. It is: religion is only an illusion. For, the reli¬ 
gious experience is after all the experience by the subject of one part 
of itself, - its sub-conscious or its Subliminal Consciousness, - appear¬ 
ing to itself as the object, as the extra-subjective, the super-human, 
the super-natural. And this satisfies the philosopher's notion of illu¬ 
sion. As Samkaraparya rightly points out, in spite of there being vari¬ 
ous definitions of illusions, its essence consists of the objectification 
of subjective, i.e.the appearance of objectivity on the part of the barely 
subjective. 
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We may go here into a little more detail of all these, for we shall pre¬ 
sently see that these will be of crucial significance for the understand¬ 
ing of our basic question concerning the future of religion. However, 
for this purpose we have to leave James and follow Freud, who makes 
a thorough exploration of the Subcpnscious and the Unconscious his 
main preoccupation. 

It needs to be noted that the starting point of Freud is not fundamentally 
different from that of James, howevermuch far-reaching may be the 
difference between the conclusions of the two. James, as we have seen, 
speaks of two parts of the religious experience, viz. 1) an uneasiness, 
and 2) its solution, the second being decisive of the religious exper¬ 
ience. Freud, too, speaks of the "sense of man's insignificance and 
impotence in the face of the universe". - his feeling of the forces of 
nature rising up before him as sublime, pitiless, and inexorable, - as 
marking the beginning of religion. But he adds, "it is not this feeling 
that constitutes the essence of religious emotion, but rather the next 
step, the reaction to it, which seeks a remedy against this feeling". 

In what does this remedy consist? In the rudimentary stages of the 
making of religion, it consists simply in the humanization of nature . 
"Nothing", as Freud puts it. "can be made of impersonal forces and 
fates; they remain eternally remote. But if the elements have passions 
that rage like those in our own souls, if death itself is not something 
spontaneous, but the violent act of an evil Will, if everywhere in nature 
we have about us beings who resemble those of our own environment, 
then indeed we can breathe freely, we can feel at home in face of the 
supernatural, and we can feel defenceless, but no longer helplessly 
paralysed; we can at least react; perhaps indeed we are not even de¬ 
fenceless, we can have recourse to the same methods against these vio¬ 
lent supermen of the beyond that we make use of in our own community; 
we can try to excercise them, to appease them, to bribe them and so rob 
them of part of their power by thus influencing them. ■ 

With some progress in the knowledge of nature, - with the observation 
of the law and order among natural phenomena, - "the forces of nature 
lose their human traits. But men's helplessness remains, and with it 
their father-longing and the gods. The gods retain their three-fold task: 
they must exercise the terrors of nature, they must reconcile one to the 
cruelty of fate, particularly as shown in death, and they must make 
amends for the sufferings and privations that the communal life of cul¬ 
ture has imposed on man". In the next step of development, there is a 
gradual shifting of the accent: "And the more autonomous nature be¬ 
comes and the more the gods withdraw from her, the more earnestly 
are all expectations concentrated on the third task assigned to them and 
the more does morality become their real domain. It now becomes the 
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business of the gods to adjust the defects and evils of culture, to attend 
to the sufferings that men inflict on each other in their communal life, 
and to see that the laws of culture, which men obey so ill, are carried 
out’'. Thus is formed a rich store of ideas. "It is easy to see", con¬ 
tinues Freud, "that these ideas protect man in two directions; against 
the dangers of nature and fate and against the evils of human society 
itself." 

But what, psychologically speaking, is the nature of such ideas ? Freud's 
answer is quite clear: "they are illusions, fulfilments of the oldest, 
strongest and most insistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their 
strength is the strength of these wishes. . . The benevolent rule of di¬ 
vine providence allays our anxiety in face of life's dangers; the es¬ 
tablishment of a moral world-order ensures the fulfilment of the de¬ 
mands of justice, which within human culture have so often remained 
unfulfilled, and the prolongation of earthly existence by a future life 
provides in addition the local and temporal setting for these wishnfulfil- 
ments. ■ 

It is this element of wish-fulfilment which, as Freud shows, makes re¬ 
ligion an illusion. "We call a belief an illusion when wish-fulfilment is 
a prominent factor in its motivation, while disregarding its relation to 
reality, just as the illusion itself does." Thus the belief of the older 
doctors that tabes dorsalis is the result of sexual excess is not an il¬ 
lusion, because it has no element of wish-fulfilment in it. It is simply 
an error and an illusion is not the same as error. But Columbus' be¬ 
lief to have discovered a new sea route to India is an illusion, because 
the part played by his wish in this error is obvious. And so is religion. 

We have already in the above some distinct hint of the basic functions 
of religion. For a fuller discussion of the subject, however, -parti¬ 
cularly for the purpose of answering the question concerning the future 
of religion, - it will be desirable to return to the proposition which we 
have considered basic for any discussion of religion, namely that man 
makes religion. What, exactly, does it imply? 

First, man is not an abstract being squatting outside the world. Man 
emerged in the world as a result of extremely complicated natural 
changes stretched over an immense period of time. Like the other ani- 
nials, therefore, man too is a part of nature. With his emergence, how¬ 
ever, there opened a new stage in the evolution of organic life, in which 
the relation of animal and nature underwent a qualitative change. The 
interaction that takes place between other animals and their environ¬ 
ments is, on their part, passive and merely adaptive. Even when they 
react on nature, they are no more conscious of it than the rivers that 
curve out valleys in their courses. Their activities and forms of adap- 
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tation are biologically inherited, as an animal, man too has to adapt 
himself to the world. But that is not all. What is decisive about him is 
that he moreover adapts nature consciously to his needs instead of 
merely effecting unconscious changes in nature in so far as his inheri¬ 
ted biological equipments enable him to do. Accordingly, his relation 
with nature is not merely passive; it is also an active one - the relation 
between subject and object. 

What accounts for this decisive change? Not surely the bare biological 
equipments with which man is naturally endowed, but the use he makes 
of his biological equipments. - particularly his brain and his hands, - 
to forge new equipments for himself. These new equipments enable 
him to transcend his bare biological inheritance, to add new statures to 
hims elf. 

Such new equipments are, thus, well-characterised as "extra-corpo¬ 
real". The story of forging the extra-corporeal equipments goes back 
to the times of the first handling of the simplest tool made out of a bro¬ 
ken bough or a chipped stone and it continues down to our time when the 
progressive perfection of these equipments has acquired the potentiality, 
of an almost infinite number of operations in almost any environment. 

It will, however, be wrong to think that the extra-corporeal equipments 
with which man adds new stature to himself or transcends his bare bio¬ 
logical inheritance are all material, like the eolith or the electronic 
computer. Some of these are also spiritual. "This spiritual equip¬ 
ment", as Childe says, "is not confined to ideas which can be - and 
are - translated into tools and weapons that work successfully in con¬ 
trolling and transforming external nature, nor yet to the language which 
is the vehicle for ideas. It includes also what is often termed society's 
ideology - its superstitions, religious beliefs, loyalties, and artistic 
ideas; men perform actions of a kind never observed among other ani¬ 
mals . " 

Of these, we are here particularly concerned with the ideas and beliefs 
which, though having little or no appreciable relation to reality, can and 
do have enormous biological worth by way of enabling man to transcend 
his bare biological inheritance. 

Let us begin with an example of what is called magic, 

■The Maoris have a potato dance. The young crop is liable to be blas¬ 
ted by east winds, so the girls go into the fields and dance, simulating 
with their bodies the rush of wind and rain and the sprouting and the 
blossoming of the crop; and as they dance they sing, calling on the crop 
to follow their example. They enact in fantasy the fulfilment of the de- 
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• That ' n s ma 6 ic ' an illusory technique supplementary to 

not have T T ^ >* iS n °‘ futile - The dance can¬ 

not have any direct effect on the potatoes, but it can and does have an 

appreciabU effect on the girls themselves. Inspired by the dance in the 

wl h sr atl “ 7“ Save the cr °P’ t * le y proceedto the^task of "tend'ing^it 
it doeM COn [\ denCe and 30 with Sreater energy than before. And so 

attUude to V re7r a" 015 “ chan 6 e9 their objective 

attitude to reality, and so indirectly it changes reality. ■ 

TTv “ , magiC * e ha r e an exam P le ° f »ow ideas and beliefs, in spite of 
being intrinsicany illusory, can be. and actually are, used by man as 
effective extracorporeal spiritual equipment for carrying out his active 

Itind° n 7 lp W,th " atUr u e - Incidenla »y. the evidence of magic for under- 
s anding how we have become what we are today can hardly be exagger- 

***,„ ,1' T, We P ene,raleinto ° ur ow" prehistory sufficiently back 
and are thus able to see our ancestors in their savage conditJn we 

find that they, like the savages still surviving in the world today, had 

Do„d,n 0 lr ,T 8P,r “ Ual equipment nothing but magic, and this, corres¬ 
ponding to their material equipment mainly in the form of stone tools 
As Frazer puts it, "may we not reasonably conjecture that. .. just as on 
the material side of human culture there has everywhere been an Age 
of Magic ? There are reasons for answering this question in the affir- 
mative. " 


ut how far is such an illusion, as an extra-corporeal spiritual equip¬ 
ment, necessary for man? Any categorical answer to it will be fal¬ 
lacious, in as much as neither man nor the world in which he is placed 
is a fixed or unchanging entity. The world changes not only according 
to the laws of nature but also by the conscious designs of man;and man. 
in the course of changing the world, changes himself by way of adding 

new extra-corporeal equipments to himself and by discarding the older 
ones. 

Magic, though illusory, was needed by our savage ancestors. The 
reason, however, is only their savagery. And they were savages be¬ 
cause their productive forces were extremely rudimentary, their tech¬ 
nique poor. "In the wild transport of the mimetic dance the hungry, 
rightened savages expressed their weakness in the face of nature by a 
hystencal act of extreme mental and physical intensity, in which they 
lose consciousness of the external world, the world as it really is, and 
Plunge into the subconscious, the inner world of fantasy, the world as 
they long for it to be. By a supreme effort of will they strive to impose 
illusion on reality. In this they fail, but the effort is not wasted. There¬ 
by the physical conflict between them and their environment is resol - 

tht EqUiHbr j Um ifl ^stored. And So. when they return to reality, 

Y are actually niore fit to grapple with it than they were before. " 



With the development of the productive forces, this way to be compara¬ 
tively more fit to grapple with reality becomes obsolete. For, the im¬ 
proved technique enables man to be really fit to do it. 

In other words, the need to impose illusion on reality, - to supplement 
the real technique by an illusory one. - varies inversely with the de¬ 
velopment of the actual technique. The poorer the actual technique, the 
greater is the need. With the advance of the actual technique, the need 
withers away. The Maoris, in order to be better cultivators, need their 
magical dance; but the farmers in the modern mechanised farm do not. 
From this point of view, we may perhaps add to Frazer that there had 
to be an Age of Magic corresponding to the Age of Stone, just as with 
passing beyond the Age of Stone the Age of Magic had to give 
way. And if elements of magic are found to linger even in later and 
advanced stages of technological development. - as they are often found 
to do,-then these are to be looked at as but so rvivals. like the neolithic 
implements still found in our kitchens. As a survival, however, the 
technique of magic passes into its opposite. Instead of being an aid to 
the real technique, it becomes a distinct hindrance to it. For, the 
advance of the real technique means also an advance in the real under¬ 
standing of nature and it is impaired in so far as illusion is still sought 
to be imposed on it. 

In religion we have another example of how an illusion did and could 
serve man as an important extra-corporeal equipment, only with these 
differences that its basic function is more of the nature of anaesthetic 
and that its efficacy varies inversely with the development of not only 
man's material equipments or technology but also his other spiritual 
equipment which we call science. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to raise any fresh contro¬ 
versy concerning the exact definition of religion nor to reiterate all the 
points in which it differs from magic. What particularly concerns us is 
the difference in the function of the two. in spite of their general re¬ 
semblance as illusions. 

Both magic and religion are ways of grappling with the natural pheno¬ 
mena in so far as these are still imperfectly understood and therefore 
looked at as 'the mysterious'. But the way of conceiving this 'mysteri¬ 
ous' is different. In magic it is conceived as purely impersonal and 
auto-dynamic; in religion it is conceived as being basically personal 
and therefore subject to alternative dispositions. In the operative part, 
therefore, magic is essentially an automatic process, the main empha¬ 
sis being placed on the meticulous observance of the ritual details. Re¬ 
ligion, on the other hand, is essentially a technique of influencing the 
will of the divinity, - the mysterious conceived as person, - by prayer 
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or propitiation. In Indian philosophy the difference is well-illustrated 
by the controversy between the Purva-Mimamsa philosophers and the 
later theists like Ramanuja. The Mimamsaka Sabarasvami. e.g , 
argues that rituals are not acts of worship or propitiation, because 
these by t hemselves , i.e. mechanically or according to their intrinsic 
laws, produce their results. What. then, are the Vedic deities? Saba¬ 
rasvami in fact goes to the extent of asserting that for a Mimamsaka 
there is no objection to viewing them as but mere names or sounds ne¬ 
cessary for the ritual spells. Ramanuja, the theist. naturally feels out- 
raged According to Jaimini. he says, the rituals by themselves pro¬ 
duce the desired results, just as in ordinary life actions such as plough¬ 
ing and the like bring about their own rewards, directly or indirectly. 
As against such a notion. Ramanuja himself maintains the view of 
awarding of rewards by the Supreme Person, since the sc riptural texts 
referring to the different rituals declare that the deities only. - Agni, 
Vayu, and so on, - who are propitiated by the sacrifices, which are 
nothing else but means to propitiate the deities, a re the cause of the 
rewards attached to the sacrifices." These two are, therefore, the 
two ways of looking at the Vedas and the Vedic deities and between the 
two lies all the difference between magic and religion. 


We can now see how the two modes of illusion function in two different 
ways. Magic, conceived as a purely mechanical technique of influenc¬ 
ing nature, induces in man a condition in which he returns back to 
nature to change it with greater confidence and therefore also with 
added efficiency. The effect, in short, is that of a stimulant. Reli¬ 
gion, on the other hand, conceived basically as a technique of influenc¬ 
ing the will of the supernatural agency controlling nature, takes man's 
interest away from nature and leaves him only with a state of consola¬ 
tion and relief. The grace of such an agency, once imagined to have 
been invoked by prayer and propitiation, is no longer there; what after- 
all is left for man to do? He is left only to expect the crisis to be over 


or the desire fulfilled, - if not right now at least at some future time, 
if not during this existence at least in the existence beyond. It is 
tempting to quote Freud again: 


Everything that takes place in this world expresses intentions of an 
intelligence superior to us, which in the end, though its devious ways 
may be difficult to follow, orders everything for good, i.e. to our ad¬ 
vantage. Over each one of us watches a benevolent, and only apparently 
severe. Providence, which will not suffer us to become the plaything of 
the stark and pitiless forces of nature. Death itself is not annihilation, 
not a return to inorganic lifeles sness, but the beginning of a new kind of 
existence, which lies on the road of development to something higher. 
And to turn to the other side of the question, the moral laws that have 
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formed our culture govern also the whole universe, only they are up¬ 
held with incomparably more force and consistency by a supreme judi¬ 
cial court. .. . And thus all the terrors, the sufferings and the hard¬ 
ships of life are destined to be obliterated; the life after death, which 
continues our earthly existence as the invisible part of the spectrum 
adjoins the visible, brings all the perfection that perhaps we have 
missed here". 

Thus the function, in short, is that of a palliative. 

To sum up: Religion is a form of extra-corporeal equipment which man 
forged for himself to provide him with palliative remedies for the evils 
and ills, the real remedy of which is beyond his power to effect. To say 
this does not necessarily mean to bring religion into disrepute. Pallia¬ 
tive remedy is not necessarily a disparagement. It is a recognised 
form of remedy for the physicians, too. Only its use is restricted, i. e. 
to cases for which real effective remedy is yet to be found. That is 
why, with the progress in therapeutics its use is increasingly restric¬ 
ted. 

This brings us to the question of the future of religion, man made reli¬ 
gion. But it was not a senseless or purposeless creation of man. He 
made religion for the purpose of protecting him from the sufferings 
coming from unvanquished nature and from the rudimentary forms of 
his ways of adjusting himself with his fellowmen. That in the past, man 
could not have endured such sufferings is granted. A palliative remedy 
had, in other words, been a necessity. But the question of the future is 
a different one. In deciding this question, serious note needs to be 
taken of another form of spiritual equipment which man created. We 
call it science. Looking back at human history we can easily see How 
the need for religion varies inversely with the development of sci¬ 
ence; the progress of science not only progressively delimits the un¬ 
known but also progressively brings the unvanquished nature under con¬ 
trol. It need9 hardly to be added that it will be a narrow view of science 
if it does not include the social sciences, the real progress of which is 
expected to save man from the sufferings of social evils. 

Science has progressed, and during only the last fifty years the rate of 
its progress has proved staggering evenforthe working scientists. It is 
difficult to visualise its future. But not so the future of religion. 

There are stereotyped objections to all these. Let us notice some only 
briefly. 

Howevermuch science may progres s, the re remains and will always re¬ 
main a definite limit to it. Beyond this limit there will always remain 
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the unknown, and therefore also the basis for the religious attitude. The 
answer to this is simple. It need not be claimed that the scientists will 
ever be omniscient and omnipotent. Beyond what is positively known by 
science there will remain ignorance. But ignorance is ignorance and 
only so. It can never be the valid ground for deducing any set of posi¬ 
tive beliefs. The limits of science cannot thus be any justification for 
religion. 

But do not our recent experiences go to show that the stupendous ad¬ 
vance in recent science has also created unprecedented threat to the 
existence of mankind as such? With the nuclear weapon looming large 
onus, should we not restrain the super-confidence in science, with 
which we are dreaming to outgrow religion? The answer to this, too, 
is quite simple. The crisis in science today need not be underestima¬ 
ted. But the only way for man to solve it is the way of science itself, - 
to analyse the cause of the crisis and to seek real remedies for it. 
After all, the crisis in science, like science itself, is the creation of 
man and he needs no god to solve it. 
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CHALLENGE TO RELIGION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

by 

PROFESSOR A. R. WADIA 


Religion in Europe has had a long history, but its even tenor has been 
disturbed by three crises. The first was in the days when the cosmol- 
l°gy of the Bible was overthrown by the astronomical discoveries of 
Copernicus and Galileo. The second came when Darwin's theory of 
evolution cast doubt on the Biblical story of the creation of the world by 
God with man as the crowning achievement of God in His own image. 
Neither of these attacks has had any abiding effect on man in Europe. 
There have certainly been eminent agnostics and atheists like Voltaire 
in Franee and J.S. Mill and Huxley in England. But men and women in 
Europe have not been affected by their teachings. Churches have conti¬ 
nued to flourish and the people at large have prayed to God and Christ 
as His son to help them to overcome their sufferings and grant them 
the fruition of their wishes. A third challenge was conceived in the 
nineteenth century but came to birth only with the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. Karl Marx, a German exile in London, ruminated over the 
broad expanse of human history and produced in his Das Kapital a new 
Bible paradoxically anti-religious. Prima facie a study of economics, 
it was really a profund review of human history. It sought to establish 
the supremacy of purely economic or material factors as determining 
the course of events at every critical stage of human history. Religion 
as standing for spiritual values as opposed to material values came in 
for a drastic criticism. It was identified with gross superstitions and 
a negative of reason. It came to be summarily dismissed as the opiate 
of the people. If it were a mere theory confined to the pages of a book, 
however great, it might have given rise to academic debates and dis¬ 
cussions in the press. Karl Marx died in poverty but left behind a 
legacy which has shaken the world to its roots through the genius of 
Lenin, who was smuggled into Russia at a critical time when the 
Czarist regime was tottering and the long-suffering masses of Russian 
people were in a revolutionary mood after the disaster of the first 
World War. 

Karl Marx had predicted that the Communism of his dreams would be 
born out of the sufferings of an exploited working class in a highly 
industrialised country like England. But it will remain a miracle of 
history that Communism was born in a predominantly agricultural 
country like Russia. With Lenin as the architect of new Russia abolition 
of private property and of religion at one stroke of the pen introduced a 
new chapter in human history. Russian peasants were greatly devoted 
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to their holdings and to religion. By producing the artificial famine of 
1920 they stemmed for the time being a complete abolition of private 
property in land. But Lenin and his government did not find it difficult 
to abolish the Greek Church and all religious teaching in schools and 
closed down churches, converting them into museums or using them for 
any of their own secular purposes. It was not difficult to cow down the 
clergy with military might or the more effective weapon of ridiculing 
and caricaturing. Imprisonment and even shooting were in order 
according to communist principles. So apparently it was an easy 
victory, but would it last? The psychology of the Russians and the 
forces generated by Hitler's invasion of Russia, generated forces which 
Lenin did not dream of and which Stalin could not resist. Lenin was a 
fanatical Marxist and Communist, but he was also a Russian and he 
should have understood the psychology of his people. But he did not, 
and he over-simplified the religious forces which had developed in 
Russia over centuries. Dostoevski, an honoured name in Russian 
literature even before Bolshevism was born, but honoured none the less 
in the Bolshevic era, knew his people far more deeply. His Brothers 
Karamazov presents a graphic picture of the institution of the Elders 
in the life of Russians. He with many other Russian stalwarts of the 
Czarist Russia had bowed before the moral authority of these wise 
men. He wrote: "The Russian people live entirely in orthodoxy and in 
the idea of it. Outside orthodoxy there is nothing in them: they have 
nothing and need nothing, for orthodoxy is everything: it is the Church 
and the Church is the crown of the edifice and that to all eternity----No 
one who does not understand orthodoxy will ever understand the Russian 
people. Nay more: he can never even love the Russian people: at the 
best he will love an imaginary people such as he desires’ to see in the 
Russian. And on the other hand, the people will never recognise such 
a man as one of themselves: If you love not that which I love, believe 
not that which I believe, and honour not that which is sacred to me, you 

are not my brother-The people will listen quietly to the man who 

wants to see them other than they are, if he is clever and a good 
speaker: they will even thank him for his advice and the knowledge he 
brings to them, they mav even follow much of his advice, for they are 
magnanimous and can make distinctions. But they will never regard 
him as their equal, never give him their hand or their heart." I have 
ventured to quote this passage at length, as it is an excellent commen¬ 
tary on what Bolshevism has achieved or failed to achieve in the field 
of religion. It has succeeded in driving orthodoxy underground and in 
establishing a political theorv as a religion with all its accompanying 
fanaticism. Lenin dreamed of a society in which men will be so con¬ 
scious of the basic principles of their common life that they will work 
of their own free will in accordance with their capacities. Then the 
State will wither away and a "paradis.e on earth" will be born. So de¬ 
clared Trotsky: "Let the parson of all religious creeds keep telling us 
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of a paradise in the world to come; we declare that we want to create a 
real paradise on this earth for the human race". They were prepared 
to pay a heavy price for it. Lenin once declared that "it would not 
matter a jot if three-quarters of the human race perished; the impor¬ 
tant thing was that the remaining quarter should be communists". No 
wonder that his Chinese alter ego, Maotse Tung similarly declared that 
he would not mind if half the teeming millions of Chinese were killed if 
the other half could live in the comforts of communism. 

Gorki, another honoured name in Russian literature shared with Lenin 
his sociopolitical views but was Russian enough to speak of the right of 
a real God-creation springing from man's deepest nature. Lenin was 
angry with his friend's "underhand religiousness." He felt wounded by 
Gorki's heresy, "Why do you do it?" Lenin asks pathetically and adds 
"A thing like that hurts a man devilishly." 

Winston Churchill records Franklin Roosevelt tried to talk out of com¬ 
munism Marshall Zhukov, but failed because Zhukov viewed Bolshevist 
philosophy with that fervour which only religion can rouse. Orthodox 
Russians had been accustomed to look for a man-God who could do away 
with the inequalities and iniquities of life on this earth. Perhaps they 
found in Lenin such a man-God and it is a matter of history how Lenin's 
embalmed body has come to be worshipped as reverently as the tomb 
of Christ in Jerusalem or the tomb of Mahomed in Arabia. 

Pasternack's classic Dr. Zovigo gives an insight into the Russia of the 
days of Russian Revolution and the Civil War that followed. He brings 
out the tenacity of the Russian religious soul. A conviction born of 
some deep craving of the human soul may be debarred from any ex¬ 
ternal manifestation in the form of a church or a ritual, but for that 
very reason may find itself entrenched and strengthened in the inner¬ 
most recesses of the heart. That religion had not perished in Russia 
at the behest of the Bolshevik regime was abundantly brought out when 
Hitler's hordes invaded Russia in 1939. The situation was terrific. 
Stalin appealed in vain to his Western allies to open their attack on 
Germany in the West so that Russia could have a portion of Hitler's 
army taken away to the West and the pressure on Russia relieved. This 
did not suit Western strategy and Russia had to fight her own battles. 
Russians were not only religious but also patriotic. They were all 
united and fought like one nation. Priests forgot that they had been 
persecuted, and came out in the defence of their country. So did mil¬ 
lions of Christians, who had maintained their faith in Christ and in the 
Church and in the Orthodoxy of the Elders, came out to fight. The 
story of Napoleon's historic retreat from Moscow was repeated after a 
century and a quarter. The Germans were routed and Russia was free. 
In the hour of their victory th$ Russians felt thankful and wanted to 
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offer their thanks to God in an open mass. They asked for Stall P 
mission. One can imagine how he must have been in a fix. He was the 
high-priest of all anti-religious forces, yet how could he say no to the 

men who had fought so valiantly for their fatherland and driven ^ enemy 

out of their sacred soil of their Russia. Stalin had been meant by his 
mother to be a priest. Destiny had taken him away from that course. 
Perhaps his mother's voice prayed for permission to have an open 
mass against all the basic principles of anti-religious Communism. 
Stalin remained a communist, anti-religious, but how could he be un¬ 
grateful. and so he yielded. Was it a triumph for religion or for Com¬ 
munism? There was no gainsaying of basic communist anti-religious¬ 
ness. but there had to be an end to open persecution or ridicule. Stalin 
went and Kruschev with his inborn humanness made a parade of reli¬ 
gious toleration to be found in Russia. It marked a new phase in the 
history of Russian communism. So religion seems to have come back 
as a matter of Russian psychology. It has invaded the ranks of the 
heroic Russian army much as Mithraism had pervaded the ranks of the 
Roman army in the early centuries of the Christian army. Orthodox 
communist papers complain about such an irrational lapse into religion. 
But one can successfully grapple against transient fashions of an age, 
but not against what comes from the hearts of the people. This revolt 
against the orthodox communist attitude to religion is not confined to 
Rus sia. 


The Times of London has been constrained to take note of a long article 
Tn Komsomolskaya Pravda which examines the communist anti-religious 
attitude and comes to the conclusion that the closure of churches in 
Russia has only strengthened the attraction of religion and bred anta¬ 
gonism against Communist philosophy and ideals. The article con¬ 
demns the purely negative type of atheism. It is said to bear the inspi¬ 
ration of Signor Palmira Togliatti. a well known communist of Italy, 
who argues in favour of a "freer dialogue between Communists and 
Christians." The article argues for a new orientation to the whole 
subject of religion. It had been naively assumed that religion was the 
opiate of the people. Is this supported by the emergence of Copernicus 
and Campanella, Sir Thomas More and the redoubtable Tolstoy, a 
Christian *o the core and yet a humanist as good as any that Com¬ 
munism can boast of? Atheist meetings are described as boring and 
hence comes a demand for the revival of old ritual and new cantatas 
and oratorios. In Spain too it is argued that socialism is not incom¬ 
patible with religion. So the challenge of Communism to religion is 
being met slowly but steadily. 


Has India been able to meet the Communist challenge to religion? More 
even than Russia, India has been always deeply religious. That is why 
Indians are fond of vaunting the superiority of spiritual India to the ma- 
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terialist West. In her long history covering some millennia and in her 
rich inheritance of varied systems of philosophy there has been only 
one school of Materialism of the Charvakas. It has survived even in 
name only because it has been battered by criticisms through the ages. 
The Muslim conquest of India brought Sufism to India and this gave a 
fillip to the revival of mysticism out of the smouldering ashes of Hindu 
caste-ridden orthodoxy. This was a phenomenon not confined to any 
one portion of India. South India had her Vaishnavite and Saivite saints, 
Bengal had her Chaitanya. Maharashtra had Eknath and Tukaram! 
Gujarat produced Narsimha Mehta, whose bhajans delighted Mahatma 
Gandhi. Rajasthan produced the silver-voiced Meera. All of them 
bear witness to the undying flame of religious zest in India. With the 
European conquest of India there came Christian missionaries and 
their impact produced in the nineteenth century Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
the greatest Indian of the century, and Keshab Chandra Sen. Viveka- 
nand caught from them the ideal of service and produced a new type of 
Sanyasin. Hostels and schools and colleges and orphanages and 
hospitals run by the Ramakrishna Mission are a living testimony to the 
impact of Christianity of Indian life. A perusal of Stanley Jones' Christ 
of the Indian Road leaves one with the impression that hardly any edu- 
cated Indian has escaped this new religious influence, while the life of 
a woman like Pandita Ramabai shows how deep the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity can go into the soul of an Indian. Mahatma Gandhi himself was 
perhaps the greatest Christian in India, though unbaptised. A Christian 
bishop spoke of him as the living Christ. Under his leadership India 
won her freedom. One might have expected that with independence 
would come a new wave of religious vigour. But history has to tell a 
different tale. Soon after Independence Gandhiji passed away and the 
mantle of leadership fell on other shoulders. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
though accepted by Gandhiji himeslf as his heir, was a man of a differ¬ 
ent type altogether. Brought up in England in the most formative years 
of his life and falling under the influence of Karl Marx he developed an 
indifference to religion, which he successfully passed on to our Consti¬ 
tution in the guise of a secular state. It has to be admitted in fairness 
to our Constitution makers that they were not hostile to religion. They 
wanted to emphasise tolerance of all religions, but the use of the term 
secular was most unfortunate. Its dictionary meaning is: worldly; 
temporal as opposed to spiritual; profane, and profane in its turn is 
described as not sacred, irreverent. It is not difficult to see the evil 
associations of the word secular. It did not mean a forcible closure of 
churches and temples and mosques, as was done in Russia - any such 
movement in India would have led to a mass revolution - but it did mean 
depriving our children of all religious education and thereby letting 
each man to grow up and roost in his own stupidity and ignorance. It 
certainly meant a depreciation of all religious values. After his long 
stay in the West, Nehru did need to discover India, but in the pageant 
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of her history and art and culture he missed to discover the soul of 
India as Dostoevski had done in the case of Russia. He himself had 
some benefit from a religious education of some sort. Like a good 
Brhamin he did perform the religious ceremonies that had to follow his 
parents' demise, though he willed that no such ceremonies should be 
performed after his own demise. He was in Harrow and Cambridge. 
Without any fussy ostentation they had and still have a certain religious 
atmosphere which young Nehru could not have failed to imbibe however 
perfunctorily. He did come to have a certain reverence for Buddha and 
he did have a copy of the Gita by his bedside. In spite of the heavy load 
of work he did spare time to read poetry and could dream of the pro¬ 
mises he had to keep and miles and miles he had to go. He had imbibed 
the best traditions which go to the making of an English gentleman. 
Alas, all these advantages have been denied to the young generation of 
Indians who could only grow up in the materialism of Russia, which 
even Russians have begun to find soulless. 

So India of to-day has to meet this challenge to religion in the twentieth 
century. Indifference is a worse enemy than open hostility. Even so 
with all the handicaps of our secular constitution India in the long run 
will meet this challenge. Gandhi is more in the line of Indian tradition 
and history than Pandit Nehru. Pilgrimages to Kashi and Ramcshwaram 
and Tirupati still go on. Religious holidays may have to give place to 
political holidays but the rank and file of Indians will cling to their 
religion. And what government institutions fail to give Indians may still 
be learnt from Christian missionary institutions, or better still from 
institutions which preach the gospel of Shri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nand or of Shri Aurobindo. I have no doubt that India will meet the 
challenge to religion more effectively than Europe or America. 

Religion has its own psychology and philosophy to expound. I have tried 
to do this in my Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures to Calcutta University, 
Religion as a Quest for Values in 1948. This short paper does not 
require me to cover this ground. If there are people who still think 
that religion is an opiate fit only to be in the lumber room of 
history, I can refer them to my book to find a fuller answer to the 
challenge of religion in our times than this short paper can do by itself. 
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HAVE RELIGIONS OUTLIVED THEIR 

SOCIAL FUNCTION? 

by 

PROFESSOR ABDUL ALEEM 


When I was asked to participate in this seminar on "Religion and 
Society", the topic, which readily came to my mind was 'Has religion 
outlived its social function?'. I have, however, altered the topic slight¬ 
ly, because when I thought over the matter I began to wonder if we could 
talk of Religion as distinct from the various religions, which have exis¬ 
ted in time. Could we think of a universal, absolute and ideal religion 
apart from the specific and actual creeds which originated, developed 
and declined? It is true that there are some common factors in all reli¬ 
gions, which entitle them to be included in one category, but at the same 
time, one cannot ignore fundamental differences between them, which 
should oblige a student of history to deal with them separately. 

Many well intentioned persons have made attempts to equate religion 
with mysticism and have thus tried to discover the greatest common 
factor in all religions. They have, however, ignored the fact that, his¬ 
torically, my sticism has been a manifestation of revolt against orthodox 
theology. Almost all the well-known mystics were denounced by the 
religious authorities of their own time as heterodox. When religions 
tended to become hide bound, when religious functionaries began to sup¬ 
port or connive at the misdeeds of rulers, a number of mystics appeared 
on the scene and tried to wean the common people away from the official 
priesthood. Mystic orders were formed and they succeeded for short 
periods to loosen the bonds of orthodoxy and exclusiveness but, in due 
course, every mystic or monastic order lost its flexibility and became 
fossilized. In many cases, mysticism was incorporated in theology and 
mystics were included in the hierarchy of religious potentates. This 
recognition and incorporation tended to deprive the mystic movements 
of their liberalising character and to make them adjuncts of the ortho¬ 
dox establishment. Thus a marriage between orthodoxy and mysticism 
enhanced the popularity of formal religions. It should also be noted that 
there are many religious schools, which eschew all forms of mysticism 
and try to guide their followers on the mundane path of every day life. 
These schools have played dominant roles in the religious history of 

mankind. 

Many and different forms of religion have existed in human history. 
Primitive and tribal forms gave way to major religions, which spread 
in many parts of the world, e. g. Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. In 
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India many schools of religious thought and various practices were, 
somehow, merged together and given the generic name of Hinduism. 
In primitive societies religions monopolised all social functions. 
Priests were medicine men as well as rulers. With the growth of civi¬ 
lization functions began to be differentiated. Spheres such as commerce 
and industry, statecraft and civil administration threw up their own 
leads. Many professions and specialised services were created to 
cater for the needs of society. The activities of religious functionaries 
were thus circumscribed. Their influence, however, continued for a 
long time. They controlled the thoughts and actions of men and wbmen 
indirectly but quite effectively. 

After some time a new group of thinkers appeared on the scene. They 
were known as philosophers. They began to question many of the pre¬ 
suppositions of religious thought and practices. Men of religion, how¬ 
ever, adopted the methods of reasoning developed by the philosophers 
and began to combat them with their own weapons. Elaborate systems 
of scholastic philosophy came into existence in order to dislodge the 
independent thinkers. This struggle is still continuing and may continue 
for some time. In this debate men of science - natural as well as social 
- have also joined and a boisterous discussion is going on. As generally 
happens in such conflicts, issues have become confused, positions have 
been shifted, even sides have been changed. Retreats and regroupings 
have taken place; new vantage points have been discovered; new weapons 
are being used. I heard the other day some one quoting recent theories 
of astro-physics in support of the Buddhist ideas regarding the uni¬ 
verse. It has been frequently said that there is no basic conflict bet¬ 
ween religion and science, attempts have been made to delineate separ¬ 
ate spheres for the two and pleas for a synthesis have been put for¬ 
ward. 


Although a comprehensive definition of Religion may not be easy, it 
could safely be said that the two major components of all religions are 
'Weltanschaung' or World-view and a code of conduct. Religious cos¬ 
mology has been questioned by scientists of all ages. Ideas regarding 
the origin of the universe and of man, as depicted in religious scrip¬ 
tures, are being re-interpreted by modern commentators in such a man¬ 
ner as to bring them nearer to modern ideas regarding them. Some go 
even to the length of saying that cosmology is not an essential part of 
religion. As regards the codes of conduct and rituals prescribed by the 
various religions, some of which appear to be incongruous or irrelevant 
in the present day world, the pleas of modern religious thinkers seems 
to be that the spirit behind those rites and practices should be kept in 
view. It would, thus, appear that in both the spheres religions have 
been put on the defensive in the modern era. 
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Religions and men of religion have, in all ages, adapted themselves to 
the prevalent situation and have known how to retain their followers. 
Such an attempt is now being made hy the Roman Catholic Church. Re¬ 
interpretation of religious concepts and movements of reform in all the 
major religions have prevented their following from deserting them in 
large numbers. It is, however, evident that in the developed and de¬ 
veloping societies today religious motives are giving way to other mo¬ 
tives, such as economic and political. It is now being increasingly re¬ 
cognised that the constitution of a state should be secular. Although the 
universal application of this idea may take some time, it would be cor¬ 
rect to say that the protagonists of religious or theocratic states are 
now fighting a rear guard action. In social and cultural matters, how¬ 
ever, the position is not so hopeful in large areas of the world. 

A dispassionate study of history would, unquestionably, show that most 
of the religions and religious movements, in their original form, were 
vehicles of social reform and reconstruction, but as soon as they were 
adopted or supported by rulers or states, they tended to develop vested 
interests and, sooner or later, became conservative and even reaction¬ 
ary. There is no doubt that the idea of equality and brotherhood of all 
human beings originated in the process of religious development but it* 
was seldom put into practice by religious organisations. Religious ri¬ 
valry leading occasionally to wars and pogroms engendered hatred in¬ 
stead of love. All religions desired in theory, the happiness and wel¬ 
fare of human beings but they did, in practice, support or acquiesce in 
the exploitation of man by man. Religious trusts became owners of 
landed properties and did not hesitate to indulge in extreme forms of 
extortion and repression of the peasantry. Religions thus became agen¬ 
cies of disunity and disruption of humanity. 


While, on one side, beautiful specimens of art and literature were pro¬ 
duced under the inspiration of religions, on the other hand oral and 
written polemics created bitterness between the followers of different 
religions. Even today very little attempt is being made by leaders of 
the various religious denominations to bring about amity and goodwill 
between their followers. In recent times some gatherings of a multi¬ 
religious nature have taken place in this country with the declared aim 
or combating irreligious tendencies but such gatherings have not re¬ 
ceived support or encouragement from the established religious orga¬ 
nisations. Such gatherings do not even think of considering ways and 
means of eradicating economic exploitation and political repression. It 
seems that most of the religious leaders still think that human souls 
can be saved irrespective of what happens to human bodies. This may 
be countered by citing the examples of religious missions and monastic 
orders, which serve the sick and the poor. All honour and glory to 
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them, but these are mere palliatives and do not touch even the fringe 
of the social problems. 

Development of science and technology has made it possible for all hu¬ 
manity to live in comfort but the faulty social order and the avarice of 
the exploiting classes prevent the materialization of this happy pros¬ 
pect. In this situation one would normally expect religious men with 
their vaunted idealism and love for humanity to support the down-trod¬ 
den and the exploited. One sees, on the contrary, that they tend to sup¬ 
port the status quo and try to put a brake, wherever possible, on the 
movements for social transformation. Recent history has shown that all 
social reforms were implemented without the support and, on many oc¬ 
casions, in spite of the active opposition of the men of religion. As 
these people have still got the power to sway the thoughts and actions of 
large masses of people in many areas of the world, they could have 
been the instruments of social change, if they only wished it. It is, per¬ 
haps, impossible for the protagonists of institutionalised religions to 
get out of their grooves or to change the framework of their thought. 
Without this they cannot perform any useful social function. 

Modern man has before him new vistas of progress and achievement. 
He is literally reaching for the moon and the stars. His knowledge and 
his capacity to transform nature is increasing in leaps and bounds. 
This has been made possible by the discoveries of science and by the 
application of the scientific method to the solution of all problems. The 
cumulative experience of humanity all through the age6 forms part of 
the human heritage today. Religions have also played a significant part 
in the progress of humanity at one stage. But that stage seems to have 
been passed. Ail problems whether individual or social will now have 
to be scientifically analysed in order to discover proper solutions. Even 
psychological and spiritual phenomena will have to undergo scientific 
tests. 

If through such tests we discover new forms of perception or cognition, 
humanity will be the richer for it. What we have been believing on hear¬ 
say will, in this way, be established and its nature will, to some extent, 
be ascertained. If such phenomena have occurred in the past, there is 
no reason why they should not occur again. However, if a scientific test 
is not possible, let us not speculate about these phenomena unneces¬ 
sarily. The important thing for modern society is the outcome of such 
experiences and not the experiences themselves. We should examine 
whether the paths indicated by the prophets, seers and saints are suit- 
ble for being followed today. For such an examination,social sciences 
have been developing some scientific methods. For human happiness in 
this world.eertain norms have been laid down. Equality of opportunity 
is perhaps the most important of them. Let us examine if the religious 
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systems, as they are functioning today, provide for this. If not, we 
shall have to seek some other sanction for bringing about what we de¬ 
sire. 

Human laws have already supplanted the so-called divine laws in many 
spheres, e. g. Constitutional, criminal, commercial and international 
laws. In many lands, however, certain laws have been given the status 
of Personal Laws and have been regarded as sacrosanct, even if they 
are unsuitable for modern times. All such laws should be examined ob¬ 
jectively in the light of the laws which are prevalent in other societies 
and if it is found necessary to change them, no sentimental attachment 
should come in the way. If. on the other hand, they are found to be 
better than the laws, which are prevalent in other societies, they should 
be made the laws of the land and should be applied to everyone. This, 
to my mind, is the basic principle of secularism. A secular state should 
examine all social, political and economic problems and find their solu¬ 
tions on merits, irrespective of what one or the other religious system 
has to say about them. Secularism should not force anyone to change 
his ideas even about social matters, but once, after due deliberation and 
dispassionate consideration, certain social laws have been promulga¬ 
ted, it would not be permissible for anyone to seek exemption from 
them on the basis that his religious system does not allow it. If anyone 
wishes to worship his god or goddess in a particular manner, he should 
be free to do so, but he should not be allowed to put a brake on social 
reform in the name of his creed or religion. 


Religions will exist in this world for a long time and they will continue 
to influence their followers. If they follow the path of peaceful co-exis- 
tence with one another as well as with the State, they may help in the 
progress of humanity, but if they continue to interfere in political, 
social and economic affairs, they will create difficulties for themselves 
and will also hamper the march of humanity to prosperity and happi- 
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PART FOUR 


DISCUSSIONS 




FIRST SESSION 


The first Session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced on 
Thursday, 21 October, 1965, on the subject "Religion and the State". 

Professor Humayun Kabir, presided. Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose 
initiated the discussion with a paper on "Religion and Society". 
Professor Abdul Aleem and Dr. Karunakaran acted as Rapporteurs. 

The question was raised at the very beginning whether, in view of the 
fact, that in the contemporary world, religion was not an important 
factor in the structure of the State and the Constitutions, the discussion 
should be focussed on religion as a factor in politics. Against thi6, it 
was contended that in the structure of many states, religion was a 
factor. For instance. Buddhism is a State religion in Burma. The 
Pakistan Constitution recognised that it was an Islamic State and there 
were many provisions in the Constitutions of many other countries, 
which had a direct bearing on religion. It was decided that the subject 
would be discussed both in the context of the State as well as other 
aspects of politics. 

While pfesenting the paper on Religion and Society, Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose maintained that no man, whether individually or 
collectively, could live without some kind of religion. Men live by one 
particular view or the other about the meaning and purpose of the 
universe. This is as much true of an aboriginal culture as it is of the 
highly sophisticated culture of the scientific man today. To illustrate 
this, Prof. Bose drew instances from the culture of the semi-nomadic 
Birhor, a small tribe of southern Bihar and northern Orissa, and the 
culture of the people of contemporary India. 

Many of the customs and rituals of the Birhor suggest that they are 
trying to reach out of their immediate range of perception by trying to 
create a world-view in which they and their ancestors lived in the 
company of unseen spirits with whom they endeavour to establish rela¬ 
tions of friendship. By doing so, they reach out of the immediate bonds 
of personal involvement. They are prepared to make many sacrifices 
to undergo thi6 experience. All these give them a sense of security. 

Turning towards the spiritual crisis in India, Professor Bose observed 
that there were two main world-views based upon faith which were try¬ 
ing to enlist the loyalty of the people. He suggested that the small section 
of the faithless people could be left out of the discussion. Their pre¬ 
sence gave the impression that the people'today were more self-centred 
selfish than before. One world-view was based on modernism, 
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secularism and Marxism. Those who subscribed to this felt that 
Nationalism was not adequate to meet the demands of modern times. 
According to Professor Bose, this group lacked sufficient energy and 
determination to make a revolution though they would welcome one. 

In the opinion of the second group of people, who accepted the other 
world-view, the world view of the modernists was a pale, intellectual 
substitute which was not nurtured by direct participation and experience. 
The modernists were isolated from the people and their traditions. 

Those, who accepted the second world-view, were closer to the soil 
and stood for India's acceptance of all that was worthy in the world of 
today, without losing her specific identity. Th£ Ramakrishna move¬ 
ment gave the first expression to it and Gandhi presented its more 
active and extensive form. In this group there was a large section 
which was dogmatic and narrowly nationalistic. 

Professor Bose concluded his paper with the observation that the 
question facing India was not one of one faith superseding the other, 
but one of each fertilising the other so that Indian society or civilisation 
can reach up to greater heights and a greater degree of integration than 
it had ever reached in the past. 

Rev. J. Correia-Afonso explained in his paper the concept of secular¬ 
ism which was acceptable to the Christians and one which was not. The 
concept of secularism, which stressed the non-communal aspect of the 
state in regard to the legislation and the administrative practices, was 
acceptable to the Christians. They did not want the State to be indiffer¬ 
ent to religion, but, on the contrary, expected it to guarantee and pro¬ 
tect the right of ail to religious freedom. But the Christians would 
disapprove of the concept of secularism which would not respect relig¬ 
ions at all or one which wouldinsist that each religion should accept the 
view that all religions were more or less equally true. Christianity 
would also see danger in the Secular State where religion itself would 
fall into disfavour. 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud pointed out that religion had played both a nega¬ 
tive role and a positive role in politics. In many North African countries 
where alien rulers were not Muslims, an Islamic religious revival was 
a liberating force - because it strengthened the national struggle for 
freedom. But when the Turkish Imperial Power tried to maintain that 
struggle of the Arabs against the Ottoman Caliphate was un-Islamic 
that concept gave a secular content to the Arab National Movement in 
West Asia. On that occasion, the utilization of Islam by the Ottoman 
Caliphate to suppress the liberation movement made Islam perform a 
reactional function. Dr. Maksoud rejected both the views that religion 
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had a right to interfere in the total life of the individual and the opinion 
that religion was completely irrelevant in the modern period. He 
wanted the whole question to be examined in an eclectic manner. The 
influence of religion in the political life of the people was* an objective 
reality. The question was not one of defining religion, but of determin¬ 
ing its position in politics. Dr. Maksoud expressed the hope that the 
new trends in world communism, in Catholic religion and in Islam 
would provide a new and healthy interaction between religion and 
politics. 

Mr. Shotaro Iida's paper, entitled "A lotus in the sun" traced the origin 
and development of a unique cultural-political-religious force of Japan. 
The name of the organisation is Soka Gakkai(the value-creating associ¬ 
ation) and its political arm is Komeito (the clean Government Party). 
The Neo-Buddhist Revivalist party took its 'inspiration from the 
Mahayana - Sutras composed in India nearly 1800 years ago and the 
Saint Nichiren who lived in Japan during 1222-1282. By their militant 
organisation and their close contact with the people, this organisation 
had become an important political force in that highly industrialised 
country. 

Dr. Das Gupta, who read the last paper, explained the meaning of the 
concept of Secularism and what Secularism was not. His paper focus¬ 
sed attention on the status of secularism in the U.S., in the United 
Kingdom and in Israel. According to Dr. Das Gupta, India's concept 
of secularism arose from the traditions of the country which stressed 
a secular view of man's responsibility in the world. The present 
problem facing India was not constitutional, but one of creating a social 
mentality which could make the best of the existing constitution for the 
highest social goods. India today has a secular state, but not a secular 
society. 

The discussion in the seminar ranged from the nature of the secular 
state to the impact of religious institutions and sentiments on the 
political life of various peoples. 

There was a general agreement on the view that the state should not 
discriminate against any individual on the basis of his religion. It was 
also felt that the spirit of free enquiry and critical discussion on any 
matter connected with religion should also not be curbed. 

One of the participants in the discussion said that Professor Bose's 
classification of different schools of thought into two main groups - one 
modernist, secular and the Marxist and the other school of thought 
which took into account the Indian traditions - was too simplified. 
According to him, in the first group itself there were sharp divisions 
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between the Marxists and those who stood for such concepts as 
humanism and cultural freedom. In reply. Professor Bose contended 
that there was much in common between these different groups in spite 
of their apparent dissimilarities. 

During the discussion. Professor Mujeeb pointed out that religion was 
a major factor in politics. The Shariat demanded that as a rule the 
de facto rulers should be obeyed. This was immoral. Moreover, it 
was interpreted by the Ulama who had vested interests in the establish¬ 
ment. The Hindu Caste System also went against the spirit of modern 
democratic society. 

Mr. Ahmad also agreed with this view. In many Muslim societies, the 
Shariat was still having its tremendous influence on the people and 
there were parties like the Jamaat-i-Islami who wanted to reorganise 
the society and the state on the basis of religious doctrines. 

Mr. Mikhail Naimy of Lebanon expressed the view that on all questions 
concerning the state and society, man and his destiny should be given a 
very prominent place and any discussion excluding it would be unreal. 

Dr. Margaret Chatterji pointed out the significant gulf between the two 
parts of Dr. Bose's paper - the earlier part dealing with a rural com¬ 
munity and the latter part with Calcutta city life. This gulf was typical 
of Indian society. The sense of solidarity attained by the Birhor was 
not paralleled by anything in the urban community - even by a substi¬ 
tute faith such as nationalism. The reformed Hindu movements were 
important as they straddled the dichotomy of traditionalism and 
modernism. The real danger was perhaps not that uncanalised en¬ 
thusiasm in urban societies in India would find undesirable outlets but 
that sheer indifferentism would result. It was ironical to reflect that the 
n ma-bap" mentality of the colonial era was still continuing in indepen¬ 
dent India. 

Professor Abdul Aleem said that the most important aspect of the sub¬ 
ject on n Religion and State" was the role of religious institutions and 
the role of religion as a social phenomenon. Religious interference in 
politics during short periods might have been occasionally beneficial, 
but the ultimate effects of such interference were harmful; for a 
healthy political life, secularism should be the order of the day. 

Professor Satchidananda Murthy pointed out that one should not discuss 
the subject as if the religious doctrines were static. Very often the 
theology of a religion continuously changed to meet the needs of the 
changing circumstances. 



Dr. Karunakaran expressed the view that the political leaders who 
made appeal to the religious sentiments and practices of the people 
were not always opposed to those who were termed as modernists. For 
instance, Gandhi claimed that Gokhale was his political Guru and Nehru 
was his political heir and both of them were atheists. There was a 
continuity in the politics of all these leaders. The problem was how to 
find out when religion had a healthy role in politics and when its inter¬ 
ference would become disastrous. 

Professor Saiyidain pointed out that the state had no right to determine 
the religion of any citizen or to penalise any citizen for his religious 
beliefs or to institute two classes of citizenship based on religion or 
any other factor. In the multiple societies of today, a scrupulously 
secular policy in this matter was essential. Religion, in his opinion, was 
not a purely personal matter but it had also to do with our total weltans- 
chaung. He also pointed out that apart from individual religions, there 
was religion (with a capital R) which stood for certain basic fundamental 
values. He referred to the fact that Maulana Azad's greatest contri¬ 
bution in this field was his stress on this universal element in all 
religions. In his opinion, the rejection of secularism by some was 
based, not on real disagreement but was based on a semantic quarrel, 
and such serious discussions should not be settled by a reference to 
the dictionary. He pointed out that there were conflicts, not only 
between adherents of different religions, but between different sects or 
groups in the same religion. In all these matters, the main thing was 
to try and avoid fanaticism. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, in his concluding address said. The dis¬ 
cussion has ranged over such a wide area and so many issues have 
been raised that it would not be fair to the speakers nor to the discus¬ 
sion if I tried to summarise all that has been said in a brief review. I 
will therefore select a few topics which have arisen in the course of the 
discussion and in that process I may attempt a kind of a summary. My 
remarks will be partly comments on what others have said and partly 
what I think about the questions under discussion. 

I would start by 6aying that I accept Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose's 
statement about man's need of some kind of a world view. Mr. K.G. 
Saiyidain used the word religion in-the same sense and pointed out that 
this is necessary for man's survival. Now this world view or welt 
anschaung or religion is a complex in which there are many related 
elements. It can and often does evoke a very strong emotional attach¬ 
ment. It also has a certain intellectual content. It often finds expres¬ 
sion in certain modes of behaviour or conduct. In the absence of such 
a world view of religion, neither an individual nor a community can 
survive. Professor Abdul Aleem's statement that he is looking forward 
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to a time when secularism would be defined in the sense of anti¬ 
religion is therefore not likely to be justified. For one thing, anti¬ 
religion itself would become a form of religion. I am not here speaking 
without historical evidence, for we already have an example of such a 
phenomenon. Perhaps the most dogmatic religionists in the world 
today are the Chinese communists. They have their scripture, their 
different schools and interpretations. In the medieval ages, theologians 
argued as to how many angels could dance on one single hair. Some of 
the discussions of the Marxist dialecticians today are not very different 
from those theological discussions of the middle ages. 

A world view or religion is therefore something which man needs. 
They will not change in this respect, for if one form of religion is 
discarded, some other form will take its place. Man is always reach¬ 
ing for a totality of view in which feelings, emotions, thought and will 
are involved. Anthropology tells us that whenever a group or an indi¬ 
vidual has lost this kind of faith, it has died and sometimes without any 
apparent reason. We know of primitive people who die when they come 
in contact with civilized societies. This is not always due to oppres¬ 
sion or persecution but because the old faith disappears and with it, the 
will to live. When an individual or a community has lost the purpose 
of life, it cannot survive. 

I think this is a field where Professor Mikhail Naimy made a valuable 
contribution when he said that the essential value is in man. I must, 
however, confess that definition of man is a somewhat difficult business. 
Professor Naimy himself felt this difficulty when, on the one hand, he 
said that we must judge everything, whether it be religion, or society 
or state, in terms of man and then went on to say that after all the 
masses are undeveloped and we must do something for them. The 
masses are composed of men and if man is the highest value, some¬ 
thing of this must attach to the masses as well. 

Professor Naimy further said that no individual can live by himself, 
that he must participate in the life of the masses and unless he can do 
so, he himself will wither away. 

The first positive statement I would make is that religion will not 
wither just as State has not withered and will not wither, in spite of 
whatever Marx or anybody else may have said. There will be a certain 
religious purpose or orientation in life so long as there are human 
beings. The form of religion may change, but the fact of religion will 
not. Here, Professor Satchidananda Murty made a valuable contribu¬ 
tion when he said that the phenomena may continually change, but the 
essential principles will always remain. 
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I am also in agreement with Professor Satchidananda Murty that while 
there is an element of personal commitment in religion, that personal 
commitment does not exhaust religion. I think practically every 
speaker agreed that in all genuine religions, there must be a deep 
personal commitment. At the same time, in every religion there must 
be a great deal of social complex and social implications. This I think 
follows from the very nature of the case. As Professor Naimy insisted, 
no individual can function without the cooperation and support of his 
fellows. It is trite to say that man is a social being, but that statement 
affects every aspect of individual life. It perhaps affects the religious 
aspect of his life more deeply than many other aspects. The social 
aspect of religion will therefore always continue. In fact it will supply 
a great deal of the content of religion as we know it. I would not there¬ 
fore fully agree with Professor Saiyidain when he said that we should 
try to go behind religions and find religion with a capital 1 R'. Here we 
face a problem which troubles us whenever we think of universal con¬ 
cepts. When we think of eternal values, they are certainly common to 
all religions. If religion is defined in terms of abstract values like 
compassion, goodwill, mercy, there is no difference between one 
religion and another, but religions as we find them try to give them a 
concrete form in specific ways. Stated as abstract values, everybody 
accepts them, but nobody finds any real significance for them in their 
own lives. Men must find a concrete institutional form for these 
values, because in that way alone, they become a way of life. As I 
have .mentioned earlier, without a faith or way of life, man cannot 
survive. 

I here come to the crux of what I want to say. Whether we are thinking 
of the State or of religion, they are ultimately forms of human organi¬ 
sation. The State is an organisation through which society expresses 
itself in political action. This organisation is necessary both for 
survival and for self-expression. Without a State, an individual is not 
fully himself. He expresses his personality only through his inter¬ 
relations with his fellow members. The State as a form of human 
organisation has gradually emerged to meet this basic need of man. 

Religion is also a form of human organisation. However much a man 
may search for the eternal values, however earnestly he may try to 
establish an equation with his creator, he must do it through human 
contacts. There must be a human organisation through which alone he 
can find self-expression. Even those who do not believe in a creator 
and call it the ultimate mystery have to face thi6 human problem. 

If we take a historical view, we find that in the beginning these various 
functions and needs of man were not separate. In most early forms of 
human society, the first king was also the first priest. The Prophet 
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and the ruler were not differentiated from one another. These functions 
continued side by side for a long time, in fact so long as society was 
comparatively homogeneous. I of course recognise that as far as we 
can judge, no society in the world at any time has been completely 
homogeneous. If there are no other differences, there are differences 
in individual angles of approach. There is an egocentric predicament 
which bothers every one of us. In the most homogeneous of societies, 
there are thus individual differences, individual likes and dislikes, 
greater equation with one rather than another. There is thus some 
heterogeneity in any community, however simple, but in a primitive 
society, this heterogeneity is less marked. In a primitive society, 
custom is largely king. As that society develops, new forms of econo¬ 
mic and political organisations emerge to meet new needs and func¬ 
tions. Very soon the priest and the king and the merchant separate 
from one another. 

In early societies these various functions were combined within the 
community and sometimes within the same individual. When, however, 
separate functions began, there started a competition between different 
sections and different individuals. Professor Gilpatric said that the 
relation of State and religion was a problem in the past but not a prob¬ 
lem today. I am afraid I cannot agree with him. I think it became a 
problem as soon as differentiation of functions began. It is a problem 
today and will remain a problem also in the future. Whenever we have 
human organisations, they tend to compete for our allegiance. I will 
take an example, a very trivial example from a different field to make 
this clear. I may be a member of a music society and as such have 
certain interests and certain obligations to it. I may also be a member 
of a sports club. At first sight, there is absolutely no conflict between 
my watching a football or hockey match and my enjoying a piece of 
music. Nevertheless a situation may arise when I have to choose bet¬ 
ween the two, because my time is limited and my energies are limited. 
There would thus arise a conflict between the two. 

The example I have given is trivial, but similar conflicts happen on a 
much wider scale in the case of differences between religion and the 
State. The roles of religion and State have been reversed in the course 
of the last three or four hundred years. Till the modern period, the 
religious motive was much more powerful. Till almost the beginning 
of what we may call the modern age, the State was fighting to assert its 
rights against religious organisations. Religion had a domination over 
man's entire life in a way which political activities could not match. 
Today the position is changing and religion is often on the defensive 
against encroachments by the State. 

A very curious paradox can b§ noticed when we consider this question. 
As soon as religion assumes some of the functions of the State, religion 
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changes its character. Professor Mujeeb gave us an example of this 
in his discussion of Shariat Law. Muslims have always held that Islam 
gives a total world picture in which every activity of man is included 
and therefore religion must influence politics, economics, social be¬ 
haviour - in short, every aspect of life. This is true up to a point but 
only up to a point. Even in the early days of Islam, we find that though 
this pervasive character of religion was accepted in principle, it was 
not always followed in practice. It may have been so in the first thirty 
or forty years of Islam and. even on this point, there are differences 
of opinion. At any rate, as soon as dynastic rulers came into power, 
they started changing the Shariat Law for two different considerations. 
One consideration arose when a Muslim king ruled over subjects who 
had different customs, traditions and laws. In such cases, the kings had 
to make concessions to their subjects for the very sound political 
reason of not alienating them any more than was absolutely necessary. 
We find in India that the Muslim kings who ruled here compromised 
again and again with the existing customs of the day. They were tole¬ 
rant partly because they were not interested in religion but also as 
part of State policy. Professor Bose and Dr. Das Gupta as well as 
Mr. Kesavan referred to the neutrality which arises out of indiffer¬ 
ence. We may not like to admit it. but this indifference is also partly 
responsible for tolerating differences. 

Apart from the political need mentioned above, a second factor also 
came in because of the personal idiosyncrasies of the rulers. The 
British religious revolution may have been delayed but for Henry VIII's 
anxiety to marry Anne Boelyne. Such instances are not confined only 
to Britain. In almost every country we will find situations where a 
powerful king wanted a particular course of action and either forced 
the upholders of traditional religions to fall in line or flouted them. 
Professor Mujeeb told us of instances where kings forced the up¬ 
holders of Shariat Law to fall in line. There were of course brave 
and courageous men who sometimes defied the king. They were im¬ 
prisoned or otherwise punished and sometimes executed. There were 
others who disapproved of the king's conduct but did not push their dis¬ 
approval to the point where it attracted active persecution. There is 

the classical story of a famous saint of Delhi who walked out of the 
back-door whenever the king came. He thus showed his displeasure 
but would not go further than that. 

For one reason or another, the State started interfering with religion. 
This process started somewhere in the middle ages and has continued 
till religion is on the defensive today. The problems between the State 
and religion have not therefore disappeared, but they have emerged in 
in the 20th century in a different way. I think Dr. De Smet brought this 
out very clearly by the two examples he gave. At one time education 
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was the monopoly of the Church. This was true not only of the Christian 
church, but in almost every country of the world education was in the 
hands of religious people. Today the State has taken over education 
almost completely. There are. no doubt, still institutions run by 
religious orders, but even in their case, they can function only to the 
extent and within the limits prescribed by the State. This assumption 
of education by the State has far-reaching effects. It is moulding the 
minds of the younger generation and in this way the State is today 
influencing religious attitudes. 


The second point which was mentioned by Dr. Smet was that the reli¬ 
gious orders have to wait upon the wishes of the State not only in the 
matter of education but also in matter of finance and patronage. The 
State is exercising greater control over the resources of the com¬ 
munity. Since it is taking away a major share of the resources, reli¬ 
gion can only get a part of the residue. I do not, however, fully agree 
with Dr. De Smet that this will completely undermine religion. Take 
the example of states like the Soviet Union or Poland. In spite of the 
opposition of the State, religion has survived and it has found sources 
of revenue from most unexpected quarters. Finance is therefore not 
the real danger which the State poses to religion, but the real danger is 
in the State's control of education. Expanding the term education to 
include creation of public opinion, one may say that the State's absolute 
control of all means of communication today has given it almost un¬ 
limited powers. Publicity today shapes opinion in the most pervasive 
ways. This is not confined to what we call totalitarian or dictatorial 
States. Publicity is equally powerful in what we call the democratic 
States. Even in the most liberal of democracies a man who takes up 
unpopular opinions has to face criticism and even persecution. War 
can never be a permanent state of affairs between two neighbouring 
states. Anyone in his senses recognises this and yet when a man like 
Jayaprakash Narayan — a man of honesty, integrity and sincerity — 
spoke in favour of peace during a period of cpnflict, there were many 
who criticised him and some even went to the extent of condemning 
him. 


The State's control over education and publicity has thus given it power 
even in the field of what we may call religion, but, at the same time, 
one has to recognize that there is an essential element in religion 
which not even the most powerful State can destroy. I can give you a 
very interesting example from the Soviet Union. For many years, 
there was active antipathy to religion and a positive anti-religious pro¬ 
gramme. I had heard that there was in Leningrad a museum called the 
Museum of Atheism and Anti-Religion. Some friends who visited 
Leningrad in 1956 saw it but when in 1959 I wanted to see the museum, 
1 was told there was no such museum but only a museum of the History 
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of Religion. I went to the museum and found that it was history of 
religion from a particular angle, namely, an angle which ridiculed and 
discouraged religion. Nevertheless the change in name itself indicated 
that the State had found it necessary to make some accommodation to 
the religious spirit. Even more interesting is the record of attendance 
in churches. Before 1956 if one went to a church in the Soviet Union, 
the only people one saw were over 70 or below 10. When in 1959 and 
again in 1961 I went to see a church, 1 found officers in uniform attend¬ 
ing the service. Very recently there has been even greater liberalisa¬ 
tion. Some Soviet theoreticians have said that it was a mistake to have 
attacked religion because religion satisfies one of the basic needs of 
human nature. The wheel has thus come full circle. This proves that 
even though religious forms may change, religion as such cannot be 
abolished and will never be abolished. 

The conflict between religion and the State therefore continues, but it 
takes different forms at different times. Mostly it takes the form of 
disapproval of particular aspects of institutional religion. We have, 
however, to be cautious, for even institutional religion cannot be con¬ 
demned absolutely. The impulse to religion is an essential ingredient 
of human nature and that impulse can be expressed only in some insti¬ 
tutional form or the other. All that we can therefore do is to try to 
change; still some forms and some institutions will remain. Several 
speakers have pointed out that institutional forms are also not immu¬ 
table. They have changed in the past and are today changing, but the 
changes are most effective when they are sponsored by those who 
accept these institutions and forms. 

Dr. Karunakaran raised a very interesting point. Why was Gandhi 
killed and by one who claimed to follow the traditional religion which 
Gandhi had also accepted? Why again was Mr. Bandaranaike killed by 
those with whose support he came to power? They were killed because 
they had the courage to introduce innovations into an accepted creed. 
It is said that a courtier is more loyalist than the king himself. The 
king may like to modify or modernise a tradition, but the followers 
seek to cling to the letter of the law. Gandhi's life is indeed a fascinat¬ 
ing study of the inter-relations between politics and religion. It shows 
both the strength and the danger of the religious appeal. Gandhi was 
able to inspire the Indian masses by his religious appeal. It gave him 
immediate political power. It hastened the evolution of the Indian State 
but there was also danger in it. His appeal to religion gave a new 
lease of life to certain forms of conservatism which might otherwise 
have gradually decayed. 

Gandhi and Vivekananda are extremely fascinating studies, for they 
were men of the greatest liberality of outlook and sought to bring 



rationality into religion. At the same time, their attempt to restore 
life to old traditions brought back elements some of which may not fit 
with the modern world. Their own intellectual strength enabled them 
to keep the revivalist elements in check, but among their followers 
this was not always so. This, however, is a price which we have to 
pay for adhering to institutional religion. And it also seems we cannot 
do without institutional religion. Any attempt to eliminate institutional 
religion would be like throwing the baby along with the bath water. 

What we can try to do is to achieve some kind of accommodation 
between the State and religion. Professor Satchindananda Murty des¬ 
cribed dialectical development as a way of growth which avoids violent 
clashes and finds a convergence between opposing elements. This is 
the only way in which we can deal with the problems posed by religion. 
Religion, as I have said before, is a necessity for man and I may add 
that I disagree with those who hold that institutional religion has been 
only a force for evil. Even in its institutional form, religion has 
rendered great service to man and the liberalism which has today 
become part of the modern mentality is largely the gift of religion. 

It is a difficult question whether morals can be built without religion. 
Even if morals could be built without a religious basis, that edifice will 
not have the vitality or strength which morals based on religion has. 
Non-religious ethics would neither have the immediate appeal nor the 
pervasive influence which religion has on vast masses of men. 

Ethics divorced from religion would have to find a basis in rationality. 
It is, however, one of the tragedies of human nature that intellectual 
concepts or rationality can become a passion for only a very small 
minority of men. Perhaps not one per cent or even one in a thousand 
will be moved to action by purely intellectual considerations and pro¬ 
bably not more than one in a hundred thousand will be ready to die for 
an intellectual conviction. Ethics based on religion can move far 
larger numbers because religion has an immediate reference to emo¬ 
tion and volition. In fact for many, religion is more a mode of emotion 
than intellectual conviction. Religion can therefore arouse emotion in 
a way in which an intellectual conviction cannot. That is how the ideas 
of human equality or justice have been spread among the masses 
mainly through religion. In fact religion has acted as a great liberali- 
ising influence on man. 

Modern democracy is in a sense based on the twin ideas of fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man. These ideas became part of the con¬ 
sciousness of vast masses of men through the impact of religion. In a 
sense, the democratic form of State is thus a direct result of the 
impact of religious ideas. 
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Mr. Kesavan raised a rather difficult point when he referred to opposed 
sets of beliefs held by people living in the same area. When these 
beliefs are not only different but also in conflict with one another, the 
problem becomes even more difficult. We have in India a secular 
state but as Dr. Das Gupta pointed out, even the secular state is not 
fully realised in practice. One may indeed say that a secular state can 
function only when there is a secular society. On the other hand, a 
secular state is easier to establish than a secular society. A secular 
society can be established only when there is toleration and respect for 
different forms of institutional religion. This toleration should not be 
confused with indifference. Professor Das Gupta gave an interesting 
example from his own experience which, however, cannot be general¬ 
ised. He could abstain from a particular form of worship if it annoyed 
his neighbours as he looked upon the form as an artistic expression. 
The phrase he used was that these rituals were like reading a poem. 
There are, however, people for whom the form is not a mere artistic 
adjunct to religion but part of its essence. In fact it is only highly 
intellectual men who can treat forms as distinct from the essence of 
religion. For the vast majority, the form often absorbs their whole 
emotional loyalty and, as such, an attempt to change the form provokes 
violent reaction. 

The only way of establishing a secular society in a multi-religious 
state is to recognise and accept differences as part of the facts of life. 
One may not approve of a particular form, but one must learn to respect 
those who adopt it. We have to recognise differences which exist and 
not try to impose our own attitudes on others. This has always been 
necessary in human society because, as I stated earlier, at no stage 
has there been a completely homogeneous community. I will now add 
that at no stage in human history has society been so heterogeneous as 
today. Today any attempt to base a state on religion will destroy the 
very basis of that state. This will happen not only because in every 
state of the modern world there are people following different institu¬ 
tional religions but also because within each religion there are far 
more differences of opinion and many more organised groups than we 
have ever had in the past. In the past, when there was greater identity 
between State and religion, a heretic could be killed. Today, a heretic 
cannot be killed because of his heresy. He can be punished only if he 
does something which is anti-social or anti-State, that is,only for 
some overt activity. 

The emergence of the modern State has in fact encouraged the growth 
of difference and heterogeneity, both in terms of different religious 
organisations and also in terms of different opinions within the same 
religious community. The corollary to this is that so long as there is 
no interference with our own freedom of belief, expression and conduct, 
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we have no right to interfere with the belief, expression and conduct of 
others. It is only on this basis that a secular society can be built. A 
secular society demands respect for difference and acceptance of 
diversity as essential features of modern life. 

It is also interesting to note that if we want to change an institutional 
form, we can do so only through identification with that form. One of 
the major purposes of religion has been the sense of identification 
which enables an individual to transcend personal self and become part 
of a larger group. This is also the basis of the State. We have, no 
doubt to a large extent, differentiated the sphere of the State and the 
sphere of religion but as I have pointed out earlier, differentiation is 
not complete and they impinge and interact on one another. Whether we 
want to change a feature of the State or some form of religion, we can 
do so only if we act as a member of the group, i. e. by identifying our¬ 
selves with the community. Professor Aleem talked about the need to 
change the laws of marriage and divorce and there is no doubt that 
changing circumstances call for changes in such laws. The change 
can, however, be effected only by an insider. One who stands outside 
and condemns will have little effect on the behaviour of a community. 
The moment someone acts as an outsider he will get the entire com¬ 
munity organized against him. 

Gandhi was able to change many institutional practices of Hinduism by 
repeatedly proclaiming himself a Hindu. The same thing applies to 
Swami Vivekannada and other reformers — whether Muslim, Hindu or 
Christian. To take another example. We are constantly criticising 
India ourselves but even if the most friendly of non-Indians makes a 
disparaging remark against India, we are up in arms. The Britisher 
will condemn everything British, but he will oppose a foreigner making 
the same criticism against his country. Many of you will remember 
Mother India by Katherine Mayo. Many statements in that book taken 
in isolation are true and many Indians have said the same things, but 
when Mi6s Mayo put these statements together and made a sweeping 
condemnation, no single Indian could tolerate her criticism. Nirad 
Chaudhuri has also made many criticisms of India. In his Autobio¬ 
graphy of an Unknown Indian there are many statements which in isola¬ 
tion are correct but collectively give a wrong picture. Nevertheless, 
there has never been the same reaction against Nirad Chaudhuri as 
there was against Katherine Mayo. One was an outsider and the other 
is one of us. 

Only one who is a member of a State or a community can change that 
State or community. If somebody from outside wants to change the 
State, he is bound to provoke violent opposition. It is not a secret that 
before the outbreak of war, there were many people in Nazi Germany 
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who did not like the regime. When war began, those differences were 
forgotten and the entire nation fought in defence of the fatherland. This 
is an extreme example but it further confirms the statement that if we 
want to introduce any change in society, state or religion, we can only 
do it as members who belong, not as outsiders. 

1 have taken longer than I had intended and in any case it is not possible 
to sum up the discussions which have ranged for hours. I would con¬ 
clude by stating that in my view neither the State nor religion will ever 
wither away. In one form or another, they will always survive. Any 
attempt at identifying them would be fatal for human progress, but any 
attempt for a complete divorce between them would be equally fraught 
with danger. There will be action and interaction between them and so 
long as these are carried out in democratic ways, i. e. by persuasion 
and not by coercion, mankind will progress. In a democratic society, 
every individual has the right to his own opinion and also the right to 
free expression of that opinion. In a sense it is also an obligation to 
express what one thinks is correct. Free expression of opinion may 
thus lead to changes in the beliefs or modes of conduct of others. 
In a sense, this is proselytisation but not in the sense of religious con¬ 
version. I am using the term in a much wider sense and regard this as 
a possible solution to the conflict between State and religion. The State 
and religion will influence one another, not by extraneous pressure, nor 
political power, nor economic inducements, nor through threat of an 
after life but through intellectual conviction. The principle of persua¬ 
sion and of conversion through intellectual conviction may offer a key 
to resolve the conflict between religion and the State. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second Session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced 
on Friday, 22 October, 1965, on the subject "Structure of Religious 
Experience”. Professor Prem Nath presided. Prof. K. Satchidananda 
Murthy and Prof. R.K. Dasgupta acted as Rapporteurs. 

After the papers by Dr.Abid Husain. Dr. R.V. De Smet andSmt. Prabh- 
jot Kaur were read, discussion ensued. 

Professor N.V. Banerjee raised three questions: 

1) Whether the kind of mystic experience described by Dr. Abid 
Husain exhausted religious experiences or not; 

2) whether the incommunicability and privacy of the experience in 
question make it valid only for the person who has it, and not for 
the others; 

3) and whether there are different types of religious experiences or 
not and if so, what is it that enables us to call all of them reli¬ 
gious ? 

Professor Chadborne Gilpatric said that it was not denied that there 
were significant mystical experiences in history. But the question was 
as to their nature. Was there in them a union with reality or a commu¬ 
nion with reality? According to him the point at issue was the claim of 
religious experience to the nature of reality. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Margaret Chatter jee said that since sensory cues had a place 
in religious experience (especially in the "cosmological" way of ap¬ 
proach) therefore religious experience could not be contrasted with 
perceptual experience. Paradigmatic religious experiences should not 
be regarded as the type of all religious experience.' The nature of the 
human analogy chosen - whether father and son, lover and beloved, etc. 
determined whether mysticism took the path of union or communion . 
According to her, sociological reasons may have had something to do 
with the choice of analogy. She finally posed the question what the 
relation of religious experience to extra sensory perception in general 
wa s. 


F. John Correia Afonso felt that a distinction should be drawn between 
the fact and the content of religious experience. While the fact might 
e established, the content might not be communicable. 


Dr. R.V. 
buted to 


De Smet asked what the nature of incommunicability attri - 
religious experience was and whether it was complete ? 
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Sankara 1 s distinction between Lakshyate and Ucyate might be rele¬ 
vant here. While no mystic experience was adequately communicated, 
all mystics had somehow communicated with one another. Incommuni¬ 
cability and ineffability were highest at the inter-personal level, and 
also that communicability, permitted by affinities and analogies. 

Dr. N.V. Banerjee felt that the analogy was not adequate since in the 
ordinary experience of inter-personal relations persons were face to 
face. But that was not so in the case of religious experience. 

Professor Mikhail Naimy said that no experience was communicable 
unless the other man had the same experience. Human language was a 
limited medium. So it could never express the Absolute. But to say 
that religious experience was not communicable was to deny all reli¬ 
gions. All religious persons were able to communicate. But this was 
always done inadequately and gave rise to many interpretations of them. 
Any experience could be understood only if one had a similar experi¬ 
ence. The taste of cherries could not be explained to one who had not 
eaten them. Similarly, what was real to great religious personalities 
was only a concept to us. 

Professor Jean Filliozat opined that no perception was communicable. 
Similarly the feeling of God was also not communicable. One could only 
call attention to it, but as human nature was the same, others could 
have the same experience. If religious experience were incommuni¬ 
cable, there would not have arisen religious movements. He felt that 
since experience was a psychological factor.it was real. 

Professor A.R. Wadia declared that mysticism was religion. As it 
was an experience which occurred in all ages and climes and was 
spoken of in the same language.it was valid. Further, every mystic was 
a lover of mankind which too proved its validity. 


Professor Richard Robinson,however, felt that mystical experience was 
not religious experience. It was not paradigmatic. In every major reli¬ 
gion, there was a distrust of mysticism. The concept of mysticism 
destroyed that of revelation. If mystic experience was always the same, 
a mystic would ceas«. to be original. The universality of mysticism, 
even if accepted, proved nothing even as the universality of militarism. 
Experiences such as awareness of sin. suffering, fear, pollution, as¬ 
piration towards holiness and enlightenment as well as the sense of 
supernatural presence were more central to religions. A distinction 
shou.d be drawn between normative and descriptive elements in reli¬ 
gions. i.e. religious doctrines and philosophy. 
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Dr. Clovis Maksoud said that scientific knowledge was not a negation of 
the pursuit of Truth. This was a form of communion and union with 
Truth, for it disciplined the mind and demoted the abstract. The need 
for religious experience was more due to the fear of the unknown and 
the respect for the abstract. It arose from man's groping for universal 
identification. It was difficult to communicate it because it was not 
shared by all. Religious experience became relevant only when it had 
social significance. Only if it helped to transform the behaviour pattern 
of men, it was relevant. 

Dr. S. Maqbul Ahmad said that Mansur Al-Hallaj experienced that he 
was the Truth, i.e. that man was not different from God. For this he 
was martyred, because Islam would not accept spiritual and physical 
relationships between God and man. The Sufis in India played a sociolo¬ 
gical role for their teaching brought peace to this country. Their 
experience was transmitted as love of mankind. Mystical experience, 
if rationally analysed might be communicable to other human beings. 
Scientific knowledge would have to find out what Al-Hallaj felt. 

• 

Mr. Shotaro Iida remarked that not only the vertical but the horizontal 
line of union and communion must be emphasised. 

Dr. N.K. Devaraja said that Advaita Vedanta, Yoga and Buddhism did 
not presuppose mystical experience in the sense of union and commu¬ 
nion. Why did persons like Shankara, Buddha and Patanjali differ 
regarding the contents of their experiences? Mystical experience was 
nothing but a subjective experience of harmony within and without. It 
was an illusion if the mystic thought that he was encountering something, 
say, God. 

Dr. (Mrs, )Margaret Chatterjee remarked that if there was no objective 
element in religion, the re was no transcendence, no encounter. If reli¬ 
gion was a subjective state, how did it differ from other subjective 
states such as those induced by the taking of drugs? The differences in 
what the mystics said might be explained on the analogy of perspective 
perceptions. There were many differences even within one religious 
tradition. Similarly there could be differences among various religions . 
In Hinduism, Buddhism, etc. there was a gulf between practice and high 
philosophy. This could be bridged by developing a metaphysic of the 
person. According to her,Fr. De. Smet was right in saying that Hindu¬ 
ism lacked any concept of the person as an "incarnated" being. 

Dr. N.V. Banerjee remarked that there was a gulf in every religion 
between action and speculation. So there must be a reorientation of the 
outlook on life, so that everything we did became religious. All actions 
must reflect the .religious outlook. To be religious was to be strictly 
human. 
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According to Professor Chadbourne Gilpatric,mysticism was only a part 
of religion. There were many kinds of religious experience. But two 
broad types could be recognised: (1) consummatory and (2) preparatory. 
The first reverberated throughout one's life and others' lives. In 
general,the second comprised experiences of doubt, conflict etc. In 
religion there were responses to tragedy, mystery, conflict and presence 
of holiness. A religious person would like to have an integrity of out¬ 
look. A mystic usually did not live in the midst of the struggle of life. 
Contemporary problems left mysticism behind. 

Dr. Surajit Sinha remarked that instead of exclusively being pre¬ 
occupied with mystical experience, it might be more worth while to 
explore the total gamut of tangible behaviour connected withformal reli¬ 
gion in order to define the essence of religious experience. 

According to Professor A.R. Wadia.it was difficult to define Hinduism 
as it included polytheism, theism, and pantheism. There was a duality 
between Hindu philosophical thought and Hindu practice. If Hinduism 
was identified with the Updnishads and Gita, it was difficult to justi¬ 
fy caste. But as opposed to this, Manu and the Dharmasastra 
supported caste. Shankara's distinction between Vyavaharika and 
Paramarthika truth had done some harm, since there could be no 
two-fold truth 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji said that the idea of the Four Castes 
was just a theory framed by the Brahmans and other leaders of Hindu 
Society in its formative period for organising the people within the Hindu 
fold. There was never a time when the four Varnas formed a feature 
of Hindu Society. Racial intermixture was as much in evidence in 
India as in any other land from most ancient times. The Hindu Caste 
System was very complex in origin. In some of its aspects, it went back 
to Indo-European traditions. It was to be found not only in the Purusa- 
sukta of the Rig-Veda, but in ancient Iranian, Scandinavian (Germanic) 
and Italic societies. The Sudra caste was largely recruited from the 
conquered pre-Aryans in India, mostly agriculturists and craftsmen. 
There were professional castes organised in the same spirit as the 
medieval European Guilds. People following unclean trades naturally 
were placed at a low level, but yet they had their rights and privileges 
which they valued. Hierarchical organisation of society was a univer¬ 
sal phenomenon. The caste system was fluid till the British conquest 
of India. In modern times, the British Law Courts strengthened the 
rigidity of caste. Caste was permitted to function because it met some 
of the vital needs of an organised society. Present-day individualism 
was making the communism of caste obsolete, and therefore caste was 
sitting lightly on groups which did not follow the caste-guild system in 
their professional life. Caste in its aberrations particularly had been 
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condemned by many Indian thinkers, philosophers and religious leaders 
in ancient and medieval and in modern times. It could not as a social 
system be connected with Religion as such. 

Professor Niharranjan Ray posed the question whether there was a 
dichotomy between Upanishadic abstract thought and the sacrificial way 
of life. If so, what was its nature ? 

Dr. N. K. Devaraja said that the concept of Adhikarabheda explained 
that there were two types of Hinduism, namely (i) inte llectual aristocra¬ 
tic Hinduism concerned with the emancipation; and (ii) the popular 
lower Hinduism based on cosmological and cosmogonic myths. It was 
the second type of Hinduism which supported caste. 

According to Professor K. Satchidananda Murthy,there was no gulf bet¬ 
ween thought and action in Hinduism. In the absolutist systems moral 
action necessarily preceded Brahmavicara. In the theistic systems 
there was a harmonisation of Jnana and Karma . Rituals were not 
obligatory on anyone who did not want particular results in this or the 
other world. But the good life was necessary for all. All Hindu thinkers 
agreed that ethics was the basis of Brahmavicara which led to 
Sakshatkara. 

It might be that the teachings of the Upanishads and the Gita were 
not entirely in consonance with the Dharmasastras, just as the New 
Testament was not in entire agreement with Napoleon's Code or the 
English Common Law. It was also true the spirit of the teaching of the 
Upanishads and the Gita was not reflected in Hindu social organisation 
and practice. 

He asked the pertinent question whether European and Middle Eastern 
societies and law codes faithfully translated the spirit of the teachings 
of Christ and Muhammad into practice? It was wrong to identify caste 
with Hinduism, just as Christianity could not be identified with capitalism, 
colonialism, the divine-right theory of kings, or slavery; and just as 
Islam could not be identified with polygamy, religious fanaticism and the 
autocracy of the Sultanates. There was not one Dharmasastra, but 
there were a number of Dharmasastras. which contradicted each 
other. Some of them maintained that heredity determined caste, while 
others felt that Guna and Karma determined it. There was also an 
evolution of the Dharmasastras. Dr. Ambedkar was our latest smriti- 
kara. If the Smritis were opposed to the Srutis, it was the latter on 
which we mu6t depend. This was a principle accepted by all Hindu 
thinkers. So if caste was against the essential teaching of the 
Upanishads , the kernel of Sruti, it could not be accepted as basic to 
Hinduism. The Varnasrama system as described by the Smritis was 
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never a reality. The priests and the learned men were never the domi¬ 
nant class in India; it was the people who had political, military, or 
economic power who always dominated India. The situation continued 
today too. It was the foreign conquests and the British law courts which 
primarily gave rise to most of the vicious effects of the caste system. 

Lastly, too much importance should not be attached toShankara and his 
mayavada, although for various reasons some European as well as some 
prominent modern Indian scholars might consider him to be the greatest 
and the most representative Indian thinker. Shankara's was just one 
school of Vedanta and Vedanta was just one of the many religio-philoso- 
phical systems of Hinduism. We must not forget that India had been the 
home of Buddhism and Jainism f as well as of a number of materialistic, 
sceptical and agnostic philosophies right from early times till today. 

The Chairman summing up said that the sources of Religion were com¬ 
plex and were embedded in the very nature of Man. Before the immen¬ 
sity of Nature, Man could not help but feel the deep sense of mystery. 
However, two broad reactions to wonderment were to be observed: 1) 
to be lost in wonderment and to seek a state of r^ind such as peace , 
hliss and oneness; and(2) to probe into mystery through scientific and 
philosophic means. The religious emotion was compatible with the 
scientific and philosophic probe into the mystery. Reactions to mystery 
depended on one's total make-up, intellectual and emotional. That was 
why there were varieties of religious experiences. 

Besides it was concerned with one's own destiny, the search for the 
significance and meaning of life, the fathoming of the oceanic subjec¬ 
tivity that made religion immortal. However, there was utter need to 
distinguish between the religion of the healthy-minded and that of the 
ontologically deficient people. The true religion consisted in the res¬ 
ponse of the whole man to whole reality for whole truth and wholesome 
life. 


It was very essential to examine critically the nature of religious know- 
edge to be able to tell the genuine religious experience from the spu¬ 
rious one. As such there was need for a fully developed methodology of 
subjectivity. Since. however. ideal religion was to be translated into 
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action effectively, it would be in place to examine the whole range of 

« ^ a , 3 , mformal ed ^ati°n to see how best it would be reconstructed 
so that it preserved the sense of wonderment for the students, while it 
ensured free minds and free enquiry. 
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THIRD SESSION 


The third session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced on 
Saturday, 23rd October, 1965, on the subject "The Individual and 
Society from the Religious Point of View". 

Professor Suniti K. Chatterjee, presided. Dr(Mrs) M. Chatterjee and 
Father J. Correia-Afonso acted as Rapporteurs. 

The first paper by Dr. Mir Valiuddin "The Value of Religion for Indivi¬ 
dual and Society" was read. The Chairman remarked that the paper 
though rather pietistic was an expert exposition of the view of Ghazzali. 
Professor De Smet wanted to know what the relation of reason and re¬ 
velation was according to Ghazzali. 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin remarked that reason was to be subordinate to reve¬ 
lation. The *Prophetic Sense* was not given to all. 

Shri J.N. Chubb said that reason could not discover the ultimate truths; 
they have to be revealed. But reason could only understand what wa6 
revealed. Further, there was a continuity between the ‘hearing* of the 
Truth (sravana) and the thinking about it (manana). The act of receiv¬ 
ing the revelation was itself the beginning of thought. There was hence 
no gap to be bridged between revelation and reason. 

Mr. A. Robison wanted to know whether a Muslim could speak about 
values in secular forms. 

Dr. N.K. Devaraja asked whether prophetic knowledge could be acquired 
by others. 

Professor N.K. Bose posed the question how the religious man ex¬ 
plained the existence of evil. 

Dr. Abid Hussain declared that the Koran recognised that reason was 
necessary for interpreting the content of revelation. Moreover.it laid 
great emphasis on the social and moral aspects of religion. According 
to the Koran.it was only in a moral society that the individual could live 
a truly religious life. 

Professor Prem Nath wanted to know whether the individuals life could 
be qualitatively altered only by religion. 

Dr. R. V. De Smet posed the question whether religion was a matter of 
individual perfection only or also a social matter. 
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Professor N.V. Banerjee remarked that perhaps Dr. Valiuddin assumed 
that if individuals were strictly religious, society would, as a matter of 
course, be perfect. 

Professor Motwani then presented his paper on Conception of the Indi¬ 
vidual and Society from the Religious point of view. 

Professor Richard Robinson remarked that there were affinities bet¬ 
ween Professor Motwani's Utopia and that of Plato, Gerald Heard and 
Aldous Huxley. 

Professor Motwani said that he had not tried to paint a picture of a 
Utopia but to state what the society would be like if we accepted the 
religious view of man and society. While it was well known that both 
Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley had come under the impact of Indian 
thought in recent years, it was not sufficiently known that Plato also 
knew much of Hindu social thought through cultural and commercial re¬ 
lationships between ancient India and Greece. 

Professor S.K. Chatterjee said that he was sceptic about the validity of 
the statement that only the insiders, those within the social system, 
were best able to understand and appreciate it. 

Professor Motwani replied that considerable evidence could be supplied 
in support of his thesis from observation of the fact that anthropolo¬ 
gists had to go and live with the undeveloped tribes in far-off lands in 
order to be able to know their customs first hand and to know the re¬ 
lationships prevailing among the people. 

Professor Chatterjee interjected that Dr. Motwani seemed to think that 
Yoga was a universal panacea. 

Professor Motwani replied that Yoga was a scientific technique of mak¬ 
ing religion a living reality in one's life. It was the psychology of reli¬ 
gion, and it went under different names in different religions and cul¬ 
tures. Yoga had come into universal prominence in recent times. The 
American Psychological Society and the Governments and Scientific 
Academies of France, U.S.S.R., Argentina, Chile and other countries 
had sent batches of scientists to come to India and study the Subject. 
Nor should one forget the wide-spread exposition and instruction given 
in this subject by the Ramakrishna Mission and the branches of the 
Theofophical Society in all parts of the world. 

With regard to Yoga being a universal panacea, Dr. Motwani quoted a 
few sentences from The Reconstruction of Humanity by Professor P.A. 
Sorokin to support his view. 
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Professor S.K. Chatterjee wanted to know whether any one would care 
to bring back the varna-ashrama-dharma. Even historically this kind 
of society never existed. 

Professor Motwani replied that he was not seeking to revive varna- 
ashrama-dharma. He was only stating the principles that must govern 
the social organisation of a group if it was to be based on religion. In 
some respects, whethe r we liked it or not, society automatically divided 
itself into four distinct groups. With regard to classification of human 
types or temperaments, psychological and aptitude tests had made it a 
common phenomenon in the Western world. If we adopted this pro¬ 
cedure on a large scale, we would know that some persons were spiri¬ 
tually and intellectually inclined, others had their feelings well de¬ 
veloped and still others were action oriented. By assigning social roles 
and status in conformity with the human temperament, we should be eli¬ 
minating the basic element of contemporary social life, namely conflict 
and putting in its place, cooperation. 

Regarding the question whether such a society existed before, he de¬ 
clared that he was in agreement with Sri Aurobindo, whom he had quoted 
in extenso. 

Dr. Niharranjan Ray wanted to know whether the type of social organi¬ 
sation which according to Professor Motwani did exist once, influenced 
the life of any people in history. 

Professor Motwani said that he had gone into this problem at some 
length and dealt with it in a passing manner in the paper. But a some¬ 
what larger account was given in his Manu Pharma Shastra : A Sociolo¬ 
gical and Historical Analysis . 

Professor Naimy wished to draw attention to two points in Dr. Motwani*s 
paper: first, the relationship between geography and religion. The 
major religions of the world had taken birth in Asia and not in the cold 
countries of Europe. Perhaps there was a relationship between climate 
and the stimulus to religious and spiritual search. Secondly, even if 
Dr. Mdtwani had drawn a picture of Utopia, it was worthy of our care¬ 
ful consideration. After all, all religions were utopias and the prophets 
utopia-creators. 

Professor Robinson agreed that utopian societies had been attempted in 
the history of humanity and some had even survived to the present day. 

Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose was of the view that varna-ashrama- 
dharma, outlined by Professor Motwani, was an ideal in a brahamanical 
society and it resulted in ecclesiastical domination. To be sure, a 
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corrective was provided by the sanyasa institution. But this type of 
social organisation was based on a kind of agricultural organisation. 
Under the present-day pressure of population, it would not be possible 
to introduce even a reformed kind of varna-ashrama-dharma. 

Professor Motwani said that the checks on population, adumbrated by 
the Dharma Shastra authors at various periods of India's history would 
have to be taken into consideration when discussing the varna-ashrama- 
dharma . 

Professor Filliozat agreed that the classificatory system, presented in 
Dr. Motwani's paper, had a philosophical basis, but it was hardly put 
into practice. It was not possible to restore something that never 
existed. 

Professor Motwani remarked that the philosophical basis of the system 
was no doubt arrived at through scientific analysis of human nature and 
assignment of appropriate roles to individuals. It was not a question of 
reviving something that did not exist. Actually this classification sys¬ 
tem was being put into operation today in army, navy, air force, busi¬ 
ness management, teaching, engineering, etc. in the Western world. If 
this principle was extended and applied to every individual, it would be 
possible to eliminate conflict that corroded the life of mankind. 

After Prof. Prem Nath read his paper on Freedom and Authority in 
Religion the discussion opened. The following points were made by 
Dr. (Mrs) Chatterjee: Schleiermacher could not be cited to support the 
view that religion involved dependence on institutions. Though religions 
might regard themselves as final, there was such a thing as progres¬ 
sive revelation. Faith itself could have a cognitive aspect. She could 
not agree that "in the bulk of philosophy" myth had been mixed up with 
religion. Knowledge of philosophy and science was not integral to 
religious experience. So far from the right relations between man and 
man being primary, the religious man regarded these relations as being 
derivative from the relation between man and God. Worship of an 
"unknown God" (a la Spencer) was a psychologically untenable concept. 
The study of comparative religion should not be confined to the study of 
"Peak Experiences". 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud asked whether a simplistic expression of faith 
could meet the problems of life. The relation between man and man 
could be quite independent of any relation with God. Within institu¬ 
tionalised religions there had been a considerable release of creative 
forces. In his opinion there was need to have an open-minded approach 
to religion. 
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Dr. N.K. Devaraja said that perceptions were independent of revela¬ 
tion. Scientific knowledge had little to do with values and with religion. 

The Chairman, Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, in his concluding re¬ 
marks, admitted the great appeal which "open-mindedness" in religion 
had for him. The individual and the social approaches could not be 
separated. Reference should be made to what ordinary unthinking 
people do in their everyday life, e. g. in their rites and ritual and in 
their beliefs and prayers, before we talked about or analysed "the reli¬ 
gious point of view*. Deep wisdom was often embodied in popular reli¬ 
gion, as much as ignorance and superstition. The average individual 
derived his religious pabulum from the society around him. Common 
accord among different types of religious attitudes and faiths need not 
necessarily remain a Utopian ideal. Education alone could bring it 
about. Social leaders had a great responsibility in this regard. 

To cultivate an open mind in religion was the first step towards reli¬ 
gious harmony. There was no innate divergence in different kinds of 
religious experiences, whatever organised religions believing in segre¬ 
gation or separatism might think. 

Our Indian attitude to Religion and Life had been expounded by the dif¬ 
ferent types of Indian Religion, which as a whole had been aptly des¬ 
cribed as a "Federation of Religious Ideas and Cultures*. The quintes¬ 
sence of the Indian Approach as a Way of Thought and as a Way of Life, 
embracing both the Individual and the Society, had been called "Indian- 
ism" - Bha rata-Dha rma and Bha rata - Yana. This Indianism, or the 
Basic Indian Point of View in Religion, comprised the following things: 
(a) Faith in an Unseen Reality, the nature of which had to remain un¬ 
defined - whether it be a Personal God, a Force or Spirit, a Law, a 
State; (b) Unity of Being in Life and the Universe; t c) Sense of suffer¬ 
ing in life, suffering which should be eradicated; (d) Karma and Sam¬ 
ara - personal responsibility in life; (e) Rta and Dha rma - the Eternal 
Law of Being which holds together the cosmos; (f) Intellectual approach 
to all things, and Jnana as the basis of Bhakti (or vice-versa) ; (g) Tol¬ 
eration and the Spirit of Synthesis and Acceptance; (h) Humaneness and 
Gentleness, and an Equitable Social Adjustment. 

The aim was to bring about through this Indianism a proper adjustment 
between the Individual and Society. Other religions have made their 
contributions too, with the same objective. As far a6 possible, these 
should be brought together: e. g. Islamic Tasawwuf and Brahmanical 
ycdanta . In India we had been always eager to assimilate everything 
great and good in the domain of religion. Christianity has had its in¬ 
fluence on Modern Hindu life and society, as also Islam. Above all, we 
roust first of all have the right, all-inclusive, intellectually admissible 
"Point of Virw" in Religion, before we could think of making an adjust¬ 
ment between the Individual and Society. 




FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced 
on Monday, 25th October, 1965, on the subject "Monastic and Priestly 
Orders as Factors in Social Structure". 

Dr. N.K. Devaraja presided. Professor Surajit Sinha and Mr. Andrew 
Robison acted as Rapporteurs. 

The Chairman opened the session by posing certain questions for dis¬ 
cussion in the Seminar. He wanted to know whether monks and priestly 
orders arose to fulfil the quest of the common man for realising the 
Divine or whether the monks and priests sought the contact of the mas¬ 
ses for fulfilment of their own spiritual quest. 

Professor Sukumar Dutta read out the key-paper on Buddhist Monasti- 
cism and Lay Society. He said that the monastic type of life originated 
in India in Buddhism and Jainism and was adopted many centuries later 
by Christianity. But from Buddhist monasticism its Christian counter¬ 
part differed in respect of the aims and objects of monk-life. He pointed 
out the different implications of the monk as a recluse and solitary and 
the monk as a preacher of religion and promoter of the 'welfare 1 and 
'happiness' of lay society. He cited some instances from the history of 
Asia to show how the moral tone of society in different countries of 
Asia was elevated by the work of Buddhist monks in different centuries 
and concluded by observing that the monks could be drawn even today 
into the field of social service, as in the very concept of monkhood, as 
institutionalised in the Buddhist Sangha , the idea of service to society 
was rooted. 

Thereafter Profess or Chhabra read out his brief paper on the Brahmana 
Priestly Orders. Professor Filliozat presented his paper on The In¬ 
fluence of Saiva Religious Organisations in Cambodia and Thailand. 
After these, Professor Ray requested Dr. De Smet and Dr. Kruse to 
briefly discuss the role of monks and priestly orders in Christianity 
and in Islam respectively. 

Dr. De Smet began with a few remarks on priests and monks in Chris¬ 
tianity. According to him, ascetism held a secondary role in Chris¬ 
tianity. He traced the origin of monkish orders in Christianity and the 
evolution from the phase of Hermits to that of orders (St. Anthony, 
Cenobitic, St. Augustine and St. Benedict). Dr. De Smet then drew 
attention to the roles of the Benedictines and the Irish monks. The 
first played a major role after the fall of the Roman Empire, as centres 
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for the preservation of classical cultures in rural areas. The second 
was more important as a missionary force. 

After the 10th or 11th century, with the growth of cities and urban soc¬ 
iety, the monasteries and the rural areas had less contact with urban 
areas and with the problems of the cities. This fostered a growth of the 
mendicant orders in the 12th century - Franciscan and Dominican. 
These two were not primarily concerned with a life of contemplation 
but rather got involved in the problems of urban life and in serving 
men. The last notable mendicant order was the Jesuits who had fewer 
monkish rules and were more free to develop intellectual pursuits and 
were governed only by their motto of "the greater glory of God. " 
Later, the Jesuits also undertook important missionary activities. 
Finally in the 18th century, there was a suppression of the Jesuit order 
by the Pope which was later on withdrawn in the 19th century. Dr. De 
Smet concluded by mentioning several new monastic orders which con¬ 
tinued to come into existence, attuning themselves to the needs of 
modern society, especially those of the lower strata. 

Professor Hans Kruse reported on theSanusiya inNorth Africa in order 
to place at least one Islamic Sufi Order on the map. He mentioned that 
Sufism began in the 11th and 12th century as a reaction against forma¬ 
listic and legalistic Islam. The Sufis were not priests and only vaguely 
similar to the monks. They were more like Franciscan Tertiaries. He 
then gave a summary of the general tenets and characteristics of 
Sufism, and described the Sanusiya sufism which had great social and 
political importance in Libya and Cyrenaica. This order differed 
from the other Sufi orders in three ways: 1. The rejection of all rituals 
to attend the hal except the constant repetition of the Zikr formula; 
2. A more puritan and orthodox point of view; 3. A strict and hierar¬ 
chical organisation. 

The Sanusiya order had great appeal to the Bedouins and became estab¬ 
lished in each Bedouin tribal area, with an assembly hall and a school. 
Thu*, the religious order became centres for the crystallization of the 
tribal life of the Bedouins and underwent its first change from a Sufi 
mystic order into a missionary order. 

The organisation was headed by the Sheik of the order, now the King of 
Libya, aided and advised by a few leading families. When the French in 
the 19th century came to conquer these areas, the Sanusiya were forced 
to undergo a second change and became a military establishment. 
Later, the Italians conquered Libya and drove out and demolished the 
Sanusiya. Afterwards the Sanusiya returned to Libya in the form of the 
Libyan Liberation army - which came, along with the British army and 
were re-established in the country. 
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The third and final change in Sanusiya was that it had in the present day 
become primarily an educational force and it was now identified with 
one central university in Libya with various affiliated Islamic colleges 
throughout the country. However, the Sanusiya still remained closely 
identified with the monarchy and, therefore, it was doubtful whether the 
order would survive the eventual fall of the monarchy. 

Professor Bose was requested to give some additional information on 
the monastic order in Hinduism. He presented some information first 

of all as an observer of the organisation of Brahmans in Orissa. He 

said that Brahmans had been playing a very significant part in Hindu 
Society with or without the aid of a monastic organisation. 

Brahmans served as priests to many castes; and during the perfor¬ 
mance of marriage or funeral observances like shraddha ,Sanskrit ver¬ 
ses or giantras were recited or rituals observed which inculcated 
Brahmanical thoughts and beliefs among non-Brahmanical castes. 
Moreover, there was still a regular practice in various parts of India 
of holding public reading of sacred books like the Bhagavata by Brah¬ 
man reciters. The Ramayana or the Mahabharata might also be read in 
t e same manner; and all these helped to spread the essential ideas of 
Hindu civilisation even in the remotest villages. The reciters were 
quite often Brahmans by caste. 

Besides these two mechanisms of 'indoctrination', there were also 
colleges of Brahmans in places like Bhatpara in Bengal, Banaras in 
. P., Kumbakonam in Madras, or Sringeri in Mysore where questions 
of various kinds were brought for settlement or decision. These might ' 
relate to the status of a caste, or grievous social offences which had led 
to excommunication, the necessary penance for restoration of status, 
and so on. The findings of the Brahman colleges were always accepted 

In some parts of India like Orissa or Madras and Mysore, these col- 
eges might be associated with a temple or a monastry. In Bhatpara in 
Bengal, the authority did not rest either with the temple or the monas- 
C * y ' bUt 11 Came from the reputation enjoyed by great pundits who re¬ 
sided in a particular seat of learning. The temple of Jagannath in Puri, 
where the Muktimandap Sabha of Sasania Brahmans was located simi- 
arly enjoyed high reputation and authority. The head of the Sringeri 
mutt and his Dharmadhikari or the Keeper of Law also stood in high 
repute. But one might say that, in its totality, more influence was ex¬ 
ercised by Brahman priests and gurus , or preceptors over the lay 
Hindu population than by established monastic orders. 
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It should also be borne in mind that all Brahmans were not necessarily 
priests or gurus or sannyasins. residing within or outside monastic es¬ 
tablishments. Sannyasins, again, did not necessarily come from the 
Brahman caste. Sants, i. e. those who did not belong to Sankara's De- 
sakami Order might come from every caste, and might wield influence 
over large masses of men. 

Many Brahmans had given up their hereditary or prescribed sacerdotal 
occupations and taken to lowly work like horticulture or agriculture. 
This was so over a large part of Bihar and Orissa, both North and 
South. In North Orissa, many Atharvavedi Brahmans had turned into 
farmers. In South Orissa, also some used the plough for cultivation; 
others restricted themselves to horticulture only. 

The part played by Brahmans in Hindu society might thus form a fruit¬ 
ful field of historical and sociological study. It was very different from 
the part played by Monastic Orders in the spread of civilisation in 
mediaeval Europe. 

At this stage, the Chairman requested the participants to comment on 
the various papers and supplementary information submitted by the 
various speakers. 

Professor K.S. Murty spoke on the motivation for the monk's life in 
Hinduism. He mentioned the problems of Tapas based on their asce- 
tism. They were often guided by the idea that the human body and per¬ 
sonality was the microcosm which reflected the macrocosm of the en¬ 
tire cosmic order. Thus, ascetic practices were directed in mainly 
gaining complete power of the microcosm and, thereby, controlling the 
macrocosm. These ascetics did not necessarily have any interest in a 
God at all - some were even materialistic. 


Professor Murty then referred to the picture of the Ashrams given in 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata and Bhagavat Purana. These pictures 
indicated that the Ashramas were powerful, wealthy and magnificent 
organisations with sages living in a kind of mild, luxurious as well as 
married life. These Ashrams were primarily refuges for work of in¬ 
tellectual, or spiritual kind to support which there were enormous es¬ 
tates. Professor Murty then mentioned three alternate kinds of views 
in the Srutis: (1) completely rejecting Sannyasa - Brahmanas had to 
remain always in this world; (2) Sannyasa could be taken at any time 
in life; and (3) Sannyasa could come only after the three Ashrams in 
the fourth stage. Now for the supporters of the first point of view there 
could be no monks. 
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Professor Murty concluded by mentioning that a main problem of 
Hinduism was the lack of a central authority, which permitted any per¬ 
son to declare himself a Swami or Sannyasi; and he mentioned that 
while in India the temples were becoming increasingly more important, 
the priests were becoming increasingly less important. 

Dr. (Mrs) Chatterjee mentioned that Professor Chhabra had lumped to¬ 
gether saints, prophets and monks. She doubted whether Shankaracharya 
and Ramakrishna could really be described as prophets. She empha¬ 
sised the need to differentiate the various kinds of charismatic leaders. 

The ameliorative functions of monastic orders were being gradually 
taken over by (a) Secular voluntary organisations; (b) The State. Two 
future possible developments might follow from this: (1) The method of 
infiltration and percolation where priests influenced by example instead 
of by authority e. g. the worker-priests of France; (2) The presence of 
religious specialists who followed the contemplative way of life. 

Professor Banerjee stated that while he could agree that there was a 
priestly order in Hinduism he doubted whether there was any genuine 
monk order, except for the very recent Ramakrishna order. He pointed 
out that religious sects should not be regarded as equivalent to monkish 
orders.. 

Professor Ray asked Professor Banerjee whether he would agree that 
some of the Vaishnava Akharas resembled very closely the behaviour 
pattern of a monkish order. 

Professor Fillioaat mentioned that he had come across a math in Kar¬ 
nataka near Badami. The residents of the math followed precise rules 
for their way of life according to Hathayoga. He was therefore inclined 
to call the members of this math as monks, living in community without 
personal property after having abandoned the world to join the math. A 
similar order on the river Tungabhadra had already been described in 
Greek in a text composed at Rome at the beginning of third century 
A.D. 


Professor Murty said that monkish orders might exist even where 
there was no founder. Professor Chhabra said, that when we talked of 
Aurobindo and Shankaracharya we thought of them as founders of sects 
and orders as well as prophets. He himself belonged to Mohanabhava 
order. 


Dr. De Smet said, that etymologically, the word prophet meant mouth¬ 
piece of God. 
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Professor Bose was of the view that the total role played by the order 
of monks in Hindu civilisation was certainly less than than of the monks 
in Christianity. 

According to Mr. Robison it was very difficult to trace the complex 
origin of Gnosticism. There was much more reason to trace Gnostic 
orders to Judaic and Iranian origin than to that of Buddhism. 

He agreed with Professor Murthy about the complexity of reasons which 
had led men to become monks. As an example he mentioned that early 
Christians went into the desert not only on the negative wish to flee the 
evils of urban society but also with the positive purpose of fighting the 
devils in what was thought to be their natural habitat. He also men¬ 
tioned the quite positive picture given by St. Athanasius of St. Anthony 
as through his monkly life becoming a participant in the divine Logos 
and being transformed into one irradiating divine grace and power over 
evil. The gathering around Basil of Caesarea had many features similar 
to the Ashramas of the Hindu epics. Mr. Robison concluded with two 
additions to Dr. De Smet's remarks on Christian monasticism: one 
must consider as well the role of teritiary orders in the relation bet¬ 
ween monks and society; and one must not leave out of account the non- 
Roman Catholic monastic organizations, such as those in the Anglican 
Church so much devoted to social and educational service. 

Swami Pranananda said that the Ramakrishna monastic order gave a new 
direction to Hindu monkism by insisting that no man could live com¬ 
pletely alone and completely inwardly directed. This order particularly 
emphasised the importance of social services. 

In attaining spiritual realisation, Professor Devaraja noted that there 
seemed to be a necessity in various religions for a spiritual elite whom 
the laity could approach for guidance and emulation. He thought that the 
religious functionary had his contact with society because of the 
inherent need for social contact and for ethical action. 
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FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced on 
Tuesday, 26 Ofctober, 1965, on the subject "Religion and Social Change". 
Professor N.K. Bose presided. Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
acted as Rapporteur. 

Fr. Correia-Afonso read his paper on the 'Impact of Technology on 
Indian Society 1 . The Chairman summed up the paper as containing two 
basic points: (1) Present spiritual vacuum among Indian intelligentsia; 
(2) Impact of technology on Indian society and culture. 

Professor K.P. Karunakaran read his paper on 'Political Significance 
of Some Hindu Religious Movements in Modern India'. The basic points 
of the paper, as summed up by the Chairman, were as follows: 

(a) Contradiction in modern India - in the social, political 

and economic system. 

(b) Conflict of opposing ideologies. 

(c) A concluding optimistic note. 

Dr. Surajit Sinha, commenting on the paper of Professor Correia- 
Afonso remarked that recent field-work in the industrial belt of Durga- 
pur-As ansol-Dhanbad by a team of social anthropologists from the India 
Institute of Management, Calcutta and similar published reports on 
industrial labour force in Jamshedpur and Poona seemed to indicate that 
the traditional caste structure had not significantly stood in the way of 
effective labour participation in the modern industrial set up. More¬ 
over, industrial life did not appear to wear dowp the traditional caste 
and kin ties at a fast rate. This seemed to indicate that technological 
development might not violently disturb traditional social and cultural 
values in India. 

Dr. Niharranjan Ray said that the anti-thesis between technological de¬ 
velopment and spiritual values, and therefore also the talk of the spiri¬ 
tualistic East and materialistic West, was unreal. After all technologi¬ 
cal development had taken place in the West without the destruction of 
the spiritual values. Acceptance of technology therefore entailed no 
risk of spiritual erosion. 

Commenting on Dr. Karunakaran's paper. Dr. Ray added that in trying 
to cover the entire Nationalist Movement in India in a short paper, the 
writer had occasionally oversimplified matters and had overlooked the 
complexity of the cultural movement called nationalism. The term 
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•Terrorist Movement' appeared to be rather unfortunate. Use of older 
religious ideas was somewhat typical of nationalist movements in all 
countries, and therefore certain ideological contradictions were per- 
haps inevitable in our national movement too. 

Dr. (Mrs) Margaret Chatterjee remarked that religiously oriented soc¬ 
ieties might come in conflict with social progress and therefore the 
association of religion with nationalism was somewhat unfortunate. 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud said that Dr. Cor reia- Afonso wanted to create an 
unhealthy scare of communism and materialism. Dr. Karunakaran's 
paper, he added, showed how the anti-imperialist struggle in India tried 
on the one hand to break away from traditional values while on the other 
hand it wanted to cling to some traditional values. This was somewhat 
typical of the anti-imperialist struggles of the under-developed coun¬ 
tries. 

Dr. Hans Kruse remarked that cultural changes in most cases were not 
the consequences of technological changes; rather technological pheno¬ 
mena were sought to be brought about by cultural changes. Thus, for 
example, reformism in Islam in the Middle East had not been the re¬ 
sult of technological change but the preparation for technological urge. 

Acculturation was a phenomenon which preceded technological develop¬ 
ment and it was dangerous if artificially cultivated. 

Dr. N.V. Banerjec remarked that what Dr. Karunakaran considered 
contradictions in the Nationalist Movement pointed to evolutions of it. 
Certain reformers emphasised one aspect of the older religions while 
others emphasised other aspects of them. The significant conclusion 
that emerged from this seemed to be that some kind of religion was 
needed for political liberation. But this religion need not necessarily 
be the same as anyone of the traditional ones. Commenting on 
Dr. Afonso's paper, Dr. Banerjee said that his use of word 'material¬ 
ism' was rather unfortunate. Dehumanization would have been a better 
term. Nevertheless, the problem of dehumanization can be effectively 
tackled, not by any traditional religious values but by a future religion 
which may lead to the humanization of man, though not at the cost of 
science and technology. This was the challenge of today. We had to 
develop technology, but we must not ignore man. 

Professor A. R. Wadia said that to speak of a materialistic West and a 
spiritualistic East was a sign of inferiority. As a matter of fact, West 
was aS spiritualistic as the East, if not more. Still Dr. Afonso's paper 
rightly drew attention to the possibility of an advance in technology 
affecting our moral values. Of course, our spirituality was too deep 
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to be seriously affected by the acceptance of Western technology. Com¬ 
menting on Dr. Karunakaran's paper, he added that though the Arya- 
samaja was definitely revivalist, the Ramakrishna Mission was actually 
far from it. 

Dr. Maqbul Ahmed referring to Dr. Karunakaran's paper remarked 
that the danger of political parties utilizing older religious ideas for 
political purposes was still there and therefore no political party should 
be allowed to operate in the name of religion. On Dr. Afonso's paper, 
he remarked, that an apprehension of materialism must not be allowed 
to create difficulties for our social progress. 

Dr. Prem Nath said that if we were receiving technology from the 
West, we were also receiving the critiques of technology from there. 
The future of our country depended upon how we accepted technology 
and yet retained moral values. Suitable educational principles had to 
be devised for this purpose. 

Dr. R.V. De Smet remarked that the West experienced the crisis of 
the impact of technology mainly between the two World Wars. Actually, 
technology was intrinsically useful in so far as it harnessed the natural 
powers for men. Extreme materialism and extreme spiritualism were 
equally one-sided in as much as the former completely ignored the 
spiritual values while the latter ignored the material values. The 
salvation of man did not mean the salvation of his mere soul. This was 
the true message of Christianity. It would be desirable for India to 
evolve a philosophy on similar lines, i.e., on philosophy of the com¬ 
plete human person, animal, material and social as well as rational 
and spiritual. 

Professor Mikhail Naimy said that the East was never wholly spiritual¬ 
istic nor the West wholly materialistic. The East too produced materi¬ 
alistic values just as the West produced greater leaders of spiritualism. 
East and West were like the two poles - not to be considered as mutually 
antagonistic. Still the East was predominantly mystical and the West 
predominantly practical. That was why the West produced no great 
historical religion. The West found time to cultivate mainly the intel¬ 
lect, the East mainly the emotions. A synthesis of the two was 
necessary and in order to effect this, we had to remember that our 
will must be tuned to the cosmic will. 

Professor K. Satchidananda Murti remarked that if materialism was 
taken in the sense of material prosperity then India in the past was 
materialistic. Again if materialism was taken in its ontological sense 
even then India had outstanding materialists. Notwithstanding the intro¬ 
duction of technology, Hinduism might survive in the country in the way 
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Christianity survived in Europe. Besides, technology was very old and 
historically it developed without destroying spiritual values. Referring 
to Dr. Karunakaran's paper, he said that the contradictions mentioned 
therein were really the results of the contradictions in Indian society. 
Though the reactionary role of some of the leaders of our National 
Movement could not be overlooked, yet it was necessary to avoid a 
rather over-simplified version of it. 

Dr. Afonso tried to re-explain his main points and felt that some of the 
criticisms against him were based on a misconception of his position, 
as he was in agreement with the speakers. 

Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose summing up said that one point should 
be borne in mind. Several speakers had said that the opposition was 
between Traditionalism and Progress. Movements like the Arya Samaj, 
for instance, had gone backwards, while the growth of democracy or 
technology had led us forward. But one had to remember that even 
when a movement like the Arya Samaj tried to re-state Hinduism, it 
tried to do so in modern terms. In other words, it inwardly paid 
homage to values like equality, monotheism, etc. Thus, even though 
some movements appeared to be oriented to the past, it was always not 
so. Even they served a function, and helped to remove some of the 
accretions which had gathered round an old institutionalised religion. 

Dr. Maqbul Ahmed read his paper on ‘Islam and Medieval and Modern 
Societies* and Dr. Hans Kruse partially read and partially summarised 
his paper on ‘Some Reflections on the situation of Religious Law in the 
World of To-day,in the afternoon. 

Dr. Niharranjan Ray, Professor Abdul Aleem, Professor Nirmal Kumar 
Bose and others mainly discussed the problem of the method of chang¬ 
ing the personal bws of the minority communities in a secular State 
like India. Professor Filliozat pointed to a comparable situation in the 
Buddhist countries like Cambodia, etc. 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose in his concluding remarks, said that the 
resistance to change in Hindu Society had apparently been less than in 
the Muslim Society in India. During the last century and a half, the 
orthodoxy of Hinduism had weakened considerably at the social level. 
So it had been easier to bring about changes in Hindu law. In contrast, the 
majority comn-ntnity of Hindus had been hesitant since Independence in 
interfering with Muslim personal law. The point was that the apparent 
conservation of cne community in contrast with another might be due to 
certain historical causes rather than to the nature of the religions as 
such. I here was great need, therefore, for caution in the analysis of 
complex historical and inter-communal situations as in India. 
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SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session of the Seminar on Religion and Society commenced 
on Wednesday, 27 October, 1965, on the subject "Religious Pre¬ 
suppositions" . 

Professor N.V. Banerjee presided. Professor Prem Nath and Dr. Abid 
Hussain acted as Rapporteurs. 


The first paper taken up was by Professor J. N. Mohanty on "The 
Religious Predicament: A Philosophical Analysis". The paper was 
read, in the absence of Professor Mohanty, by Prof. Niharranjan Ray. 

Professor Mohanty's paper started with the thesis that the philosophi¬ 
cal understanding of the religious situation had to free itself from 
excessive preoccupation with the present in order to be able to pene¬ 
trate into the very essence of the matter. Religion, for him, could not be 
taken in a unilateral sense, but in many different senses. Although 
true religion consisted in a certain kind of experience, a certain ex¬ 
pansion and intensification of consciousness known as mysticism, yet it 
had a social and institutional side too. Examining the various religions, 
Professor Mohanty's conclusion was that a universal religion was 
never real nor ideal as was evident from the religious history of man¬ 
kind. For the common essence, if any, of all religions was not itself 
a religion just as the common essence of logic was not a logic or the 
common essence of all men was not a man. 

Regarding the crisis in religion. Professor Mohanty maintained that it 
was not technology or the scientific world view which constituted a 
challenge to religion, but rather the existential situations of man like 
the inevitable phenomena of death, frustration and love. Also techno¬ 
logy by its own logic of growth and abundance demanded a religious 
attitude. However, there was in a real sense a religious predicament 
which entailed certain contradictions such as the one between freedom 
and authority, between the principle of individualism and socialism, 
between transcendentalism and worldliness and between the demands of 
moral ideal and a state of perfection beyond good and evil. According 
to Professor Mohanty. this conflict belonged to the very nature of reli¬ 
gion. While these conflicts were relevant to a single religion.it must be 
clearly asserted that there was no conflict between different religions, 
as such; religion was internally a self-complete system. Of course 
different religions did influence each other and led to enriching of 
human consciousness. In conclusion, it was maintained that although 
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religion might not be said to be the only means of deepening the human 
consciousness, yet it was one of the most influential agents of human 
evolution towards a richer and expansive life. 

Commenting on Professor Mohanty's paper. Dr. (Mrs) Margaret 
Chatterjee suggested that it would be preferable to use *he word tension 
in place of 'conflict and 'contradiction' used by the author of the paper. 
She further thought that it was rather likely that the progress of tech¬ 
nology would lead to an increase in man's loneliness and people might 
seek religious group-life more as a flight from loneliness than from a 
genuine social impulse. However, she also maintained that technology 
might lead to a convergence of cultures. 

Dr. De Smet commenting on the possibility of universal religion as 
absolutely unified and integrated in such a way as to exclude all plura¬ 
lism, said that it was at best a kind of abstraction. 

Professor J.N. Chubb, on the other hand, maintained that there was a 
possibility of a reconciliation of different religions. Commenting on 
the paper further he said that the weak point of the paper was that the 
'contradictions' which were said to be present in religion were consi¬ 
dered by the Professor to be inherent or ultimate. The contradiction 
between freedom and authority, for instance, leading to a disturbance 
of institutional equilibrium, was not in fact a contradiction at all. It 
was only a passing tension, not inherent in the situation itself. Such 
tensions were always present whenever we had the phenomenon of growth 
from the lower to the higher stages. Nor did he see any essential con¬ 
flict between morality and religion. Moral values were not ends in 
themselves, but only a means to the realization of highe r, spiritual, 
values. 

Another objection raised by Professor Chubb was that Professor 
Mohanly, in setting up an opposition between transcendentalism and 
life in the world had ignored the fundamental characteristic of evolu¬ 
tion, according to which all progress proceeded through exclusive con¬ 
centration on an aspect of the whole; for unless aspects were at least 
provisionally, treated as wholes their full potentiality could not be 
developed. Religion followed the same law of progress by an exclusive 
concentration on the t r .nsc endental, ignoring the body and the values of 
life and mind. But, in the long run, the phase of exclusive concentration 
must and would be replaced by the movement of integral comprehen¬ 
sion. It would be possible eventually to widen the religious horizon in 
oroe r to < ompn hend Spirit and Matter, transcendence and life in the 
world in a transformed society, in an integrated, as distinct from an 
exclusive, oneness. This had been done, for example, by Sri Aurobindo. 
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Professor Bannerjee asked Professor Chubb why he thought it neces¬ 
sary that one should return from the transcendent to life-in-the world. 
To this Professor Chubb's answer was that for an integral development 
of life it was necessary to effect a reconciliation of all dichotomies, 
spirit and matter, the eternal and the temporal, salvation and life in 
society. The very dialectic of reality demanded a synthesis of the 
spiritual and the so-called mundane. 

Professor Chattopadhyaya argued that Professor Mohanty's paper gave 
the impression of ignoring the major contradiction in order to concen¬ 
trate on certain minor ones, described by Professor Mohanty as intra¬ 
religious contradictions. The really major contradiction was the one 
between religion and science. Professor Mohanty's view that if religion 
had survived other challenges it would also survive the challenge 
thrown out by modern science and technology was' optimistic. But such 
an optimism might appear to be rather shallow particularly when we 
remembered the rate of progress of science and technology. Far more 
scientific and technological advance was registered during only the last 
fifty years than in the whole of previous history. Besides, the pro¬ 
gress of science included also the progress of social science, a branch 
of which claimed to eliminate the social roots of religion. Professor 
Mohanty expressed only a superficial contempt for the progress of sci¬ 
ence by referring to it as "changing fashions of scientific thought", 
whereas in reality it meant an ever-growing understanding of nature 
which entailed an ever-growing mastery over nature. 

Swami Pranananda referring to the conflict between freedom and autho¬ 
rity maintained that it was wrong to suggest that religion dwarfed the 
growth of the individual. The institution of religion on the other hand 
had a liberalising influence on the individual. Any number of instances 
of individuals could be given who, through their own spiritual growth, 
were able to reform institutions. Broadly the function of the clergy 
was (1) self-fulfilment; and (2) service to others. 

At this stage, Professor Abdul Aleem slipped in an apparently innocent 
but consequentially a disturbing question: What about it in practice? 

The second paper of the session was presented by Dr. (Mrs) Margaret 
Chatterjee on "The Pre-suppositions of Inte r-religious Communication: 
A Philosophical Approach". Introducing the subject. Dr. Chatterjee 
maintained that religion in the past had fostered the spirit of the insider 
as against the outsider. It was therefore as a challenge to this prob¬ 
lem that there was need for better inter-religious communication. 
Inter-religious communication according to her, was a special case of 
the communication between selves to which religion added a further 
dimension. 
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Analysing the nature of religious language. Dr. Chatterjee pointed out 
the mistaken turn which analysis of religious language had taken within 
the standpoint of analytical philosophy. The meaning of religious langu¬ 
ages could not be reduced to propositional truths for it was, in essense, 
existential. In order to understand the faith of another and what it 
meant to him, it was necessary to enter into genuine communication 
with another and try to understand the faith from his standpoint. The 
conditions of the possibility of "I know what it means to you" were 
listed by her as follows: 

1. the intellectual and emotional welcoming - acceptance 
of diversity; 

2. the rejection of the concept of propositional truth in 
religion and the recognition of the existential validity 
of the other man's faith; 

3. an imaginative reorientation which would enable us to 
" read the signs. "; 

4. a willingness not to be put off by unfamiliarity of 
styl«; and 

5. the responses of love in the face of the other man's 
'stoppers'. 

Discussing the possibility of translation of the language of one faith into 
the language of another, she not only raised the question of translating 
the verbal language of one faith into the verbal language of another 
religious faith, but also that of translating one set of non-verbal sym¬ 
bols into another set of non-verbal symbols. Notwithstanding the diffi¬ 
culties of translation such as those presented by idioms, progressive 
approximations, etc., she maintained that the translation of religious 
symbolism needed to be seriously undertaken as a deliberate attempt 
to foster inter-religious communication. 

Another approach to inte r - religious communication, according to 
Dr. Chatterjee, was through aesthetic consciousness. More than at 
any other level it was on the aesthetic level, according to her, that it 
was possible "to read the signs". 

Referring to the gradually narrowing gulf between different faiths as a 
result of a new dialogue, as for example between the Christian and the 
Hindu in terms of the 'within', Dr. Chatterjee pointed to the need for 
shift from confrontation to participation. This, she thought, was not 
peculiar to religious life only, bvlt equally true of family life. In con- 
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elusion she maintained that it was not demanded of people that they 
should abandon their own religions in favour of others. But, surely, an 
open understanding was called for so that religions contributing in 
their own way to mutuality could hasten the possibility of the open 
society of tomorrow. 

Commenting on Dr. Chatterjee's paper. Professor Chubb remarked that 
the paper was based on the assumption that religious language had no 
cognitive value and therefore it was said that 'propositional truths' in 
religion were not discussable. He did not see any reason why we should 
rule out the language of propositions in religion. It was rather late in 
the day to appeal to the Verification Principle for this purpose. Unless 
we took into account religious 'propositions' it was difficult to under¬ 
stand how the religious dialogue could go on. It would be confined to 
doing each other's chores, attending each other's churches and singing 
each other's hymns. At any rate the discussion of the propositional 
element in religion was by far the most important part of the religious 
dialogue. 

Dr. Surajit Sinha indicated that students of religious communication 
might profitably look through the models of inter-cultural communica¬ 
tion developed by cultural anthropologists interested in the problems of 
acculturation. 


Supporting the need and genuineness of translation of one religious faith 
into the language of another. Professor Filliozat referred extensively 
to the perfect communication that existed between India and Tibet, in 
the context of Buddha's religion. He gave many more examples from 
history of such communication, by the way of true translations estab¬ 
lished under regular and careful studies and following a fixed system 
of equivalences. 


Dr. Prem Nath thought that it was necessary to distinguish different 
shades of inter-communication such as verbal and metaphysical on the 
one hand and those in terms of empathy, sympathy, love and silence, 
on the other. He thought that it was even possible to translate religious 
language into the language of social philosophy as for instance in 
Dewey's words such as sharing, mutuality, participation. As a con¬ 
crete example, he referred to the first International Conference in 
Europe where participants who did not understand each other's language 
were able to arrive at an understanding and communicate through 
music, painting and common camp work. 


Replying to the different points raised by the participants, Dr. Chatter- 
jee first of all answered Professor Chubb's criticism regarding the 
nature of religious truth. According to her.propositional truth 


was not 
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very essential to religion and she had the feeling that Professor Chubb, 
who had criticised the verification thesis, was not yet himself out of its 
influence. Dr. Chatterjee maintained that it just did not fit into the 
nature of religion to question other peoples' beliefs. The best that 
could be done was sympathetically to understand the religious stand¬ 
point of other people. And even if sympathy and imaginative under¬ 
standing could not solve all the problems, yet they were very essential 
to human life. Concluding her remarks, she maintained that the trans¬ 
cendental conditions she had outlined on any showing were essential for 
social life and social integration. 

Giving his presidential remarks, Professor Banerjee said that 
Dr. Chatterjee's paper has rightly highlighted the need for inter- 
religious communication, which in other words meant the will to under¬ 
stand other people's religion. This could only be done by revolutionary 
changes in the religious outlook. Although the 'cognitive content in 
religion was important yet, strictly speaking, religion must be pre¬ 
dominantly activiBtic. Actions had to be geared to one purpose and one 
purpose alone which was to live as human beings and to outgrow the 
separatist tendencies of the biological man. It was not necessary to 
attach so much importance to symbols, rituals, etc. as to patterns of 
actions. He would have further elaborated this point; but he thought this 
was not necessary as he was to read a paper on thi6 very theme in the 
next session. 
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SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh session of the Seminar of Religion and Society commenced 
on Thursday, 28 October 1965, on the subject "The Religious Predica¬ 
ment". 


Professor K. Satchidananda Murti, presided. 


In the morning two papers were read: (1) "Religion in the Making" by 
Professor N.V. Banerjee and (2) "the Future of Religion" by Professor 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya. The discussion started with the remarks 
by Professor Hans Kruse that in modern technical civilisation man 
faced certain 'empirical phenomena'. These were: loneliness as a 
result of specialization; lack of values in the scientific and technological 
civilization (e. g. a shoe-maker might be attached to his profession 
butman working at the assembly line would find no spiritual consolation 
in his highly specialised work); lastly, the menace or fear of dangers 
ever present in such a society. To all this an increasing number of 
men in technological civilization sought an answer from religion. 
Religion had survived industrialization, and scientific and technical 
civilization gave rise to new attitudes towards religion, which might be 
termed 'returnism' stimulated by attachment to rites, etc. Man of the 
technological age was a primitive man - lonely, professionally dissatis¬ 
fied and faced with the threat of destruction. 

Professor Wadia then made some observations on the paper of 
Professor Chattopadhyaya. He said that the latter was dogmatic in his 
attitude. Religion had been growing since ancient times and developing 
in concept and beliefs such as fear, faith, hope and salvation. Simi¬ 
larly the concept of God had evolved from a wrathful god to one who was 
loving etc. as in Old Testament and other religions like Buddhism. 
Religion had outgrown its earlier crudeness and was very precious to 
life now. The growth of science and technology would not make any 
difference to the need of religion. Human weaknesses like disease, 
death, etc. would also continue, and so religion would remain. Refer¬ 
ring to Professor Banerjee's paper, he said that religions should 
actually overcome the basic weaknesses of dogmatism and narrow out¬ 
look. This was taking place and had been achieved in some cases, e. g. 
acceptance of Christ and Muhammed by Rama Krishna. We should 
therefore appreciate each other's religion - that would be the religion 
of love and compassion. It would be correct from an ethical point of 
view also. 
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Dr. De Smet congratulated Professor Banerjee generously for his 
broad concept of man, for giving importance to time, becoming and 
historicity, for his religious generosity for love and compassion and 
for reaching a point where the best religions contributed to humaniza¬ 
tion of man. He pointed out that religion was a spiritual-and human 
product and therefore, an ambiguous value, hence it should be consi¬ 
dered as a part of the whole process. Jesus died as victim of a certain 
form of religion. We should look for better forms of religion by con¬ 
sidering the past ones also, and thus purify our religion and increase 
its value. He did not agree with Prof. Banerjee's differentiation bet¬ 
ween 'being and becoming'. The notion of being, he said, was the true 
basis of every true judgement. It was fundamental, implied essence 
and could be realized by finite or infinite beings. 'Being' and 'becoming' 
were not opposed. The supreme being was immanent in all beings. 
Hence Christianity preached that God was everywhere through His own 
act, and the Creator was not affected by what he created. Prayers 
could not change the Will of God. Human beings only attuned themselves 
to the Will of the Supreme. 

Professor Sinha considered the views expressed by Professor Chatto- 
padhyaya as outmoded. He thought that the latter restricted himself 
exclusively to the ideas of the 19th century masters. Later sociologists 
like Durkheim, for example, had indicated that religion with its core in 
a belief in .sacredness, was an essential factor for social integration 
even in modern societies. Max Weber had demonstrated quite convin¬ 
cingly how the religious fervour of the Protestant Puritans contributed 
to the development of science and technology. It appeared that although 
super naturalism might wither away in the course of history, the role of 
sacred emblems and sacred ideas like national or party flag national¬ 
ism, communism and free enterprise might continue indefinitely. 

Professor Chattopadhyaya referred to Professor Kruse's remarks 
made earlier and said that the problems of loneliness, lack of value, 
etc. arising out of technological and scientific revolutions in a society 
were but new problems to be faced and solved by technology and sci¬ 
ence, - the latter inclusive of psychology and sociology. It was useless 
to make all these new apologies for religion in any form. As for 
Professor Sinha's remarks that he (Professor Chattopadhyaya) was 
under the 6pell of wrong gurus like Frazer and Freud, - who were out¬ 
moded and replaced by "modern" works, - Professor Chattopadhyaya 
pleaded guilty and added that he was incapable of accepting any view be¬ 
cause it was modern or rejecting another because it was expressed by the 
earlier generations of thinkers. Professor Sinha's remarks would have 
been more helpful only if he had cared to discuss why the views quoted 
were wrong, beyond their "defects" of having been expressed some¬ 
time earlier. Philosophers had after all the bad habit of quoting even 
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thinkers like Plato and Aristotle, in spite of the fact of such autho¬ 
rities being "dated". Professor Chattopadhyaya thanked Professor Fil- 
liozat for emphasising the role of love in the making of religion - a 
role which Professor Chattopadhyaya himself did not sufficiently em¬ 
phasise. However, even granting this role of love in the making of 
religion, the role of religion itself as a palliative remedy was hardly in 
need of any basic modification. Besides, it might be risky to over¬ 
emphasise the role of love in the making of religion, for, historically 
speaking, hatred too had a great deal to contribute to the making of 
religions. 

Professor Filliozat emphasized the element of love in religion. The 
idea of the love of god of the mystics had great psychological import¬ 
ance, and in this respect, the mystics of India, Christianity and Islam 
had played an important role. Religion and god might be an illusion, 
but they were the highest products of the efforts of the man to go beyond 
the limited world. Two centuries ago, men in France said, that 'god 
was a fine hypothesis'. But today scientists did not talk of religion as 
there was complete separation between scientific work and belief in 
god. Yet everyone was entitled to be a scientist and a believer or a 
non-believer. Thus the confrontation of science and religion was not 
a new and a modern phenomenon. The progress of science today was 
fast but not revolutionary as in the past and the religions survived the 
discoveries of modern science which were not the ultimate truth and 
which did not belong to the same realm, science dealing with the pheno¬ 
mena and religion with the transcendant. 

Professor Bose thought that Professor Banerjee's posing the problem 
as biological versus humanism was tantamount to a vote of no confi¬ 
dence in the animals. In the struggle for life, man was not concerned 
only with survival but was interested for the sake of the community 
also. Mutual aid was a force in the animal world. Referring to 
Professor Wadia's view that all truth was on the side of religion, he 
observed that this was not correct. Hinduism believed that truth was 
not embodied totally in one religion, but man must continue his efforts 
in seeking the truth. Gandhi said that there were as many faiths as 
men. Non-Vedic faiths were also forms of Hinduism. There existed 
an Allah Upanishad also which some regarded as spurious. Yet, a 
Hindu could easily respect the faith of a Muslim, although he would not 
regard it as the repository of the whole Truth. 


Professor Motwani equated Hinduism with Sanatan Dharma with which 
Professor Banerjee did not agree. 
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In the afternoon the following two papers were read: (1) The Challenge 
to Religion in the Twentieth Century by Professor A. R. Wadia (2) Have 
Religions Outlived their Social Functions, " by Professor Abdul Aleem. 

Professor Wadia wanted to explain that his objection to the term 'secu¬ 
larism' was only to the word and not the meaning. The policy was 
all right, namely toleration of the religions and peoples. It was the 
word that was a misfit. 

Speaking on Professor Aleem's paper. Professor Bose said that 'Wel- 
tanchauung' was an empirical definition. Science also had a 'world- 
view and created truth. If science could take charge of all the ills of 
the society and find solutions for them, then how did it differ from 
religion. Thus the responsibility of the scientists had become enorm¬ 
ous. Secondly, the religions of the past did not align themselves with 
the rulers, but in his view it was totally wrong to sav that the institu¬ 
tionalized religions aimed at'retaining hold on the people'. He said that 
when Stalin talked of 'patriotic war' he was actually being chauvinistic 
as he actually behaved as a nationalist whose main concern was to pre¬ 
serve Russia. There was no communism involved in this. 

Dr. De Smet said that Professor Wadia's statement that Gandhi was 
taken by some to be a Christian did not refer to a kind of religious im¬ 
perialism. Actually theologians speak of anonymous Christians - which 
was a deeper kind of brotherhood. 

Finally Professor Aleem pleaded for the scientific method to be 
applied in all our problems including the one posed by Professor Kruse. 
But Professor Kruse doubted if the social scientists could solve the 
problems facing man and arising out of technology and science. 

In his concluding remarks the Chairman, Professor Murty observed 
that the religious predicament could be noticed in the following: the 
progress of science and technology had given rise to enormous social 
and other problems and religion was finding it difficult to reconcile 
itself with it. In this Seminar, two views had been expressed: one 
coming from the scholars of the advanced countries like Germany, 
France, Belgium, etc. which held that the need of religion and the 
spiritual continued even today. Religion had not become obsolete. On 
the other hand, scholars belonging to the underdeveloped or the develop¬ 
ing countries had expressed the view that a change must come about 
through what might be termed social engineering. These two views, 
different from each other were rather interesting and the contrast 
surprising. On the other hand, great thinkers and philosophers of the 
past and the present had maintained that .fear, love, holiness and such 
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other human phenomena would not vanish from man's mind. Thus, 
there were two lines of thinking: ( 1 ) that man would become self-suffi¬ 
cient and (2) that man would continue to feel the need of communion 
with god. 

As for creating religious predicament, the Chairman said that there 
were two views current: (1) that man would develop and solve his prob¬ 
lems, a view held by Frazer, Freud and others who had been quoted 
here in the Seminar and (2) Contrary to this were the views expressed 
by Jung, Durkheim and others. Now it was not possible for the real 
issue to be clinched on the basis of Frazer, Jung, etc. ; there was 
eternal clash between the two views and there were two ways of looking 
at this problem - one was that the experience of death was the para¬ 
mount problem that faced man and was given importance by one school 
of thought; the other school which thought on different lines did not think 
that the problem would remain. 

Professor Murty opined that the emergence of nation-states was an im¬ 
portant phenomenon in its own way, but it was not epoch-making in 
relation to philosophy and religion. It would not affect religious con¬ 
sciousness. In fact there was a resurgence of religion today and 
people were proud of it in developing countries. 

An important development today was the confrontation of numerous 
faiths. The question of a true religion had been there since the later 
middle Ages and various conflicting opinions had been expressed or 
that a particular*religion was right, but the arguments presented were 
not usually sound and correct. Religion was being cited for progress, 
but no conclusion had yet been arrived at and the question still existed. 
Each religion had been asserting its superiority over the other (as in 
the case of Hinduism). But each religion considered in its complexity 
had been doing well, and it was in the living totality that this 'tension' - 
not 'conflict' was resolved. 

Another point that was worth considering was the change of religious 
positions. It was asked: would not religion at some stage fade into 
thin air? This might not take place for faith had actually been clarified 
and religions had restated their positions regarding 'truth in a better 
form to suit the needs and understanding of man, and the essentials of 
faith had been brought out. 

Referring to new religions and their prophets, the Chairman said that 
ambitious men had always formulated new ideas, and although the 
philosophical foundations had been removed, the old values of religions 
had been retained. The values and ethics of Jesus and Buddha had 
flown into man's thought. But the institutional position of the prophets 
was not accepted. It was a good pastime to create new religions. In 
his view old religions and their values would continue to exist. 
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CONCLUDING SESSION 


The concluding Session of the seminar on Religion and Society was held 
on Friday, 29 October, 1965. Professor A. R. Wadia presided. 

The Rapporteurs of the various sessions presented the reports of the 
various sessions. There was some discussion about the manner the 
reports should be circulated to the various participants and their 
remarks taken into account before the final manuscript was sent to the 
press. 

Professor A. R. Wadia then gave his address. 

Dr. Ray, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

"AH good things have an end and so this seminar has come to a close. 
When I got Dr. Ray's invitation for participating in this Seminar, I 
wondered whether I could do anything useful by coming here. I am an 
old fossil now and am no longer in live touch with developments in 
philosophy and sociology. But I readily accepted the invitation, because 
I looked forward to meeting a number of keen minds, to benefiting by 
mutual discussions with them and to becoming acquainted with a number 
of learned people. In this I must say that I have not been disappointed. 
One good thing about this Seminar is that it has not been confined 
mere y to professors of philosophy. There are representatives of 
Sociology, Anthropology, Indology and History and other disciplines of 
thought and this Seminar has been a marvellous exhibition of the prac¬ 
tical benefits flowing from such interdisciplinary discussions. There 
was not a mere difference of opinions. I particularly valued the amount 
of factual information brought out. I owe a deep debt of gratitude in 
this respect to Shri N. K. Bose. Shri S. K. Chatterjee. Dr. Filliozat of 
Pondicherry, who enlightened us about Cambodia, Dr. Hans Kruse, 
who enlightened us about Islamic Law, Dr. Naimy of Lebanon, an ideal¬ 
ist and a poet holding up the importance of vision. I have made a num¬ 
ber of new friends and I have no hesitation in saying that I am leaving 
Simla, a much better educated man than I was when I came here. I am 
sure that this feeling of elation at the success of the Seminar is not 
confined to me. but that all of you will entirely agree with me in this. 
Our special thanks are due to the Director. Dr. Ray, who conceived the 
idea of the Seminar, planned it and carried it out so successfully with 

dJ l ° f hiB collea 8 ues » - the Registrar. Shri Venkataraman. The 
Public Relations Officer. Shri R. P. Malhotra and a number of others. 

r thanks are also due to the rapporteurs who have covered the 
various sessions. 
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There is another interesting fact about this Seminar which I would like 
to mention. Usually in Seminars of this type there is a goodly propor¬ 
tion of absentees. There is always the temptation to go about shopping 
or sight-seeing. If I were cynical, I would say that there is very little 
shopping in Simla and that all the sights to be seen can be seen from 
our windows and that is the reason for there being no truancy. But the 
real fact is that we were all earnest about the Seminar, very punctual 
every time - though clapping had to be done by the Director more than 
once, to call the members to the Seminar room. An interesting idea of 
the Director was to organise evening classes. In the cold of Simla, one 
does not know how to pass the time in the evening before dinner time 
and it was a happy inspiration on the part of the Director to organise 
these evening lectures. 

Apart from the thanksgiving, I would like to make a brief review of the 
various sessions. In this I may not refer to some of the papers, but 
that does not mean that I do not appreciate them. Only I have no 
remarks to offer regarding them. I would like to make one particular 
exception and that is Mrs. Margaret Chatterjee. For one thing, she 
has represented the whole feminine world in this Seminar. I appreciate 
greatly her thought-provoking paper and her remarkable capacity for 
dealing with metaphysical topics. I wish I had been her teacher but I 
am grateful to her teachers in Oxford and Delhi who have been res¬ 
ponsible for training her intellect. 

During the first Session, the subject was Religion and the State. A 
tremendous revolution has taken place in the last two decades and the 
whole world has been conquered by the basic idea underlying the little 
Greek State of Athens. The Greek city State, which was a society of 
societies with its basic love of freedom, spread the idea all over the 
world. It was not a case of expanding by conquering other lands or 
states, but founding new Greek city States, not by conquest like Hitler, 
Mussolini, etc. but by exporting surplus population to form other city 
States. Rome also started as a City State, but became imperialist and 
gradually dominated the whole Mediterranean world. The Roman 
Empire was supposed to be the last word in civilisation as a synthesis 
of Greek brains and Roman brawn and everything outside was con¬ 
sidered to be barbaric. 

The disintegration of the Roman Empire led to the formation of feudal 
states, and gradually a conflict arose between the Church as repre¬ 
sented by the Pope and the State as represented by the Holy Roman 
Emperor. It was an uncertain conflict; sometime the Church trium¬ 
phed, sometimes the State did. This state of affairs continued until the 
Reformation when we find the state finally had triumphed. The world 
went back to the ideals of the Greek city state and National states were 
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born. Some of the huge empires sprang up, and it was our lot to be¬ 
come part of the British Empire. 

There is a great difference between the evolution of the State in the 
West and that in the East. While the state in Asiatic countries was all 
powerful militarily, it did not interfere with the social life of the 
people. We cannot conceive of Indian History without the caste sys¬ 
tem, the joint family system and the village panchayat. The conquest 
of the country by various other nations, the Huns, later the Moslems 
and later still the British made little difference to these social systems. 
The caste system survived all these conquests. That wonderful pan¬ 
chayat system whereby each village looked after its own police ar¬ 
rangements, built its own tanks and roads continued century affer 
century, whoever ruled at Delhi. The British conquest brought about a 
sudden change, and the concept of a centralised government with full 
powers grew. The old village system decayed and the greatest curse 
of the British rule was that our vUlages became uncared for, and 
became impoverished. We have now come completely under the 
British influence. Most of us have been brought up under their system 
of education, and we have been deeply influenced by the history of 
England, the political philosophy of modern Europe and Christianity. 
We have been completely dominated by the ideology of the West. 

After independence, there has been a complete break with the tradi¬ 
tions of the past; the state has begun to affect every phase of our life. 

I am not complaining about this like Dr. Motwani. but we cannot get 
away from the facts of the present day life. The machine age has come 
to stay and science and technology have ushered in a new political life. 
India has become another all powerful state like the European States' 
the caste system has disintegrated, if it has not completely disap¬ 
peared. The joint family system has been seriously affected. The State 
not Cw° m6 * leviathan * How wc are « oin « 10 8ha P c “ the future we do 

The topic on the second day of the Session was Religious experience. 
We had a remarkably excellent paper in the one presented by Dr. Abid 
Husain. Personally I have always believed in Religion. I am conscious 
of the debit side of religion. Religion, instead of being a unifying force, 
has often been a source of division. But it is only institutionalised 
religion which is responsible for this. The mystics, the real lovers of 
God, are lovers of men. For them there is no distinction between one 
nation and another, between a man of one religion and that of another. 

I believe in mystic experience, though I cannot claim to have had any! 
The reality of mystic experience is borne out by the peace that the 
great mystics and seers radiate and the magnetic way in which they 
attract all men. All the mystics of India, whether they be Hindu mystics 
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or Sufi mystics have been worshipped by both Hindus and Moslems. 
These seers rise above distinctions of caste or creed and they are the 
very cream of human society. There is something deep, abiding in 
their teachings and that is why the prophets have been guiding spirits 
of humanity. 

We had an interesting paper on Morality and Religion presented by 
Prof. Dev Raj. I must frankly admit that, in my view, morality can be 
independent of religion. Even an atheist can be moral, since morality 
deals with social relationship. I am aware of the limitations of mora¬ 
lity which we have come across in the history of the human race. We 
have several examples of the apparent failure of morality. How is it 
that the Very best of men like Socrates had to come to a violent end? 
Why is it that Christ, in spite of his gospel of love, was crucified? The 
prophet Mahommed had to flee from Mecca, and in our own times, 
Mahatmaji.the great apostle of non-violence fell at the hands of an 
assassin. Do we not see the strange spectacle of men whom we do not 
respect, cheats, murderers, black marketeers flourishing in society? 
They have lots of money and money seems to cover up all sins. Man 
when confronted with such things is therefore forced beyond mere 
morality either to religion or metaphysics. For most people religion 
is an easy refuge, since it is based on simple faith. A few like Kant 
prefer the harder path of metaphysics and faced with the limitations of 
morality go beyond to the presuppositions of morality. 

Father De Smet's excellent paper dealt with the dualism in Hindu mora¬ 
lity. He pointed out how Sanatana Dharma seemed to be divergent from 
Dharsanic wisdom. IProfessor Satchitananda Murty in answer pointed 
out that this dichotomy was to be found not merely in Hinduism but in 
Christianity and Mohommedanism. There is, however, a difference. 
In Hinduism, the Upanishads and the Gita preach the universality of 
mankind. There is no difference between one human being and another 
and every man is a manifestation of the divine. On the other hand, 
Varnashrama Dharma and the caste system are based on dividing 
humanity into groups, where some are superior and others are inferior. 
Hinduism is ither the gospel represented by the Upanishads and the 
Gita or the otner represented by the caste system. It is naked dualism. 

The third session was devoted to the individual and the society and we 
had a fine thought-provoking paper presented by Prof. Valiuddin. The 
importance of revelation was stressed and reason was subordinated. 
Prof. Motwani's interesting paper on Varnashram Dharma provoked a 
lot of discussion. Prof. Bose and Suniti Kumar Chatterjee doubted 
whether such a society ever existed. Even if it did, is it possible to 
revive it today? I have great admiration for Prof. Motwani. In the last 
few days, I have been drawn closer to him. While I have great admi- 
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ration for him, he appears to me, in this matter, a dreamer, a utopian, 
a champion of lost causes. His advocacy is against the Zeitgeist, the * 
spirit of the age. With the dominance of the world by the Western 
ideas, and the spread of democracy, it seems to me that it is impossible 
at any time in the future to revive Varnashrama dharma. He may 
cherish the idea, he is welcome to it but he will find very few sud- 
porters. v 

In the fourth session, dealing with monasticism and the priestly orders, 
two papers were presented, a fine one by Dr. Dutt and the other by 
Dr. Chhabra. Father De Smet gave us very interesting remarks on 
Christian monasticism. I agree, with Prof. Banerjee and feel that 
Hinduism has really no monastic orders, the only exception being the 
Ramakrishna Mission and that too has come into being in recent years 
under Christian influence. 

There is one question which has been intriguing me for a long time and, 
that is, "Why is it that Buddhism died in India, the land of its birth, 
while it has flourished elsewhere?" I ventured to deal with this question 
in a paper a few years ago. One reason seems to be that Buddha was 
extremely democratic. He had compassion for all and to him all human 
eings were alike. That is why many of the Sudras and untouchables 
who were not treated well in the fold of Hinduism became converts to 
Buddhism. But this democratic principle was too much for the caste- 
ridden Hindu Society and the idea of caste invaded Buddhism and the 
latter naturally decayed in India. Another reason for the decay of 
Buddhism was perhaps the fact that Hindu philosophers were extremely 
fond of metaphysical discussions. Even today they have a passion for 
metaphysical arguments. Buddha was no metaphysician and all his 
emphasis was on ethics, on a way of life. In the post-Buddhistic age, 
when Buddhists were confronted with the metaphysical arguments of 

the Hindus, they got the worst of it. 


A third reason for the decay of Buddhism in India may perhaps be that 
some of the Bhikkus did not maintain the high standard of morality 
demanded by Buddha. I may mention an extreme case of a Bhikku who 
egged for alms of a poor woman who replied that she had nothing to 
give except her body and he accepted it. Sanyasis in the Hindu fold are 
essentially ipdividualists and you are all aware of Tagore's condemna¬ 
tion of such Sanyasins in his Sadhana. The Ramakrishna Mission is so 
much respected today because they are devoted more to the service of 
e Community than even to their own personal salvation. That is why 
even in Western countries there are the members of the Ramakrishna 
mission doing excellent service and respected by all. They run schools, 

ce * n Banaras and Rangoon an-orphanage in Singapore and 
res ol devotion and philosophy everywhere. 
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On the fifth day, the theme was Religion and Social change and the dis¬ 
cussion centred round the conflict between science and Religion. It is 
not possible to have faith in science as ultimate knowledge. Even 
Technology has severe limitations. Science has not been able to pene¬ 
trate into all the mysteries of nature. Love of life, fear of death and 
fear of the unknown future - these drive man to the refuge of 
religion. All the achievements of the aeronauts, Russian as well as 
American, cannot replace religion. Science cannot solve all human 
problems. 

On the sixth day, the subject was the presuppositions of religion. We 
had two excellent papers presented by Dr. Mohanty and Dr. Margaret 
Chatterjee. During the discussion of Prof. Mohanty's paper, the con¬ 
flict between the idea of equality in all religions and the exclusiveness 
of each religion was brought out clearly. To Dr. Mohanty universal 
religion is an illusory idea. I do not agree. There is a core of uni¬ 
versally accepted truths in every religion, and that may well be looked 
upon as universal religion. There is a certain common ground between 
all religions - like love, sympathy etc. 

In the last session, yesterday, we had a thought - provoking paper on 
Religion in the making presented by Prof. Banerjee. I expected 
Prof. Alecm to be a little bit more severe than he was. One idea of 
his viz that religion should not stand in the way of progress, I appre¬ 
ciate. Prof. Aleem's plea was that religion had done its work and that 
it would wither away. I am afraid that religion will continue and 
continue for millennia. Prof. Chattopadhyaya's avowed atheism re¬ 
minded me of an Irish officer in the Mysore Railways. He was an 
atheist and used to laugh at all people who professed faith in religion. 
After retirement he settled down in Mysore and in his old age he fell ill 
and was moved to a hospital. Just as he felt the shades of death over¬ 
taking him, he turned to the nurse and said "Pray for me". I am a 
born optimist. May I not hope that Prof. Chattopadhyaya may have this 
type of conversion. - not immediately, not even in the near future - but 
say 40 or 50 years later? 

Once again, I must repeat that this seminar has been a grand success 
and I shall always cherish memories of my useful stay of the last few 
days in Simla, when I had the thrilling experience of coming into con¬ 
tact with thoughtful minds and exchanging my views and thoughts with 
them. " 

Professor Hans Kruse on behalf of the participants attending the semi¬ 
nar thanked the Director and the authorities of the Institute for having 
made all the necessary arrangements for holding the seminar. All the 
participants were, individually and collectively, extremely happy at the 
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opportunity provided tty the Director for meeting so many eminent 
men in several disciplines of philosophy, sociology, anthropology etc 
nd makmg it possible for them to exchange their ideas and to widen 
ho " zonso: f knowledge. He also thanked the Director for the 

pati Niv n as! r Sto?r en,S Wh,Ch h**" ' heif Stay at Rashtra - 

Sadia'foVh^n ,» ay - ' he D i reC, ° r m hi * 6Reech thanked Professor 
hehl.f ( J , flat,erin 8 references to himself and his colleagues. On 
ehalf of the Institute and on his own personal behalf, he thanked all the 

Ving 1°. readily and WUlingly acc 'P"<* hi. invitation 
to attend the seminar and for having made it such a success. He was 

also grated , 0 all the participants for overlooking magnanimously any 
their su;" 8S m4ght h3Ve bee " ,here in ' he arran 8 em ®nt. for 
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PART FIVE 

SPECIAL LECTURES 





THE ART ABOVE ALL ARTS - TOWARDS A NEW MEANING OF MAN 

by 

PROFESSOR MIKHAIL NAIMY 


In the opening chapter of Genesis, man is said to have been created in 
the image of God. That saying stands today as a cardinal point in three 
of the world's important religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


What did the author of Genesis mean by the Image of God? 

Most certainly he did not mean God's physical constitution; for even 
though he gave to God a personality, he never clothed that personality 
with a corporeal form. What he meant could have been no other than 
the attributes of God as Omniscience. Omnipotence. Omnipresence and 
Immortality. To be the image of God, therefore, is to be endowed with 
all those attributes in potentia. In that sense the immature human in¬ 
fant may be said to be the image of the mature man or woman; the apple 
seed, to be the image of the apple tree; and the undeveloped photogra¬ 
phic plate on which an impression has been made, to be the image of the 
things impressed upon it. The infant and the seed require favouring 
seasons and elements to unfold the perfect images folded within them- 
the photographic plate, certain chemicals to bring out the picture im¬ 
pressed upon it. 


It is in that sense that I think of the Primal Cause, or God, and believe 
Him to be the source of life, light, power and immortality. In that 
sense also do I speak of Man and believe him to be the image of God in 
the process of developing, but destined, when fully developed, to be¬ 
come as omniscient, as omnipotent, as omnipresent and as immortal as 
God. That faith in God is the cornerstone of my life. That faith in Man 
is the ark that bears me on over the foaming waves of the turbulent sea 
of existence. Without my faith in God,I could have no faith in Man. With¬ 
out my faith in Man,I could have no faith in God. 

What led me to believe in God was not what I read of Him in books, 
holy or otherwise; it was God Himself as manifested in me and in 
everything about me. What led me to believe in Man was not what I had 
a sorbed of his history, his arts, his sciences, his philosophies and all 
other endeavours; it was Man himself as revealed to me in his cease- 
ess yearning for light, power, freedom and immortality. In vain do we 
r Y to understand Man unless we can see him as the image of God. In 
vain do we seek to approach either God or Man before our imagination 
is unshackled, and our inner eye is opened so as to see the creator in 
he creation, and the creation in the creator. 
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When we speak of the universe as being the creation of God we do but 
say that God created Himself, or made Himself manifest, tn the uni¬ 
verse. Filling all time and space God could create nothing outside of 
Himself. As a spring overflows with what it contains; and a tree bears 
no fruit other than that within its heart; and a piece of wood gives forth 
no fire save the fire hidden in itself, so can God overflow with nothing 
but God. and bear no other fruit but God, and give forth no light other 
than God. Hence Man that proceeded from God can be no one's image 
but God's. 

Going back to the somewhat crude but not entirely inappropriate ana¬ 
logy of the photographic plate. Man may be said to represent an unde¬ 
veloped picture of image of God. The image is blurred by a thick film 
of sense sediments peculiar to the life of flesh and blood. To bring it 
out in ail its transcendent beauty,the sediments must be slowly dissol¬ 
ved and carefully washed off. And that is the central purpose of man's 
existence in the world; i. e. , to develop the image of God in himself. 

Everything we experience, whether consciously or unconsciously, is 
meant to help us towards the fulfilment of our central purpose. Time 
and space with all they contain, birth and death, pleasure and pain, con¬ 
tentment and discontent, health and sickness, war and peace, freedom 
and oppression, and all the hosts of opposites are but miraculous che¬ 
micals placed at the disposal of man and designed to help him develop 
the image of God in himself. Once we learn the proper use of those 
chemicals and succeed in bringing out the clear and perfect image, we 
find ourselves beyond time and space, and no longer in need of such 
ingredients as birth and death and the other opposites. Our business 
then becomes to help those of our fellow-men who are yet struggling in 
developing their blurred and distorted images. 

In that respect all men may be divided into two categories; those who 
have learnt that all life's experiences are meant as ingredients in the 
mixture necessary for the developing of the image of God in themselves 
and, therefore, use them as such; and those who have not yet learnt that 
much and, therefore, persist in using life's experiences in such a way 
as to thicken more and more the film of sense-sediments which blur 
and distort God's image in themselves. So long as God's image in us is 
blurred, so long shall we remain in the dismal dungeons of ignorance 
and pain. 

For one who sees Man and his destiny in such a light,it is quite natural 
that he should often find his scales of values quite out of harmony with 
the scales of most men. To me nothing may be dignified by the word 
knowledge except it derive from, and revert to, the central knowledge 
that Man is the image of God. No effort may be called a fruitful effort 
unless the will behind it is directed to the supreme end of revealing 
God's image in Man. Thus the knowledge that Man is God unrevealed, 
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plus the will to reveal God in Man become the pivot of Man's existence 
in the world. When turning on that pivot, all man's wishes, purposes 
and acts become ladders to higher and broader horizons of being. When 
turning on any other pivot, they become a succession of pitfalls and 
disappointments. 

What shall I say now of Art which men have come to hold in such a high 
esteem? Is not Art a human endeavor? Then like all human endeavors 
it must not be evaluated in itself but in the degree it does, or does not, 
pivot man's life on the knowledge that he is the image of God, and on the 
will to reveal that image in all its effulgent glory. Viewed from that 
point,much of what parades under the noble name of art will be found 
woefully off center. Instead of clarifying God's image in Man.it thickens 
the film that hides it from view. Its varied lines, voices, accents, 
movements, colors, shapes and styles - though enticing at times to the 
senses - speak little, or nothing to the inner man. They are but new 
layers of sense-sediments superimposed upon the old. Yet it is this 
sort of art that is most vociferous in boasting of its lofty message, and 
of its faithful allegiance to Beauty and Truth. 

Little, very little of art is pivoted on the knowledge of man's origin and 
destination, and on the will to help him reach his destination. But that 
little is precious indeed. It forces itself on us as prayer is forced on 
the faithful, as sleep on the eyelids, aroma on the nose, and light on the 
retina. 

Striking examples of this kind of art, - the art above all arts - may be 
found among the works of even such ancient races as the Assyrians and 
Egyptians. The famous sphynx ceases to be a puzzle when viewed as a 
daring portrayal of man's evolution. Representing a crouching lion with 
a human head gazing at infinity, it speaks most eloquently of the 
road man must travel from the brute, instinct-bound beast to the think¬ 
ing, knowing, planning, willing being whose eye is set upon the Infinite. 
Similar in conception, but more daring in execution is the Assyrian 
winged lion with a human head, the wings being symbolical of man's 
illimitable imagination and the boundless horizons it is able to roam in 
its search for ultimate freedom from both the beast and the man. They 
represent the power capable of carrying man above and beyond man - 
to God. 

Different in conception and execution, but far more powerful in its 
grand and revealing symbology is the pyramid. From a square base 
resting firmly upon a square plot of ground, rise four massive walls, 
well locked together and bending backward as they rise, thus losing 
gradually of their bulk and width, and all ending in one capstone which, 

»n turn, ends in a point - in infinity. That is the point of release - of 
abandon - of the finite becoming one with the infinite. It would seem 



that the five sides of the pyramid - the four walls and the plot they stand 
upon - did not begin with so much bulk and mass except to end up with 
no bulk and no mass whatsoever. They were not so well bound together 
except to become unbound. They were not so definitely material except 
to become something most indefinite and immaterial. 


That is precisely the case of man with his five-sided 

The five outer senses have neither permanence nor value in themselves, 
limited and finite, they are useful only in so far as they serve man as 
ladders to a life of infinite freedom. 


You may go another step further and imagine every man an independent 
pyramid; then imagine every man a stone in a greater pyramid which is 
mankind; then imagine mankind a stone in an infinitely greater pyramid 
which is the cosmos. Perhaps you would then see mankind not as a col¬ 
lection of so many races creeds and tongues of varying wealth, tradi¬ 
tions, capacities, talents, histories and cultures; but as one pyramid 
whose base rests firmly on the earth, and whose peak touches infinity. 
It is a mobile pyramid which is never at rest; the lower strata of it 
pushing the higher ones upwards, and the higher strata pulling the 
lower ones higher and higher to where death loses his sting, and all 
chains of bondage fall away and melt into nothing in the bosom of the 
omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent and ever-living God. 


In that glorious human pyramid.all stones are equal in importance and 
worth, the only difference being one of position in time and space. 
Those at the base are the ones who carry the crushing weight of the 
physical senses because their imagination has not yet been awakened to 
the close link between them and the capstone and the firm belief that 
some day they, too, shall become such a capstone. Those nearest the 
peak are the ones whose imagination and faith have acquired strong and 
swift wings, and their loads, therefore, have become infinitely lighter. 
Those at the peak are the ones who have shed off the clumsy garments 
of the outer senses and, therefore, have freed themselves from the 
gravitation of the earth and the pressure of the sky. Many near the peak 
are often treated by men as if they were at the base. Many at the base 
are looked upon as if at the very peak. So childishly erratic are the 
scales of men'. 


I did not linger so long on the pyramid except to give you an example of 
the art which, in my estimation, is worthy of all esteem. It is the art 
which, though you approach it by the physical senses, leads you beyond 
the sensory world. By defying definition, it sets your mind and imagi¬ 
nation free of all bonds and boundaries, thus enabling you to see your¬ 
selves as all-embracing, as infinite and as immortal as God. In other 
words, it is the art that brings out the image of God in you. 

On the other hand, the art whose main -concern is to portray physical 
nature can never give you more than an infinitesimal fraction of what 
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you are able to absorb directly with your senses from the kaleidoscope 
of the great and far-flung world about you. Never did I see a view of the 
ocean of the sun or artist's canvas except it was a travesty on the 
ocean I beheld with my eyes and heard with my ears, and a sacrilege 
against the sun whose miracle-working rays I have experienced in 
every drop of my blood. Likewise is the art that occupies itself with 
detailed descriptions of men's thoughts, emotions, habits, whims, tra¬ 
ditions, modes of life, reactions to good and evil, joy and sorrow, etc. ; 
it seldom adds anything to our knowledge of man. Most of it is like a 
new lock on the door of our sense-prison, or like an added film on our 
eyes, or like a fresh yoke fastened upon the many other yokes already 
bruising our necks. 

Who of us has not seen and known more varieties of people's shapes and 
characters than he can remember? Is any of you ignorant of the fact 
that people experience birth and death; that they labor to live; that they 
ove and hate, marry and give in marriage, beget and raise children, 
cheat and are cheated, get ill and get well, are favored with wealth or 
denied any vestige of wealth? These and countless hues of large and 
petty preoccupations of human life are familiar to all; yet do they make 
up the bulk of fiction which, in turn, makes up the bulk of literary art. 
To be sure, some of it rises to the lofty heights of art that helps to un¬ 
veil God in man; but for the most part, though brilliant of texture, it 
leaves the reader firmly tied to the ground, relieving him of no burden, 
giving him no wing of hope, striking no spark of faith in his soul, and 
ringing him no closer to the knowledge that he is the image of God, nor 
o the will which is capable of developing that image. It drugs the soul 
instead of waking it up. 

Broadly speaking, a line should be drawn between two kinds of art: an 
art that uses the sensory world as a means to an end; and an art that 
uee S the same world as an end in itself. The first seems to know that 
all human experiences within the bounds of time and space are nothing 
more than chemicals put at the disposal of man to help him develop that 
image of himself which is beyond time and space; it uses the senses to 
e end of becoming free from bondage to the senses. The second be¬ 
gins in the senses with no thought of a life beyond them. Employing, as 
e first, the same chemicals designed to dissolve the film of sedi¬ 
ments, it finishes by becoming itself a sediment. It may spread rich 
anquets to the senses, but the soul it leaves famished and a prey to the 
antics of time and space. Unfortunately most of our arts are of the 
a ter kind which I should be tempted to stamp as sterile were it not for 
my deep faith in the surpassing wisdom of Life whose fertility is so 
varied, and so abundant that there can be no room in it for anything 
sterile. Like the earth it turns decay to growth.death to life, impurity 
to purity, ugliness to beauty and sterility to fertility. 
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Being the image of God, man is a creator in his own right. What, then 
does he create? In everything we think, say and do we but create our¬ 
selves as we see ourselves at the moment. Had we an eye capable of 
penetrating the outershell of things into their core, we should be able to 
see each man - all of him - in the very least of his movements. No one 
can ever write a word without at once writing his whole self in that 
word; or wear a garment except he wear in it himself, or utter a sound 
without uttering himself in that sound. What we actually create at any 
given moment of our life is but the image of God as revealed to us at 
that particular moment, whether very blurred or very clear. How idle 
then, and how unfair to criticize any man for what he does, be he a poet, 
an artist, a musician, an actor, an architect, or just a manual labour¬ 
er. For his acts, being the revelations of the image within him, are 
determined by the state of that image at the moment of acting. A mo¬ 
ment later he may do better or worse, or just the opposite of what he 
had done before, according as the image in him has become clearer or 
more obscure. If we must call anyone to account, it is first and last 
our own selves. We should take stock of ourselves in the light of the 
knowledge that some of our thoughts, words and deeds help to clarify, 
while others serve to obscure God's image within us. Such stock-taking 
should be done with the will to think the thoughts, to speak the words, 
and to do the deeds which are likely to clarify the image. We should 
destroy nothing wantonly, or for a passing pleasure; for God is in all 
things, and we, too being the images of God, are in all things. We 
should not look down on any man; for the least of men is the image of 
God like ourselves. Nor should we bow down before any man, for in us 
is the image of God. Nor should we raise barriers between ourselves 
and other men, or between men and men; for all men are living stones 
in the divine pyramid of life. 

The best and noblest of arts - the art of all arts - is not to be found in 
art galleries and studios. You must look for it in men and women, 
single of purpose and will, whose hearts overflow with faith in the 
divine destiny of man, and with love for all who are their partners in 
that destiny; whose deeds, words and intentions are fitting fruits of that 
faith and a pure oil to feel the lamp of that love. 

The greatest masterpieces of that art are; a conscience, unafraid of its 
shadows; a brow, too clean and lofty to be mired; a tolerant and thankful 
tongue; a chaste and forgiving heart; an eye,too pure to behold any fault; 
a hand,too tender to inflict an injury; a mind that sees a fortune in any 
misfortune; and an imagination capable of herding all time and space 
into the eternal Now and Here. Such masterpieces you may stumble 
upon in people entirely ignorant of the mysteries of color, sound and 
rhyme before you find a trace of them in the works of famous painters, 
musicians and poets. You may come upon them in the humblest of huts 
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and the lowliest of hamlets quicker and easier than in the most magni¬ 
ficent of palaces and the most sumptuous of museums. Let not high- 
sounding titles and far-spread fames deceive you. Let not the brillian¬ 
ce of art traditions fostered along the centuries blind you to the art 
above all arts, - the art of unsheathing Man from the scabbard of his 
manhood and of placing him on the summit of his godhood. 

Should you find that one span of life is too short a space in which to 
reach the goal, - as certainly it is, - remember that Time is endless 
and can afford you a span after a span, after a span. And should you 
find the earth too small a dwelling, - as surely you shall, - remember 
that the infinite Space can provide you with a dwelling after a dwelling, 
after a dwelling. 
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RELIGION OF GANDHUI 

by 

NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


I propose to talk this evening on Gandhiji's ideas about religion. I will 
try to describe him as a religious man. I am not sure if my conception 
of him is the correct picture or not. We have been listening for the past 
few days to various aspects of religion; but I must confess that I do not 
yet know the correct meaning of religion. Therefore, I shall try to des¬ 
cribe Gandhiji's attitude to life as I have witnessed it; and leave you to 
draw your own inferences about the content of his religious convictions. 

I had the privilege of coming into close contact with Gandhiji towards 
the end of 1934, although I had been in the movement since the non- 
cooperation days of 1921. I was in correspondence with him till 1945, 
when he wanted me to join his company. You must pardon me, if I bring 

- ln tHlS di8CU88ion - 1 am Presenting myself as a foil against 
uandhiji against which one may see the great personality of Gandhiji. 

My first meeting with Gandhiji is associated with a small but significant 
incident. When I went to Wardha. I had the opportunity of being intro- 
uced to Gandhiji by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan of the North - West Frontier 
rovinco. A sharp difference of opinion had developed between Khan 
sahib and his son, Abdul Gani Khan; and both had come to seek the ad- 
vice of Gandhiji. Abdul Gani Khan was an artist; he was also a sugar 
c emist by training and profession. His father wanted that he should 
evote himself to the education of his people and that he should take 
c arge of a magazine in the Pushto language which he was then editing. 

other words, he wanted the son to devote himself to the national 
cauBe and movement, while the son was interested in pursuing art under 
r ncipai Nandalal Bose of Santiniketan. Both had come to appeal to 
Gandhiji for a solution of their differences. 

^distinctly remember the scene as I went into Gandhiji's room. There 
dl 8 ^ n ^ 0cetic simplicity about the room and he was sitting in the mid- 
biti° • r ° 0m 8ur roun ded by a number of people. There was no exhi- 
8e 'omern about this simplicity; it was natural. Among the people pre- 
Kriahna Kripalani, who is now the Secretary of the Sahitya 
Gani?™** GandMji a8ked "What does Nandalal Bose say about 

art w ^ ri8hna 8aid that according to Bose. Gani was flirting with his 
fli t . l ^ hhlS characteristic laugh,Gandhiji said. ■See that he does'nt 
GanHfc- 11 anythin 8 else". At once the air of tension became lightened. 
lJl hcard the versions of both the father and the son. Finally, he 
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advised the father not to force 
he did not like, and said that 


his son into any course of action which 
he should respect the Swadharma of an 


a rtist. 


In 1944, Gandhiji was released from jail. In the case of a number df us 
the hospitality of the British Raj came to an end m 1945. When I was 
released, a letter came to me from Wardha inform.ng me that Gandhiji 
was soon coming to Bengal and that I should see him immediately on 
arrival. This I did. when he asked me to give up my work in the un.ver- 
sity and join him. I explained to him that my normal Swadharm a lay in 
my duties in the university, though in times of emergency.! was pre¬ 
pared to join the movement as apadharma or an emergency duty 
Gandhiji appreciated this, but extracted a promise from me that 
should join him if ever there was an emergency call. I agreed. 


The call came a year later in 1946. when Gandhiji decided to undertake 
his famous tour of the riot-stricken areas of Naokhali. I was asked to 
come at once. The riots had broken out in several places in the country 
and there were wildly exaggerated reports of the incidents. We were 
told that thousands had been killed in Naokhali while actuaHy about 300 
had been murdered. In the Bihar riots we were told that 50.000 had 
died, while actually about 5000 had been killed. I do not want you to 
misunderstand me. I am not suggesting even for a second that killing 
of 5000 was one tenth as sinful as killing 50.000. I am only pointing ou 
that there were wildly exaggerated reports circulating about those inci¬ 
dents. 


When I went in response to the call. I found that a number of Gandhians 
were there. They all congratulated me. since I had been chosen by 
Gandhiji for a special task; I was asked to go in straight to Gandhiji. It 
was his day of silence. One day in the week he used to observe strict 
silence, and if he had to communicate with any one, he would write 
down his words on small slips of paper. I treasure many of those slips 
with me. When I went in. he wrote on a piece of paper: "I want you to 
be with me right through this tour." I was expected to translate his 
Hindi speeches into Bengali. Then he added the question, "Any diffi 
culties?" Usually my heart does not thump, but on this occasion it did 
since 1 had to muster all my courage to say what I wanted. I said, "The 
difficulty might be yours. You are a man of prayer. I have never 
prayed in life. ■ The scene is permanently etched in my memory. Next 
morning he asked me, "So you don't believe in God. Are you an agnos¬ 
tic?" I said, "I do not know. The problem whether God exists never 
came my way. I have been going about my work in the university - 
reading and writing and there has been no occasion for me to ponder 
about'the existence of God. The question has never come to me as a 
part of my life's problem". He asked, "You don't believe then in any- 
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‘^" g! D °y° u ?' I replied -As a scientist, I believe in truth." Then 
suddenly he parried me with the question "What is that?" I was taken 

aJout ' d e r: e 1 T d take " ,rUth f ° r granted ’ and had n-vr thought 
about a definition of truth. I had no definition to give. I said that truth 

7r7J to 3 Carr °‘ h " ld / before a donkey. The nearer the donkey 

was like a Ca " ; ^ " “ receded - The whole incident 

was l,ke a scene in one of Dostoevsky's novels. There we were coolly 

men U haTh ? WMle a " ar ° Und US the animal Passions of 

men had been unleashed and a violent orgy of murder and bloodshed 
was raging around. 

wh^vo Mked r 3 P L erSOnal *Are you prepared to suffer for 

what you consider to be truth?" I could not give a ready reply. Irefu- 
ed to answer the personal question; but said that one ought to be so 
prepared. Then he said. "That will do. You need not come to my 
prayer meetings. ■ y 

JhosTo 1 mi88ed ° nly tWO ° f hU prayer rnee, * n 8 8 • and my absence on 
this oerlld* I"? Wa8 r '° circum8 ‘ances beyond my control. During 
se^ him , u " Wer * pHvile « ed be near him; we used to 

dIn".MTs P o e ”° n V ' 8Prea hi ‘ mat,re88> aMend *° hi ' correspon- 

®* Vara ‘ We * k * later - °" e d ay I asked him. "Bapu. you have given us 

never tritdt**' B “‘ ,h *V day “ Y ° U haV * never talked me ab °ut Cod; 
never tried to convert me." His reply was surprising. Iam almo.i 

si®**" 8 hU * 0rd *' " J don '* reall y know «f my faith in God were true • 

thal?2 He° rd8 ; C Swi n8fr0m f Gandhiji - 1 a8kCd ' 8When Wi “ ^ kn °" 

left in m. » n ’ .w confron,ed b V death. I have little love of life 

he had not By ,hl * ,,me he was half talking to himself. He felt that 
had not complexly overcome the fear of death. Hi. religious ex- 

I".!"!* Wa " aorn *thing which could not be conveyed by talking, by dis- 

gion wa.'esse C m, n a 8 l'l 8,e W he 8 ‘ mple na ' Ura ‘ aC ' 8 °‘ hi8 Ufe ‘ His *•»«■ 
asked h,m K 1 V 3 dedlca,,on to lhe aarvice of the common man. I 

W .Nev"" at *"* * h * d — ••• 

^ilk of'm’e?^^!' He 8Urp " 8 ! d me ° ne day by asking " What d ° y°u 
ago when T l F answer I had to resort to the help of a simile. "Long 

He .no'", . J° U , Y lTOm a d ‘ 8tance ' y° u appeared like the majes 
he P I mOUn,aina - 8een afar. Now that I have had 

thlt tJ~T C T‘ ng Cl ° 8e t0 you ' Ieee thal ‘be mountain has a base, 
GandhHi bu t JU " 8 , "T" ^ Va “ ey8 ° n ,he8ide8of 'b« mountain'. » 
w«kle..es? ! U , g , h,er and 8aid ' " S ° y° u have discovered my 

a comlf r me Wha ‘ ‘ hey are? " 1 ex Pfained that his was 

complex personality and that frpm a distance one only saw the vague 
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grandeur. A nearer view gave one an opportunity to appreciate the 
various facets of his personality. He said. "Thousands of people call 
me a Mahatma. You do not think of me as a little bit of a Mahatma?" 

Sometimes his love and dedication to the service of the common man 
went to comic lengths. Once in Naokhali. Gandhiji was terribly distur¬ 
bed by a letter which had come from Delhi. He was advising Nehru to 
give up the Constituent Assembly since in his conception, an Assembly 
constituted by the British in that manner could not augur real freedom 
for the country. We would continue to be under the protection of British 
Power, whethe r represented by the English or those trained by the Eng¬ 
lish. Usually Gandhiji had terrible self-control but on receipt of this 
letter, his face flushed. He was deeply upset. As usual whenever he 
was upset, be hecame quiet and silent. As he sat that day taking hie 
meals, I was looking into the letters of the day. Every day there used 
to be dozens of letters addressed to him by all kinds of people, seeking 
his blessings. Many of these letters were disposed of by me. In the 
case of some, he would dictate the answer. In the case of a few, he 
would himself write the answers. I used to be annoyed by the frivolous 
nature of many of these letters. That day I came across a letter con¬ 
sisting of 6 foolscap pages, consisting of the outpourings of a love-lorn 
youth. A boy who was in love with a girl of some other caste, was for¬ 
bidden by his parents from marrying the girl. Obviously the boy had no 
independent livelihood of his own. Gandhiji noticed my expression as I 
read the letter and said "You seem to be annoyed." When I was about 
to throw away the letter into the waste-paper-basket where it belonged, 
he asked me "Why are you doing that? Give the letter to me." To my 
surprise. 1 found the next day that he had written a reply to the young 
man in his own handwriting. He had advised the young man to become 
independent of his father, to take up any vocation even if it be working 
as a coolie and if after two years of this experiment, he still found 
his love survived, he had Gandhiji's blessings for the marriage. 

I will narrate one other incident to illustrate the length to which his 
attention to every individual, however small the individual's problem 
may be, went in the midst of even serious political and state affairs. 
Once a meeting of the Congress Working Committee was taking place in 
Sevagram in front of Gandhiji's hut. Inside there was a Gujarati lady of 
about 60 waiting for him. Suddenly Gandhiji, in the midst of the dis¬ 
cussion went in and was heard talking on and on with the lady. Panditji 
who was outside, after several minutes became impatient and cried 
"What is Bapu doing? Here we are discussing serious problems of the 
nation and he has gone away." Sardar Vallabhai Patel counselled pa¬ 
tience and asked Panditji not to disturb Gandhiji, since he was trying to 
settle the ciuarrel between the lady and her husband. Such was the re¬ 
lative sense of values of Gandhiji. We have been discussing here for 
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the past two days the relative values but obviously to Gandhiji the high¬ 
est political problems and individual family quarrels were almost on 
the same level. 

Serivce of the lowly and the poor was his creed. In Naokhali, he learnt 
that though the Hindus were only about fourteen per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, they formed the rich aristocracy. His idea was that those who be¬ 
came rich by the toil and sweat of the poor and became engineers, doc¬ 
tors, etc. should go back to the poor and serve them. It was a sort of 
ploughing back into the society the advantages gained therefrom. Those 
who did not do this had no locus standi in the place. Once Gandhiji was 
asked whether in his free India there, was room for the upper and the 
middle classes. He replied "Yes, if they can subserve the poor." In 
his concept, the primary purpose of the State was to serve the working 
classes; and he even said once that only those who served society by 
manual labour should have the right to Vote. In these and other ideas he 
was often at variance with the official congress circles. He had perhaps 
purchased a ticket for Hardwar;but his companions were only prepared 
to go up to Delhi, and not further. 

The service of the poor was his principal faith. On such philosophical 
questions as the problem of evil, the existence of a high power etc. he 
had no specific answer. He would only say that he should reduce him¬ 
self to zero, and realize God in the poor. To quote the words of Tagore, 
the lamp burns and gives the flame. He breathed and lived for the poor. 
His whole life was like that. 

About the same time, all the members of the new cabinet of Bengal 
came to him one day and wanted to know how he was going to celebrate 
the fifteenth of August, the day of the transfer of power. Gandhiji flared 
up and said. "People are dying all over for want of food and famine is 
stalking the land. People are afraid of one another and they go about in 
great fear for their own lives. And you talk of celebrating. The only 
way of celebrating this is with a fast. ■ While the country at large was 
jubilant over the transfer of power, Gandhiji's heart was heavily laden 
with sorrow and grieved at the spectacle of famine, of misery and the 
terrible rending of the country into two and its grim consequences. 

^ the surcharged atmosphere of Calcutta those days, Gandhiji could not 
keep quiet. There was a slum area in Calcutta which was supposed to 
be full of Muslim goondas and this was connected by two bridges with 
predominantly Hindu areas. The Muslims of the locality, afraid of the 
ugly situation which was developing, had fled from the place of Mechua 
Bazar area which was comparatively a safe area for them. Gandhiji 
decided that the Hindus should be persuaded to allow the Muslims to 
come back to their houses. Some of the Hindu young men had built up 
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tio P ns by Hindus shouting that Gandhiji should go back and should 

not interfere on behalf of the Muslims in this affair. Gandhiji stopped 
in front of the crowd and told them that he wanted to talk to them and 
requested that some 2 or 4 of their representatives should come into his 
room for the purpose. When I returned to Gandhiji at 9 in the night we 
enquired of Gandhiji what had happened, he replied, "My friends are so 
gentle. They could have killed me. But I have convinced them that they 
should try to bring back the Muslims, - not the roughs, not the goondas, 

- but the genuine residents of the place and they have agreed. The 
Muslims were brought back. 


But Gandhiji was on the alert all the time. He felt that the situation was 
rather artificial and not natural. The Muslims were not leading a care¬ 
free, natural life but were only assured, because they thought they were 
under his protection. On the 31st August. 1947. riots broke out in an¬ 
other part of Calcutta, in a predominantly Muslim area. Gandhiji sug¬ 
gested that some Hindus should be courageous enough to go to the Mus¬ 
lim a reas and appeal to them. Seven or eight courageous men went 
forward, in response to his desire and some of them were killed. Among 
them was one. a very close and dear friend of mine. The widow came 
to Gandhiji. She had no tears in her eyes and Gandhiji said, "I am 
happy. I am happy that there are courageous men to lay down their 
lives thus for the sake of peace." 


The Muslims of the bustee who had been allowed earlier to come back 
to their place, came now running to Gandhiji and requested him to make 
arrangements for their being sent to the Mechua Bazar area. They 
were afraid that the Hindus would wreak vengeance on them. Gandhiji 
decided that they should go back and instructed us to seek the help of 
the Commissioner of Police. The police gave us a jeep, and a brave 
Hindu policeman. Tiwari, was in charge of the operation. The Muslims 
were gathered in a trunk and Gandhiji was in the middle of the road to 
see the car move off. Just as the vehicle began moving, there were two 
sudden bomb blasts and two human bodies were flung down on the 
ground. I ran to the scene and found the Muslims trembling like aspen. 
The police immediately surrounded the area. Among the two men killed 
was Kalu, a mason. His mother was in the crowd and she was bespat¬ 
tered with the blood of her own son, as she stood in inconsolable grief 
and terror by the side of her son's body. Gandhiji came slowly walking 
towards her and said "Tell the woman that if it was the desire of Allah 
to give her a son, : t was His will to take him away." 
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I turned to the Hindus who, in spite of the promise they had earlier 
given to Gandhijiwere responsible for the bomb blasts, and asked them. 
■What have you done?" They said. "We are extremely sorry. Two 
amongst us have done this and they have now fled. Come with us to the 
bustee. We will protect these Muslims against our own friends but only 
on one condition. We do not understand non-violence. We have weapons 
and we will protect these men with these weapons against any one. But 
you must ask the police not to interfere with us.* When I reported this 
to Gandhiji, he said, *1 am with them". I remonstrated. "What about 
non-violence, Gandhiji?" His reply was brief. "This is an order." I 
went to the police and they posted armed sentry around the place. We 
were assured by the police that nothing would happen to those men who 
had undertaken the task of protecting the Muslims. At night, I hacthe 
temerity to ask him again. "What about non-violence ?" He replied, 
"This is a moral cause and any weapon, violence or non-violence, is 
justified." Thus strangely enough the men who had collected a large 
number of bren guns, sten guns and other arms and who had no faith in 
non-violence were given an assurance by Gandhiji. 

While I was puzzled by this decision of Gandhiji. I found him busy writ¬ 
ing something. He handed over a sheaf of papers to me and asked me to 
go through them carefully and see if there was any flaw anywhere. In 
the statement, he said, "Calcutta has become insane today. The evil 
forces have taken charge of the city and the good people have all 
receded to the background. They must come forward to protect the city 
from these evil forces, or I fast unto death, if needed. " 

I would like to illustrate his attitude to two important questions, insti¬ 
tutionalised religion and the caste-system by detailing some incidents. 
Once in 1937 or early in 1938.there was a meeting of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh in a village near Puri. Among those present were Mahadev Desai 
and Kasturba Gandhi, Gandhiji's wife. One day Gandhi asked for 
Mahadev Desai, but the latter could not be found. Someone said that he 
along with Kasturba Gandhi had gone away to the temple of Puri. On 
hearing this, Gandhiji's face became flushed, his blood pressure shot 
up almost to a danger point and he had to lie down on a mat. Later in 
the day, when Mahadev Desai and Kasturba returned to the camp, they 
slunk back into the room very much like guilty school children caught 
red-handed by the school master. Gandhiji asked Kasturba, "You went 
to that temple where untouchables are not allowed. You who have been 
with me throughout my life but if you fail to realize and share my 
sorrow and concern for the untouchables what can I expect from 
others ? 

Daring hi. Naokhali tour, only on one occasion he went into a temple 
We had been told that thousand, of Hindus in the locality had been con- 
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verted into Islam. A local Peer Sahib who wanted an interview with 
Gandhiji was supposed to be responsible for mass conversions. Since 
the Peer Sahib insisted on an inverview. I fixed up the engagement and 
Gandhiji asked the Peer Sahib frankly whether he was responsible for 
these conversions. The Peer Sahib replied that he did it on humanita¬ 
rian grounds, since otherwise the Hindus would have been slaughtered 
by the furious Muslims. Gandhiji asked the Peer Sahib whether he be¬ 
lieved that this conversion, carried out under the threat of death was 
worth anything. He also declared that these men we re cowards and 
cowardice was their only religion. They had not been Hindus before the 
conversion any more than they were Muslims after the event. Such was 
his attitude to institutionalised religion. 

In 1947, power was transferred from the British and the two nations, 
India and Pakistan, came into being. Gandhiji came to Calcutta, and I 
was once again privileged to be with him. Ugly things were taking place 
in Calcutta, and the situation was fairly explosive. Mr. Suhrawardy was 
pleading with Gandhiji that he should prolong his stay in the city, since 
only he could prevent the almost impending riots. I will detail two 
memorable events which took place at this time. A representative of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, one Mr. Watson had flown to India 
with all the necessary equipment in order to record a speech from 
Gandhiji. a sort of Free India's message to the world. He pleaded with 
me and I went in to Gandhiji to convey his wish. But Gandhiji said, 
"Why should he come to me? Let him go to Jawaharlal. I have no 
message. The springs in me have dried up. " I returned to Mr. Watson 
and acquainted him with Gandhiji's message. But Watson said that 
the message would be translated into fifteen different languages and 
broadcast all over the world. When I went back to Gandhiji, and told 
him all this, he wrote on a little piece of paper "Ask him to forget that 
I know English" . 

Gandhiji had come to the conclusion that the only way in which he could 
draw out the good people to take charge of the city was by undertaking a 
fast unto death. Since it was a decision affecting the whole city, he de¬ 
sired that information must be sent to the Governor of Bengal, Shri C. 
Rajagopalacha ri and to the Chief Minister of Bengal. When they came, 

I was ordered to read this document before them. 

I distinctly recollect that scene. C. R. bluntly told Gandhiji, "You are 
taking this fast out of vanity." I was horrified on hearing this and tried 
to remonstrate. C. R. brushed me aside saying "I know how to deal with 
him." It was a war between two great giants and I could only stand 
by helplessly. The document was read out to them and when I came to 
the portion where Gandhiji said that when nausea started after three or 
four days of the fast, he would take salt, sodibicarb and sour lime, 
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C.R. said "Why sour lime? It is not an honest fast.* Gandhiji on hear- 
lng this, turned to me and said -Did I not ask you to go through the 
document carefully? C.R. is right. He knows my weaknesses. I had 
a desire to survive and that is why 'sour lime' was included." He cut 
out the two words with a pencil. 

The fast was undertaken, and in three days peace was established. The 
brenguns, sten guns and all other arms were unloaded by those who 
professed violence as their creed, at the feet of Gandhiji. His aim 
achieved, Gandhiji broke his fast and later a public meeting was held 
where a large number of people had congregated together to hear 
Gandhiji Shri Suhrawardy was present at the meeting. As the meeting 
ended and people were filing out, I heard a man passing by. murmuring 
to himself, "I could not do it today. I wanted to finish Suhrawardy today 
but the old man beats me. I couldn't do it. I couldn't. " 

That night when I touched the feet of Gandhiji, he told me, "You see 
after all it is non-violence which has won. The arms of the police 
could not protect Kalu and the other man. Today it is non-violence that 
has succeeded in overcoming the evil in man." Such, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, was his religion, his dedication to the service of the poor, and his 
earnestness to stimulate the forces of non-violence, so that it would be 
able to cope with the violence which ravaging the world. 
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INTERACTION BETWEEN THE CLERGY AND LAITY IN BUDDHISM 

by 

PROFESSOR RICHARD H. ROBINSON 


1. The Problem 

Buddhism stands in striking contrast to the other three major higher 
religions - Hinduism, Christianity and Islam - in that its earliest and 
canonical institutions do not include a secular clergy. The bhikshus are 
not a class set apart primarily to minister to the religious needs of the 
general community as are the Brahmans, Christian priests and minis¬ 
ters, Muslim maulvis and Jewish rabbis. Nevertheless, from the ear¬ 
liest times the bhikshu-sangha and the lay community, (including the 
upasaka-sangha) have required each other's services and have existed 
in mutual dependence. Nowadays, lay communities in Buddhist coun¬ 
tries have less demand for certain of the bhikshus' services, while 
those traditional services for which the demand seems to be growing 
are those for which the monks are on the whole least adequately 
trained. In virtually all Buddhist revival movements to date, laymen 
have borne the major initiative in the first phases, though a typical 
second-phase development is that a section of the bhikshu-sangha be¬ 
comes reformed and revitalized under lay stimulus. Will the bhikshu 
continue to be necessary (other than in a ceremonial, ornamental capa- 
city), or will his remaining functions be appropriated by lay minis- 
trants? Will the Japanese pattern of married clergy and community- 
temples spread to regions now dominated by the monastic sangha ? Will 
the classic type of bhikshu-sangha wither away as it falls out of demand 
or are appropriated by rival officiants? Or will it become a small, 
economically independent contemplative order, marginal to the reli¬ 
gious concerns of the greater community? 

2. Main features of the early canonical pattern 

The monastic rule prohibited the bhikshu from performing a long list of 
quasi-clerical services such as divination, and from practising medi¬ 
cine or any other welfare activity for remuneration. The clear intent 
was to minimize the range of services provided to the laity, restricting 
it purely to those which resulted from the bhikshu's character as a 
holy man worthy of offerings. The occasions of inter-action between 
monks and laity were restricted and formalized, so as to minimize the 
danger of temptation to the monk. There was great emphasis on eti¬ 
quette, and the monk was constrained not to offer his services unless 
they were solicited. Thus relations between laymen and monks were 
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canalized, 

solemnity, 


narrowed and intensified. They were invested 
at once heightened and deprived of intimacy. 


with formal 


The early theory was that the layman should offer armsa-d ana (donat on 
If material goods) while the bhikshu offered sharma-dp. Just as the 
hilfaTw. State was superior to the household state, dharma-da na was 
super b to all other forms of dana. The bhikshus were custodtans of 
an orally transmitted canon, andof the repertory of trad.tional explana- 
ations. The layman was not supposed to expound the dharma, and he 
was to be taught only those portions of it which suited-his condition - 
dana , sila, svarga , the vanity of kama. and the blessedness of abandon¬ 
ing kama . 


In due course, as the use of writing made the scriptures more widely 
accessible and as a literate laity emerged, laymen did start expound¬ 
ing the dharma . We find vivid representations -of lay preachers in the 
Dharmodgata episode of the Astasahas rika Prajnapa ram ita Sutra and in 
the Vimalakirti-nirdesa Sutra . Both men were sresthins, conspicuous¬ 
ly wealthy and boldly contemptuous of the monk's claim to monopoly. 
These passages in the S utras probably date from the first or second 
century A. D. The roughly contemporary Upasaka-sila-sutra stipu¬ 
lates that the householder bodhisattva may preach the dharma to other 
householders, but not to bhikshus; Vimalakirti, though, unabashedly 
corrects and admonishes the most saintly bhikshus in front of other 
laymen and novices. At this point, Buddhism might well have developed 
an institutionalized secular clergy. That it apparently did not do so is 
due to several causes: that the prestige of the bhikshu-sangha was 
strong enough to sustain its claims to monopoly, that the special com¬ 
bination of literacy, affluence and piety among the laity was too rare or 
sporadic, and that the bhikshu-sangha was simply more competent to 
perform the full range of services that the laity required. 


3. The growth of secondary services and weakening of the primary 
bonds between bhikshus and laity 

The Chinese monastic system as it was as late as 1947, shows most of 
the secondary developments w'hich call for notice here. There was 
sharp distinction between large public temples, with twenty-five to five 
hundred monks, and small private or community temples, with one to 
five monks. The public temples generally maintained strict discipline, 
ran programmes of doctrinal instruction, and practised meditation ri¬ 
gorously. Their economic base was land-holding. They were on the 
whole good landlords, and increased their holdings through frugality 
and wise investment of the surplus. They spent next to no time on litur¬ 
gical or instructional services for the laity, with whom their ties were 
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very distant indeed. The small temples varied greatly in the rigor of 
their discipline, the habits and interests of their monks, and the close¬ 
ness of their relations with the laity. Some were occupied by semi¬ 
literate monks who made their living chiefly chanting sutras at fune- 
rals, sickbeds and memorial services. Others were cosy retreats for 
literate gentlemen who devoted their time to study and aesthetic refine¬ 
ment while living off the rent from the monastery lands. In both cases, 
the original exchange of material support for spiritual instruction had 
disappeared. *On the one hand, the sutra - reciter was simply marketing 
his liturgical wares. On the other, the monk of leisure had no strong 
organic ties with the community at all. 

4. The present state and future prospects 

A significant common factor in the Japanese and Vietnamese situations 
is that the most vital sections of the Sangha are the small community- 
temples which sustain organic ties with the laity primarily through pro¬ 
viding liturgical services. By themselves, these bhikshus (Vietnam) or 
bosan (Japan) lack the learning and the social initiative to undertake a 
revival movement. But in both cases they have proved receptive to 
whatever leadership has appealed to them. In Japan, the highly con- 
tralized bureaucratic sects have chosen the line of academic education 
for the temple in-charges, thus producing a clergy of scholars and half¬ 
scholars but not a spiritually and socially dynamic one. In Vietnam, 
lay leadership iind an infusion of education have transformed the bhik- 
shu-sangha into a progressive nationalist religious movement, strongly 
committed to providing moral fibre and welfare leadership for the com¬ 
munity, but as yet weakly interested in the canonical monastic goals of 
vipasyana and dhyana, mystic insight and trance. This Sangha is vital, 
successful, ascetic but devoted primarily to humanistic, worldly ame¬ 
lioration. 

A third case in point is the fledgling British sangha . Over the last de¬ 
cade, more than a dozen young Britishers have taken Theravada upa- 
sampada. At present, several of them are working in England, and what 
for long looked like an ineffectual movement, is now showing signs of 
cohesion, seriousness and growth. Whether or not monasticism is ne¬ 
cessary in the European context, commitment is, and the best of these 
young bhikshus are clearly committed. They thus afford an example to 
the laity. Significantly, the British monks stress the equality of the 
upasaka-sangha and are more interested in servingthe laity than in en¬ 
hancing the dignity of their own state. 
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ISLAMIC LAW AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

by 

DR. HANS KRUSE 


For a political scientist.it is sometimes interesting to look at the legal 
systems which various human societies have produced as the provisions 
of the Law generally embody the pertaining society's ima’ge of the de¬ 
sirable order of social facts and relationships. It is in no way a legal¬ 
istic approach to politics if we say that a legal system, apart from its 
juridical value, represents the officially accepted ideas of a given 
society regarding its social order "as it ought to be". From this point 
of view. Law acquires the character of a kind of master-plan which in 
some cases (as e. g. in the case of the laws of religious communities) 
may give genuine expression to the ideals shared by all but some ec¬ 
centric members of the society; in others,it may rather be the ideal of 
the dominant forces within the society - majority, elite, oligarchic 
groups or autocrats - who seek to impose it on the whole. Usually 
these legal ideas are concerned with the internal sphere of a given 
society and envisage the relations between individual members of that 
society (civil law) or, else, between the society as a whole and its mem¬ 
bers in their individual capacity (public law). In very rare instances 
only we find, in the internal law of a body-politic, legal rules which are 
meant to govern the society's conduct towards other autonomous socie¬ 
ties in which the guiding ideas regarding the desirable order of inter- 
society or inter-group or, in modern terminology, international rela¬ 
tions are embodied. Islamic Law is one of these rare instances. 

Writers on legal theory usually refer to normative phenomena of the 
aforementioned type as "municipal law on external relations". Zorn, a 
German jurist of the late 19th century, who denied the existence of an 
International Law above sovereign States and binding upon them, coined 
the more appropriate term "Aussenstaatsrecht" which has so far not 
found an adequate translation into English. Zorn's ideas on "Aussen¬ 
staatsrecht" were based on the monistic doctrine of law; it was not an 
empiric approach. To him, what looked like a universal International 
Law, was nothing but a multitude of independent "municipal laws on 
external relations", observed by national governments of their own 
accord, which by some fortunate development have come to coincide to 
a large extent and to make up for congruous rules of conduct of almost 
all the States constituting the Community of Nations. This theory can, 
of course, not be discussed here. 

Historically, it may, however, be considered as an established fact 
that in the absence of the concept of International Law proper autono- 
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mous entities actually frame the rules for their conduct towards others 
themselves if at all they find it necessary to base their external rela¬ 
tions on some sort of legal standards. An attempt to apply this empiric 
principle in actual practice has, during this century, been undertaken by 
the Russian scholar, Korowin after the coming into existence of the 
Communist regime in the Soviet Union. Starting from the assumption 
that Law presupposes the existence of a community to which it belongs, 

i. e. International Law presupposes a community of states, he conclu¬ 
ded that no International Law could exist to govern the relations be¬ 
tween Communist and Capitalist States as ideologically no community 
was possible between them. The gap would have to be filled by a uni¬ 
lateral Soviet law on external relations on municipal character. Koro- 
win's reasoning was. however, later on rejected by the political leader¬ 
ship of the country. 

As a matter of fact, the theory of the Soviet jurist was not so revolu¬ 
tionary as it appeared to be. We have already mentioned that History 
provides sufficient material to the effect that human societies in a state 
of unrelatedness determine the standards of their conduct towards 
others unilaterally. Medieval Christianity, for instance, which has 
finally given birth to the present universal International Law originally 
developed its legal rules for mutual conduct, binding upon autonomous 
political entities, only with regard to relations between Christian 
States. The domain of Christian (or European) International Law did, 
not until 1856, extend beyond the limits of the underlying ideological 
community. No law other than (in this respect very few) the commands 
of their own religion was to govern the dealings of Christian States with 
the non-Christian outer world. Whilst peace and order were to be the 
normal state of relations inside the community, war the exception, no 
such rule applied to their conduct towards people outside. In this res¬ 
pect the Christian Family of Nations was, by the way, the true succes¬ 
sor of the Roman Empire and the Greek Commonwealth of City-States 
dealing with the surrounding world of the Barbarians'. 


The reasoning of the classical Muslim jurists regarding the legal stan¬ 
dards for the behaviour of the Islamic body-politic towards the non- 
Muslim outer world with which we are concerned here starts from the 
same principle of fundamental unrelatedness and natural hostility to 
which we have just referred. No community can exist between auto¬ 
nomous groups of Believers and Unbelievers, and thus no common legal 
order binding upon both of them is imaginable. But unlike Christian 
theologians and jurists, the Muslim Fuqaha* did not leave the conduct of 
their society in this respect to the almost unlimited discretion of the 
rulers. On the contrary, they set out to elaborate the most sophistica- 
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ted system of unilateral "municipal law on external relations" which 
has come to the fore in the history of mankind. 


Books on Fiqh in most cases contain chapters bearing the title "Siyar" 
which are usually being neglected by students of Islamit Law. These 
chapters deal with the views of the jurists regarding the external re¬ 
lations of the Islamic body-politic as derived from the four sources of 
Law viz. Qur'an, sunna, ijma 1 and qiyas. I think there is no need for 
me here to dwell on the doctrine of the sources of Law (usul al-fiqh) in 
Islam. It may. however, be appropriate to say a few words about the 
term "siyar". Grammatically this Arabic word is the plural of "sira" 
which has the meaning of "conduct", "procedure", "way of acting". The 
expression "as-sira fi fulanin", usually given by Arab lexicographers 
as an illustration of the term, may be translated as "the way of acting 
towards (or against) somebody". Outside the legal field the term "siyar" 
denotes either biographical accounts dealing with the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad or more or less legendary narrations on the wars waged by 
the Prophet and his Companions against the Unbelievers, glorifying their 
heroic deeds and achievements. Disseminated and transmitted from 
generation to generation during the pre-literary period by professional 
story-tellers (qussas), both types of siyar found later on their most in¬ 
triguing literary expression in Ibn Hisham's famous book "Al-maghazi 
wa's-siyar". During the time of the change-over from the Umayyad to 
the Abbasid period the so far exclusively narrative "siyar" acquired a 
new meaning: that of an exposition of the commendable ways of acting 
towards the Unbelievers for the present and the future. The memories 
of the glorious past were converted into normative instructions. How 
this process which is part of the formation of Islamic Law in general 
took place is not to be described here. Goldziher and later on Schacht 
have done their best to clarify this development. As far as the "siyar" 
are concerned.it may be said that the Fathers of Islamic jurisprudence 
considered the knowledge of the commendable past practice in dealing 
with the non-Muslims indispensable for the future conduct of the Islamic 
body-politic. The transformation of the accounts of the past into Law 
was accomplished during the early Abbasid period. The Syrian jurist 
al-Auza'i (155 H./774 A. D.) seems to have been the first to usher in 
this development. His "Siyar al-Auza'i" written shortly before the 
advent of the Abbasids actually stand on the dividing line between nar¬ 
rative and law. After his Abu Hanifa appears to have used the term 
siyar" for the first time in a strict legal sense drawing his factual in¬ 
formation from Sha'bi as an authority amongst the narrators. His dis¬ 
ciple, Muhammad al-Shaybani completed the transformation of the 
siyar" from stories about the glorious old practice into legal norms 
for future conduct. His "Siyar al-kabir" which have come down to us 
through the commentary of al-Sarakhsi (483 H./l090 A. D. ) entitled 
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■Sharh as-siyar al-kabir "have been called by modern scholars "un 
vertiable traite de droit international", and the famous Austrian orien¬ 
talist, Hammer von Purgstall has gone so far as to bestow upon Imam 
Muhammad the honorary title of "Hugo Grotius of the Muslims". 

In the works of the Fuqaha' the Islamic "municipal law on external re¬ 
lations" as embodied in the "siyar" does not occupy any place of promi¬ 
nence. It is treated as part of the Laws of Islam of equal importance 
with any other subject. In some works it shows up sandwiched between 
the chapters on highway robbery and usurpation of property; in others 
between those dealing with theft and the status of foundlings. This is 
perhaps the most convincing representation of a monistic doctrine of 
Law which characterizes "Aussenstaatsrecht" as a genuine part of the 
law of the land'. 

Nevertheless the "siyar n embody the legal world view of the Muslim 
jurists. What their world looks like may be described in a brief out¬ 
line: The territory occupied by the human species is basically divided 
in two realms, the Realm of Islam (Dar al-Islam) and the Realm of Un¬ 
belief (Dar al-Kufr or Dar al-Harb). Between the two the normal state 
of affairs is that of unrelatedness and natural hostility. The community 
of Muslims, the Umma, living in the Dar al-Islam has an unrelinquish- 
able ideological claim against the non-Muslim outer world for terri¬ 
torial expansion or, at least, suzerainty, expressed in the principle of 
Jihad. Inside the Dar al-Islam everything is ordered by divine Law, 
outside is the domain of mere factual relationships and violence. Pro¬ 
perty within the Realm of Islam, for instance, is a right sanctioned by 
God as a legitimate means of subsistence for those who believe in him 
and live in this world for the purpose of executing his supreme will. 
Within the Realm of Unbelief it would, however, be a mere fact based 
on the ability of a person to defend what he has against usurpation by 
others. Lawlessness prevails in the Dar al-Kufr, and if there are pro¬ 
visions in force which the Unbelievers consider to make up for their 
legal system these are only the manifestations of the ability of one or 
some amongst them (in case of monarchies or oligarchies) to exert 
power over the rest and to make them conform to their arbitrary com¬ 
mands. From the point of view of Islamic Law these laws do not exist 
in the legal sense. 

The central idea determining the eventual relations of the Islamic 
body-politic with this world of facts and legal indifference is the princi¬ 
ple of "jihad" already referred to before. Jihad, usually somewhat 
liberally described as "Holy War", means "exertion of an effort", i. e. 
of an effort to expand the rule of the divine laws of Islam over ever- 
’.ncreasing parts of the world either by conversion of the Unbelievers 
or by their submission under Muslim suzerainty. War for this purpose 
is the extreme form of "jihad" which the Islamic body-politic is bound 
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the parties to it do not act under the same legal order, but make their 
corresponding declarations each under their own laws and in the man- 
n * r . Prescribed b Y these. The Muslim authority concerned would be 
obliged by the divine commands of the Shari'a to keep the promises 
made therein whilst e.g. a Christian counterpart would invoke the name 
of Jesus Christ to make his promises binding upon himself. Muslim 
s jurists are, of course, primarily concerned with the pre-requisites for 
and the validity of the declarations made by the Muslim party under 
Islamic Law. They demand observance of certain prescribed formulae, 
stipulation of some indispensable conditions (e. g. non-extradition of 
Muslims from the Dar al-Islam) and above all an opening for the even¬ 
tual resumption of hostilities under the principle of jihad. Hanafi jurists 
claim that the muwada'a should at least be unilaterally terminable by 
the Muslims whilst Shafiites do not approve of treaties extending over a 
period of more than ten years because of the precedent set by the Pro¬ 
phet when concluding the treaty of Hudaibiya. In any case, according to 
the views of the Fuqaha' the Islamic body-politic is allowed to enter 
into a muwada'a with a group of Unbeliever s only if these cannot just as 
well be converted to Islam or subdued without grave risk for the Mus¬ 
lim community. Even then they considered it laudable if the Muslim 
leaders made an attempt to impose, by the stipulations of the treaty, 
somewhat more cumbersome obligations on their non-Muslim counter¬ 
parts than those which they accepted for themselves in order to main¬ 
tain at least a token superiority for Islam. This shows that the estab¬ 
lishment of treaty relations with autonomous non-Muslim entities was 
envisaged by them as a compromise and a concession to political reali¬ 
ties. Nevertheless practice throughout the centuries to follow made the 
institute of muwada's the most important instrument in shaping the ex¬ 
ternal relations of the Islamic State. 

The legal effect of the muwada'a, apart from establishing regular rela¬ 
tions for a certain period, was that the territory occupied by the non- 
Muslim counterparts was temporarily carved out from the Dar al-Harb 
and given a different status: that of Dar as-Sulh or Dar al-Muwada'a, 
i. e. Realm of Covenant. Actual hostility was suspended and unrelated¬ 
ness gave way to such relations as were provided for in the treaty. The 
existing order of things and relations in the Realm of Covenant was now 
recognized as being of legal importance. From the point of view of 
Islamic Law, the territory in question emerged from the ocean of legal 
indifference which surrounded the Muslim World. Really intriguing are 
the meticulous speculations of Muslim jurists regarding the status 
of slaves imported into the Dar al-Islam from the Realm of Covenant. 

In case these had been enslaved by their countrymen before the mu¬ 
wada'a came into force, they would retain this status, no matter 
whether it was imposed upon them in accordance with the law of the 
land or not. If they had, however, been enslaved after this date Mus- 
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to resort to in case its strength is sufficient and other means of pro- 
motingthe ideological claim of Islam (like verbal invitations to em- 
brace the Muslim creed or to submit to Muslim rule) have failed. Other¬ 
wise missionary activities, economic pressure, strengthening of the 
Muslim power, frontier skirmishes and the like may suffice as a fulfil¬ 
ment of the duty of jihad incumbent on the umma as a whole (fard al- 
kifaya). 

Once war occurs it is regulated, in the same way as any other Muslim 
activities, by divine instructions laid down in the Shari'a. Theoreti¬ 
cally this would lead to a certain mitigation of warfare, otherwise un¬ 
known in the Medieval world, and it is this phenomenon which has so 
far caught the imagination of most of the non-Muslim writers on the 
subject. We shall not go into this matter as it is of relatively minor 
importance in the context of the Islamic doctrine of external relations 
with which we are concerned. 

What interests us is how other than hostile relations could at all be es¬ 
tablished between the Realm of Islam and the non-Muslim outer world, 
overcoming the gap between the domain of law and the domain of facts 
and violence and setting aside the principle of jihad. The legal device 
Muslim jurists resorted to in this connection is to be found in the insti¬ 
tute of "aman"; an islamicization of the pre-Islamic Bedouin institute 
of jiwar. Aman, in principle, means the acceptance of a stranger to a 
community as a client, comprising the granting of safety and protection 
for his life and property. 

Under an "aman" a non-Muslim individual from the Dar al-Kufr could 
be admitted to travel or to do business within the Dar al-Islam as a 
Musta'min. His person and belongings were protected by the Laws of 
Islam during the duration of his authorized stay in Muslim territory 
(aman mu'aqqat). On the other hand, whole non-Muslim communities 
could be included in the Realm of Islam as Dhimmis without conversion 
under a grant of safety and protection for eternity (aman mu'abbad). 
Muslim jurists, moreover, made use of this institute of aman to develop 
a doctrine of international treaties which actually brought the necessi¬ 
ties of political practice in line with the requirements of the Shari'a. 
Starting from the assumption that also non-Muslims in the Dar al-Kufr 
would reciprocate the Muslim practice and eventually grant safety and 
protection to Muslim individuals travelling in their territory, or even 
to groups of Muslims residing permanently therein, they did not see 
any reason why "aman" should not also be granted mutually and collec¬ 
tively to each other by the Islamic body-politic and certain autonomous 
non-Muslim entities. This device of an exchange of "aman" under sti¬ 
pulated conditions between the umma and a non-Muslim State has been 
introduced r to Islamic Law under the name of muwada'a (also musalaha 
or mu'ahad?}. The muwada'a is npt a treaty in the strict legal sense as 
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lims would be obliged to investigate whether this had been done in har¬ 
mony with the legal provisions usually observed in the country concer¬ 
ned. Unless this was so, they were to be set free or returned to their 
homeland. Still more examples could be given as to how the institute of 
muwada'a was deemed to bestow legal importance upon facts and cir¬ 
cumstances existing outside the Realm of Islam. This brief survey is, 
however, not the right place to enlarge upon the subject. 

When the Ottoman Empire secured admission to the European Family 
of Nations through the Treaty of Paris in 1856 this meant that the lead¬ 
ing Muslim Power of the time officially abandoned the "siyar" as stan¬ 
dards for its international conduct and accepted instead the validity of 
European International Law which had originally developed as a legal 
system regulating the relations between Christian States. Only about 
thirty years ago, in 1825, a Turkish version of as-Sarakhsi's "Sharh 
as-siyar al-kabir" had been printed in Istanbul*. We do not know much 
about the internal discussions which must have accompanied the deci¬ 
sion of the Ottoman authorities to join the community of European 
States. In view of the obvious deterioration of Muslim power there was 
hardly any other choice left to them. During the ensuing period of 
European world hegemony other Muslim and non-Christian States fol¬ 
lowed suit, and besides the "siyar" also other "municipal laws of external 
relations" produced by various civilizations fell into oblivion, giving 
way to the new concept of a universal International Law binding upon the 
worldwide community of sovereign States. 

Why then do we consider research on that part of Islamic Law which 
deals with the external relations of the Muslim body-politic to be of 
interest to political scientists of the 20th century? First of all, I think 
that it is worthwhile because it reveals, in the language of law, a typi¬ 
cal approach to the subject of external relations based on an ideological 
claim for superiority and expansion. Nowhere else have all the conclu¬ 
sions from this basic idea been drawn as consequently as in the works 
of the Muslim Fuqaha*. The particular world view which transpires 
from the "siyar" may re-occur - and has already to a certain extent 
occasionally re-occurred - in international relations. Ideological States 
believing in their Messianic mission in this world may at any time 
adopt a similar attitude towards others, even if they do not convert this 
attitude into Law. 

Secondly, legal ideas which have come into existence as a corollary of 
a still persisting civilization and have moreover formed part of beliefs 
accepted by a large portion of mankind are, in my opinion, not likely to 
just vanish away completely even if they have been dislodged as Law 
proper. The image of a desirable order as expressed through them 
may survive as a psychological force or, at least, as an ideal standard 
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by which - consciously or subconsciously - the realities of this imper¬ 
fect world are measured and judged. This, of course, would not be 
without a certain influence on the views and attitudes of those concer¬ 
ned. Future research may find out whether this assumption holds true 
or not. 

Thank you'.' 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN AN AMERICAN VILLAGE 

by 

SURAJIT SINHA 


INTRODUCTION 


In August 1953, I spent about a month in a City in Michigan to parti¬ 
cipate in an orientation programme called "Experiment in International 
Living . Ten Indian Fulbright students were distributed to ten 
American families to get oriented to the American Way of Life Just 
as we were absorbing the impressive display of material and civic 
achievements of the community we also noticed, to our great surprise 
hat nearly all of our host families were devout church goers. They 
were meticulous in praying over the breakfast and dinner tables My 
hostess took special trouble to take me to the First Methodist Church 
every Sunday to listen to the sermons. 

Later on, as I struggled through my post-graduate studies at North¬ 
western University during 1953-56. I occasionally reflected on why and 
how formal religion persisted so vigorously in the most technologically 
advanced country in the world. This does not quite fit in with the theo- 
ut c e *P ectati °™ of the early positivists like Comte or evolutionists 
like Spencer and Tylor. The ideas of Max Weber and Durkheim also 
came to my mind - that religion was perhaps supporting this-worldly 
commercial and civic values and also contributing to social cohesion. 

1 was looking for an opportunity to examine the situation first-hand in 
the field. I sought an American village with a fairly stable core popu¬ 
lation, with clear evidence of economic affluence and a fair balance 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. It was desirable that the 
population size be within 5.000 so that much of the village life could be 
irectly visible, or at least, be easily approached. I found such a com¬ 
munity which I shall call ■Mapletown", in the Midwest. 

With my family I moved into a big house with a telephone, television, 
automatic dishwasher, refrigerator, deepfreeze, power mower, etc., 
ocated in the predominantly lower-middle class section. I became a 
member of the local chapter of the Kiwanis Club. We stayed for about 
. months from June 5 1963 until September 5. 1963. I revisited the 
town alone for about two weeks in May, 1964. 

HOW THE DATA WERE COLLECTED 

n he religioU8 ard related 8 «'*lar behaviour as 
* although 1 collected the bulk of my data through informally 
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guided conversation and openended questionnaires. Responses were 
often tape recorded. In framing the questionnaires, my respondents 
tolerated my ignorance of their religious belief and practices as a Hindu 
foreigner and this considerably helped my probing of their minds. I 
also did a survey of about 10* of the families of Mapletown I occa¬ 
sionally asked selected informants for guided tours of their village and 
tried to follow their mental charts of the community. 


Our coming as foreigners gave us easy access to some of the marginal 
people who were somewhat critical of the community, such as the Negro 
leaders of the local chapter of the N.A.A.C.P., a local newspaper re¬ 
porter who claimed to be an atheist and the few agnostics. In theologi¬ 
cal discussion with the local ministers, my posing of the contrastive 
alternatives from the Hindu theological background stimulated conver- 
sation. 


MAPLETOWN 

Mapletown became an incorporated village in 1859. The pioneering 
families were all from the eastern states and Protestant denomina¬ 
tions. They worked hard, cleared large farmlands, built decent com¬ 
modious houses, and lived in an atmosphere of well being, (although 
lacking the gadgets that go with contemporary affluence). 

Prior to 1900 there was little fruit farming, but from 1910 to 1920 
acreage in grapes increased enormously and Mapletown is now re¬ 
garded as an important grape center. A good part of this change may 
be attributed to the migration of Southern European ethnic groups who 
were accustomed to grape growing in their homeland. Today the town¬ 
ship has a population of about 4,939, of whom 1967 live in rural areas 
while the village has about 2,970 people. 

Beside Protestant Americans, there is also a fair proportion of ethnic 
groups, nearly all belonging to the Catholic church. Of these, the Irish 
arc no longer distinguishable from the Protestants. The other groups 
are: Poles, Italians, Slovaks and Croatians. There are also 3 Jewish 
families, all shopowners, and about a dozen Negro families, living 
mostly in the rural area. 

Of about 1,245 families in Mapletown township, about 1/4 live mainly 
or subsidiarily on farming. The rest live on labour, business, service, 
professions and industries. As the major industries in this township 
are connected with the processing of farm products, the non-farming 
section of the population keeps close track of what is happening to the 
farmers. About 100 family heads of the village commute daily to an 
industrial city about 18 miles aw^y. 
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To a person coming from India, Mapletown has no other characteristics 
of a ■village" than its population size. It has all the modern amenities: 
electricity, telephone, television, radio, super-markets, automatic 
laundry, hotels, and restaurants. Within the last 30 years, the village 
has developed industries; it has 3 wineries, 2 juice processing com¬ 
panies, 2 canning companies, 2 fish bait companies, 1 electronics 
factory, 1 plaiting company, 1 fruit packaging company, 1 cement pro¬ 
ducts company, 1 notebook and looseleaf binder company and 1 dairy 
processing plant. About 1,700 people are employed by these concerns. 


2 men in their guided tour of the village tried to impress upon me that 
class structure is not very visible in the residential pattern and that 
there is really "no rich man towering above others in the village". The 
majority fall within the income range of #4,000-10,000 per year. 


Mr. D. , the leading drugstore owner of Mapletown gave a breakdown of 
the class structure of the township population as follows: 


Level 1: 
Level 2: 


Level 3 
Level 4 
Level 5 
Level 6 

Level 7: 


Industry leaders and owners: about #100,000 or more 
Doctors, dentists and lawyers: #15-70,000 
Automobile dealers : #15-40,000 

Outstanding farmers : #10-30,000 

Salesmen, insurance agents, etc.: #10-30,000 
Teachers: #4-10,000; medium farmers: #4-10,000 
Skilled industrial workers: #4-8,000 
Small farmers, unskilled industrial labourers, 
store clerks, retired people: #2-4,000 
Transient labourers: #2,000 


Mr. D. estimated that about 3/4 of the population of the township would 
belong to levels 4-6. 

Nearly all the families from levels 1-5 had electricity, central heating, 
car, refrigerator, television, and at least 1 radio. Most of these items 
were also available in level 6, only a few not having a telephone. In 
level 7, telephones become rare and even television is missing in a 
number of families, and the car is usually dilapidated. 

Within the upper 5 levels, variations come in: the size of the house and 
its lawn; lake frontage; type and number of cars; number of television 
• ets and radios; possession of special items like record player, piano 
or organ, tape recorder, expensive camera, power mower; quality of 
cutlery and china; number of dresses etc. A summer trip to Florida 
for the retired has recently become a common symbol of prestige, 
widely shared by people from levels 1-4. A pleasure trip to Europe is 
becoming common for the younger wealthy group belonging to levels 
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1-3. A private swimming pool and horses for the children are also 
marks of economic distinction. 

With the rising income level, increased consumption, and growth of 
industries, the society is aware that it is affluent, compared to its past 
and especially compared to other countries. However, the lower 
classes, from level 5 down, are aware that they are not influential in 
the community. They are outside the prestige churches and the pres¬ 
tige clubs. Although organizations like the voluntary Fire Department, 
American Legion, Masonic Lodge and Knights of Columbus tend to blur 
class lines, the lower classes are involved in a lesser number of social 
activities such as bridge clubs, boating f hunting, and golfing. The mar¬ 
ginal position of these people who come close to The Other American 
has, of course, important bearing upon their religious behavior (Har¬ 
rington 1962). They cither do not go to church at all or go the "emo¬ 
tional" ones that ensure the coming of the Lord and the inheritance of 
the earth by the meek. 

THE CHURCHES AND THE PRIESTS 

Every Friday, the local newspaper publishes a Durkheimean statement: 
"Strong Church makes strong communities". The theme is further 
elaborated by giving 4 standard reasons for supporting the church. 

The church is the greatest faith on earth for the building of character 
and good citizenship. It is a storehouse of spiritual values. Without a 
strong Church, neither democracy nor civilization can survive. There 
are four sound reasons why every person should attend services regu¬ 
larly and support the church. These are: (1) For his own sake (2) For 
his children's sake (3) For the sake of his community and nation 
(4) For the sake of the Church itself which needs his moral and ma¬ 
terial support. Plan to go to Church daily and read your Bible. The 
full page announcement includes church service notices for 11 churches 
in the township: St. Mary's Catholic, St. Mark's Episcopal, First 
Presbyterian, First Methodist, Trinity Lutheran, First Baptist, Chris¬ 
tian (Disciples of Christ), Assembly of God, Full Gospel Pentecostal, 
Seventh Day Adventist and Jehovah's Witness. 

The 1-page messages are sponsored every week by 23 industries and 
business establishments in Mapletown. They include a weekly pictorial 
feature with a lengthy moral message obtained through a national ad¬ 
vertising service: 

"Our Mightiest Hour : Rockets have a certain thrust — and no more. 
Nuclear bombs have a certain explosive force — and no more. Every 
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powerful device on which man depends for military defence or scienti¬ 
fic advance is limited in its energy. 

But faith has no limits. It is constantly confident and courageous - 
because its resources cannot be exhausted. Today, significantly, one 
of the essential elements of survival in which our stockpile dwarfs the 
Russians is Faith. Khruschev has no secret installation to match the 
thrust and force generated in the souls of our people by our hundreds 
and thousands of churches. 

Think on these things as we worship together next Sunday morning, our 
mightiest hour*. " 

The above church service announcement says much about the place of 
formal religion in the community; (a) It is generally felt that church¬ 
going generates the requisite individual and social ethics that support 
■democracy" and "civilization", which are identical; (b) The business 
world is behind the church; (c) There is considerable tolerance, on a 
formal level, of the various churches, denominations and sects; and 
(d) Religious life in the small communities is guided by a nationwide 
network of mass communication. 

Yet, the village president and the village clerk, 2 important leaders of 
the community, are not church members. Both of them are highly re¬ 
garded by the community not only for their official position and effici¬ 
ency, but also for their general uprightness. In other words, the people 
do not feel that church-going is an essential indicator of normal con¬ 
duct. About 1/4 of the adult population of the village are not members 
of any church and another 1/4 are not regular churchgoers. The bulk 
of the unchurched come from the low income groups. These unchurched 
people, however, believe in God and want a minister to preside over 
their funeral ceremony. 

6 of the most important churches of Mapletown — Methodist, Presby¬ 
terian, First Baptist, Christian, Episcopal and Catholic — were estab¬ 
lished between 1835 and 1872. The other 5 churches were built since 
World War II. With one exception, all of these latecomers are funda¬ 
mentalist churches. 

The class structure of the churches is fairly explicit in broad terms 
except for the Roman Catholic Church which includes a wide spectrum, 
from industrialists to unskilled factory workers and farm laborers, but 
very few professionals. In terms of economic status, the Protestant 
churches may be arranged in the following order from the high to low; 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, Christian, Lutheran, Baptist, 
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Seventh Day Adventist. Assembly of God and Pentecostal. The members 
of the first 5 churches are predominantly middle class while the last 
4 churches recruit members mainly from the lower classes and are 
fundamentalist. The Jehovah's Witness church seems to stand apart 
and is rather unpredictable; although it is predominantly of the lower- 
middle class, one also finds stray members from the upper-middle 
class group. 


The leaders of all the above churches claim to welcome Negroes but 
they are found only in the Baptist, Episcopal, Roman Catholic and 
Jehovah's churches. 


The population of the various churches of Mapletown is given ip 
Table 1. 


Thus numerically St. Mary's Catholic Church is the largest single 
church group in the township covering about 1/3 of the families, but the 
9 Protestant churches together from a larger number, i.e., 506 
families (40. 68). Within the Protestant churches the standard churches 
have the bulk of the membership, the fundamentalist including only 
4.58% of the families. It may be mentioned here that only about 12 
families of the village proper belong to the fundamentalist churches. 
The unchurched include about 25% of the total number of families. 

The Ministers of the various churches in Mapletown have a number of 
conventional categories for describing the basis characteristics of 
churches: "high" (ritualistic and formal) and "low" (informal), "con¬ 
servative" (accepting literal interpretation of the Bible) and "liberal" 
(willing to reinterpret the letters of the scripture in terms of the spirit 
of modern times), "emotional" and "rational" and so on. There is also 
the usual distinction between the fundamentalists and the standard de¬ 
nominations. The fundamentalists are noted for their disregard of 
ritual symbolism, emotional exuberance in songs and sermons, literal 
interpretation of the Bible, belief in miraculous experiences like 
speaking in tongues and divine healing, strict rules of abstention and 
excessive aversion to Catholicism. 


By collating the views of the ministers with my observations on their 
religious services, the churches of Mapletown may be arranged in a 
variety of continua: 


A. Formalistic-Information 

(1) Catholic; (2) Episcopal; (3) Lutheran; (4) Presbyterian; Methodist, 
and Christian; (5) Baptist; (6) Assembly of God; Seventh Day Adventist 
and Pentecostal. 
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B. Ritualistic-Rational 


(1) Catholic; (2) Episcopal; (3) Lutheran; (4) Christian; and (5) Presby¬ 
terian, and Methodist. (The fundamentalist churches such as Assembly 
of God, Seventh Day Adventist, etc. fall outside the continua since they 
are neither ritualistic nor rational). 

C. Cold-Hot 

(1) Presbyterian and Methodist; (2) Christian; (3) Baptist and Lutheran: 
(4) Seventh Day Adventist; (5) Assembly of God; and (6) Pentecostal. 
(The Catholic Church, although lacking the emotional exuberance of the 
shouting and rolling fundamentalist churches, does not share the cold 
intellectual persuasiveness of the rational Protestant churches). 

D. Puritanical-Permissive 

(1) Assembly of God; Pentecostal, and Seventh Day Adventist; 

(2) Christian and Baptist; (3) Methodist; (4) Presbyterian; (5) Episcopal; 
and (6) Catholic. (Here "Puritanism" is judged mainly by abstention 
from drinking, smoking, gambling, card playing, etc.) 

E. Authoritarian-Democratic 

(1) Roman Catholic; (2) Episcopal; (3) Methodist; (4) Presbyterian and 
the rest. (Tehovah's Witnesses again, do not clearly fall into any of the 
above continua. Like the fundamentalists, they are concerned with 
literal interpretation of the Bible and have "fanatical" dedication to 
their cause. But although their services have an informal atmosphere 
as in the case of the fundamentalist churches, there is not the same 
emphasis on emotional singing and shouting). 

As an outside observer of the services in the various churches, I felt 
that the atmosphere was distinctly non-secular in the ritualistic (i. e. , 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian) and in the fundamentalist churches. 
In the Catholic and the Episcopalian churches, the numerous esoteric 
symbolic elements, such as the figure of Jesus on the cross, candles, 
robe of the minister and his numerous symbolic gestures and Latin 
chants, create an atmosphere of sanctity quite distinctive from ordinary 
life. The fundamentalist churches effect the separation from day-to-day 
life by their emotionalism: "singing of the heart", shouting of 
"hallelujah" and "speaking in tongues". In contrast, the "rationalist" 
Protestant churches give the impression of being social clubs, with 
special emphasis on sober moralizing. 

We attended a marriage ceremony in the Catholic Church and one in the 
Presbyterian Church. Here also the contrasts in atmosphere were 
quite evident — the elaborate Catholic marriage ritual ending with the 
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couple kneeling submissively before the statue of Mary in creating a 
sacred atmosphere, which was lacking in the relat.vely brief and con- 
tractual mode of the Presbyterian ceremony. 


Below are a few statements on the position of their respective churches 
made by some minister of Mapletown which will bring into relief the 
range of ideological positions. 

The Presbyterian minister, Rev. K. , whose educational background 
included psychology, and philosophy, stated: Ours is very definitely a 
middle class church. They place heavy emphasis on education in this 
denomination. - It is not an emotional appeal. They want a reasoned 
approach. - Our core doctrine is God is sovereign over all areas. I 
don't know personal Devil. I know forces of corporated evil. Worship 
of Virgin Mary is unwarranted. Rev. K. is proud of the fact that many 
of his parishioners are well educated, but he also views the community 
as 

"politically and economically very conservative. .. It is dominated by 
conservative Republicans with emphasis on "rugged individualism" and 
the "self-made man". One cannot have any intelligent discussion on 
communism* or on the U.N. here". K. presented himself as the 
spokesman for the young intellectuals in the community. He wears 
sportshirts in off-ministerial hours, smokes, drinks (moderately) and 
allows young men to have jazz sessions in the basement of the church. 
He is also proud that the members of his church control the power 
structure of the community and that he is the highest paid minister in 
the village. An interesting example of Rev. K.'s "liberal" sermon to 
his congregation is given below: 


"From all parts of North America this past week some 2,200 young 
people and a few adults gathered on the campus of the University of 
Purdue to take a theme and to look at it intelligently as young people. 
There we discussed:" Is God Alive or is God Dead?" Our speaker was 
a very intelligent man. He shared with us the following important point. 
It is no longer a question whether or not God exists. Not many intellec¬ 
tuals are seriously asking this question. Many will recall in your 
younger days this was a serious question: Does God exist? And Sig¬ 
mund Freud has written The Future of an Illusion. But the dominant 
question today is: Not whether He exists, but what tangible difference 
does it make as to whether He is alive, and what difference does it 
make to me as a personality. Jesus' answer is: "Yes, God's love will 
make a difference in your life". ... As a pastor in the coming year, 
as I pray "Come Creator Spirit in the life of this congregation", it will 
be with one desire in mind to help us to go beyond some of the little 
cliches, some of the little pantries that you hide, some of the little 



bridge clubs that stifle your intelligence, some of the little entertain¬ 
ments that enclose your minds against any sincere thinking about where 
God is alive in the 20th century. All of the good forces may be working 
outside the church at the present moment, unless the church wakes up." 

I quoted Rev. K's sermon extensively, for it appeared to be quite sym¬ 
ptomatic of what a "liberal” Protestant church stood for. The themes 
of "youth," "modernity", "intelligence" appear repeatedly and also an 
uncomfortable admission that the Christian churches tend to avoid vital 
issues and that "all of the good forces may be working outside the 
Church at the present moment". In this venture into radical ideas 
among an upper-middle class congregation in a politically and socially 
conservative community, there is the tacit understanding between the 
minister and his congregation that there will be no call for action. The 
previous minister of the Presbyterian church was foolhardy enough to 
impress upon his Board of Elders the moral necessity of letting a 
Negro buy a plot of land in the fashionable quarter of the village where 
some of his younger influential parishoners lived. The alarmed Board 
of Elders took the logical step of firing him. 

Brother M. of the newly established Pentecostal Church stated that the 
core doctrine of his church was based on the second chapter of the Acts 
which prescribes communion with the Holy Ghost and speaking in 
tongues: 

"That is the basic doctrine of our church plus holiness and righteous 
living. Our standing is a lot different from the denominal world, 
because our women don't put on makeup, our women do not cut their 
hair, nor adorn themselves. The Bible teaches modest dress, "not to 
adorn yourself'. Practically all our doctrine is based on the Bible, 
nothing on man, in our own doctrine. It has not been picked up by man 
along the way. Therefore, we are different from the rest of the church 
world. We consider ourselves as the First Church that was established 
in the world of God. Therefore we are not Protestants. We are all 
labourers. The Gospel came to the Poor. And I suppose you might say 
we are amongst the poorest. The Pentecostal church is also noted for 
its belief in ritual healing: One night Mrs. .. was awfully sick right 
in the church. 

"I, my wife and two other persons laid hands on her and prayed to God 
to heal her body completely and God raised her up and threw her on the 
floor." 

The associates of Brother M. spoke of th* other churches in the town: 

"They need a little more of Qod. They have not gone deep enough. The 
Bible says you have to lead a holy and clean life. Some of the pastors 
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even smoke, dance and go to shows and still profess to be Christians. 
We need a deeper walk with the Lord. In our church the members do 
not smoke, drink, curse, no shows, no dances, no taverns." 

Father R. of Si. Mary's Catholic Church stated that among the Pro¬ 
testant churches, he felt more at home with the standard churches than 
with the emotional fundamentalists. But he complained that the former 
"have watered down or weakened the basic teachings": 


"Historically ours is old and has "completeness" of the teachings of 

Christ. Their [the "liberal" Protestants] emphasis is more on the 
"external", "to lead a good life" than to "a body of beliefs". Most 
Protestant churches have only Baptism and communion. We have all 
the "seven sacraments". Whereas the Protestant churches have the 
idea of "serving" the people, we emphasise the idea of "receiving" the 
grace of God. 

I don't think the terms "liberal-conservative" are applicable in 
describing the Catholic and the Protestant churches. Our bulk members 
are of lower or middle class. As lower and middle class people tend 
to vote Democratic party nationally, the majority of Roman Catholics 
in America are Democratic. This is due to both income group and 
ethnic makeup. We have more "have note". The Republican party was 
pretty much run by the "haves", an "exclusive club", where we could 
not get in. In [Mapletown] and the surrounding areas, however, many 
of the Roman Catholics tend to be Republican. I don't see how a Catho¬ 
lic could hold to "rugged individualism" too rigorously. We have to find 
a middle way between "all out socialism" and "free enterprise unfet¬ 
tered". Americans will have to learn to live with the ways of life other 
than their own. In this matter the Catholics are less dogmatic than the 
Protestants ." 

The Catholic Church also runs a parochial school which covers grades 
1 to 8 and has about 400 students. The textbooks of this school come 
from the diocese in East Lansing. Every morning the students have 40 
minutes of religious teaching, based on Baltimore catechism, Bible 
history and church history. It appears that the students in the Catholic 
school are kept under greater discipline than in the local public schools 
which they join later on. Sister D. , principal of the Catholic School, 
said: "We do not approve of mixed dancing class for our children. If the 
parents allow it outside, that is outside our scope. We teach the stu¬ 
dents not to argue a point. Our children learn good discipline. You will 
find that our students will say "yes, sir", instead of "Yea". 
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On the basis of my interview with Brother P., minister of the Jehovah's 
Witness congregation, the following idiosyncratic positions of the 
church come out in relief: 

^We are neither Protestant nor Catholic. We are not protesting against 
Catholicism, nor are we part of the Roman Catholic church. So we 
consider ourselves as Bible students — advocates of the Truth from the 
Bible. The Bible puts a great emphasis on the name of God. So we call 
him Jehovah. The cross is of pagan origin. We do not use any pagan 
symbol. " 

We do not salute the American flag nor the German flag nor the Russian 
flag or the flag of any nation. We regard salute as an act of worship. 
We feel that our life belongs to God who gave it to us. And for that 
reason we cannot give our life to any nation. So Jehovah's Witnesses 
refuse military service. 

Armageddon, described in Revelations 14 and 16, is the Great Day of 
Judgment of God,the Almighty. Only true believers of Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses will survive the Armageddon and live happily in the new kingdom 
of God. The number of those who will inherit the kingdom of God is 
given as exactly 144,000 in Revelation 7:4. Members of all the other 
churches in Mapletown refer to Jehovah's Witnesses as "fanatics"., 
■screwballs' 1 , "nuts", "pests" and so on. Only the Presbyterian 
Minister added that the existence of such an extremist sect provided a 
test for religious tolerance. 

Once we met Mr. B. of a neighbouring village where he belonged to the 
Spiritualist church about 50 miles away. He knows 3 persons in Maple- 
town who occasionally attended seance sessions, and who usually attend 
the spiritual centres in Florida during the winter. Mr. B was indeed 
eloquent in explaining his position as a spiritualist to us: 


"All things are controlled by one Divine Power and the object of our 
seances is to contact spirits who advance on different planes of life. 
They are not hampered by material body of material obstacles. They 
don't feel nothing — no hunger, heat, cold or pain. Christ was one of 
the greatest examples of spiritual phenomena. I have no superstition 
whatsoever. There are good spirits and bad 6piritis. I send the bad 
spirits back by prayer. I am a reincarnationist also. I am what is 
termed a Reader. I get messages and give message." 


Mr. B. invited me to participate in a c^a/ice at his house on July 29, I 
found that he had a large collection of "spiritualist" literature. 
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Mr. B. showed us his collection of the pictures of spirits that appear 
before him and Mrs. B during seances. He became possessed by the 
spirit of Dr. Fuyung (his "Chinese master") and in the state of posses¬ 
sion prescribed cures for his ailing wife. He also saw a bright halo 
around my head which indicated my "spiritual" power. 

Although statistically the cult of the spiritualists does not carry any 
weight, the existence of such esoteric features at the margin of reli¬ 
gious forms in or around a small community like Mapletown has some 
significance. Like the various fundamentalist groups, the spiritualists 
are a reminder to the rest of the community that the respectable 
churches have been secularized and have lost any meaningful contact 
with the supernatural sphere. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY THEY BELIEVE IN 

Apart from interviewing 9 pastors, and listening to informal conversa¬ 
tion in the coffeeshop. in the Kiwains Club and elsewhere, 27 adults and 
5 children (ages 7 to 9) were interviewed regarding their religious 
beliefs with the help of an open-ended questionnaire. The adult res¬ 
pondents covered all the denominations, sects and economic classes in 
the community. 

Only one person declared himself to be an atheist. He does not believe 
in God, but sings in the Presbyterian choir and sends his children to 
Sunday School. He stated: 

"I have a suspicion that in their private moments many Americans will 
have doubt about the existence of any Divine Being regardless of their 
activities in the church. I do not believe there is God and believing in 
God is a superstition." 

An old science teacher, much to the regret of his devout Presbyterian 
wife, declared himself an agnostic: 

"I am not an atheist, but an agnostic. I believe there is an order behind 
the running of the Universe. I don't know the nature of this order. We 
should be concerned more with social progress than with religion. I 
was brought up a strict Methodist. I learned I would never go to heaven 
because it was too difficult — I could not play baseball, I could not play 
cards, go dancing and could not be "normal". The sermons were all 
"fire and brimstone" stuff." 

CompLaint against the churches has been made by others who claim to 
be believers. P.L., an unchurched factory worker said, "They look 
upon you in the church in a way that you don't belong there". P. M. , a 
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retired mail carrier, raised in the German Lutheran church, who does 
not now belong to any church, strongly believes in God and is active in 
the American Legion and the Masonic Lodge, stated: 

"I have lived here in(Mapletown) since 1914 and I know men, socalled 
pillars of the church, who are dishonest. Sometimes I would not want 
these so-called pillars of the church to be anywhere near a daughter of 
mine, if I had one. I think religion today is pretty much commercia¬ 
lized. I have heard ministers talk about "living like Christ". There 
isn't a minister in the world living like Christ. I have gone to church 
service and listened to sermons that I could hardly wait to get outdoors 
to keep from screaming. And I can't count on my two hands the minis¬ 
ters that would stay a year or two and go away leaving unpaid grocery 
bills anywhere from #60 to #100. Now is this Christlike?" 

Mrs. M. , an elderly widow of Catholic descent, is bitter about the role 
of the churches: 


"I see a lot of these people that go to church every Sunday and they are 
terrible people. They steal and think nothing of robbing the poor. 
Hypocrisy is a great deal in a lot of these churches." 


The theme of hypocrisy in religious behavior and divergence between 
what is preached and practiced is widespread in the community. The 
role of the aggressive village atheist, however, is dead, so that the 
Presbyterian minister could say: "the old struggle between science and 
religion is a dead issue and has been thoroughly reconciled". 


In a community where there is so little overt dependence on God and 
where there is widespread skepticism about the depth of religious com¬ 
mitment, one naturally wonders how seriously the people rely on the 
supernatural. My learned informants gave me 2 opposite leads: 


i8 , ,ha ‘ ,he church is g e '“"g wronger and stronger in the 
lives of the people of our country. Everywhere I go the indications are 
there - we are having so many new churches. The people seem to be 
w,ll,ng to contribute more and more money to the cost and construction 
of the churches (2) People do not take their religion too seriously. 
They go to the church nicely dressed up. It is all for social position. 
A lot of hypocrisy is going on in the name of religion. 


From the answers of educated respondents belonging to the "liberal" 
Protestant churches, I got the impression that there has been a general 
decline of "supernaturalism", "superstition" and "ascetism". Res¬ 
pondents repeatedly said: "I have no 'superstition'. "Heaven" and »hell" 
are considered 'states of mind' rather th A n 'places'. Devil and angels 
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are ruled out as mythical and allegorical symbols. God is invisible and 
is an abstract ethical principle symbolizing what is best » «>«». Evo¬ 
lution is generally accepted. The Bible is not infallible and i» »t «ob« 
taken literally. The Biblical accounts are colored by the world view of 
the writers of those times. 


A. few sample statements of this category of respondents are given 
below: 

"Well, my ideal of God is my ideal of what the best people known to me 
are like. " 


"Jesus Christ was not the Son of God. For example. I do not believe in 
virgin birth. Jesus made himself the son of God through his life. A 
Methodist minister interpreted to me like that and I like it." 


"My conception of it (Heaven) is that it is not located in any given place. 
It is a spiritual condition, not a material thing that can be localized." 

"I do not think there is Devil or Satan. I think the reference to that in 
the Bible is not to be taken literally. It is symbolic." 

"I feel that the Bible was written by men who might get things wrong the 
same as writers today. Now they may have written under great inspi¬ 
ration but I feel that not everything in there is true — and that we do not 
have to take the Bible literally. ...Let us accept Darwin was correct 
but there still had to be some supernatural Being to get it started in the 
first place even if it were a single cell. The whole evolution proceeded 
from the small one-celled creature which may be interpreted as the 
"dust of the earth". I would like to get both evolution and the Biblical 
version and interpret one through the other. The Presbyterian Minister 
of this town has kept the religion up-to-date. Rev. X. is one of the old 
timers. He says nothing that is pertinent to modern times." 


The members of the Roman Catholic church in general took a less 
secular stand in their statements than those of the liberal Protestant 
churches. All Catholic respondents stated that they believed in "virgin 
birth", saints, in taboos on birth control and divorce, but some of 
them expressed their doubts about the reality of heaven, hell, and devil 
and felt that at least half of the Catholic families in the town used con¬ 
traceptives . 

Whereas the majority of the churchgoers in the liberal churches appear 
as striving to preserve their belief in God along with their commitment 
to modernization and science, the small minority of persons who attend 
the fundamentalist churches have more clear commitment to God- 
centered beliefs. Mrs. G. (age 60) who recently came to Mapletown 
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from Alabama, belongs to the Pentecostal church. She gave *the 
following statement: 


"In 1934 I believed in the Lord. It was raining hard in Missouri and the 
people were running away to the hills and a storm came. I raised the 
windows and raised my hands and called God for help. I did not know 
Him but He knew me. While I was talking to the Lord, the Lord talked 
to my son and the storm ceased. And that year we went to the Pente¬ 
costal Holiness church and since then I am going. My sister talks in 
tongues; I don't, but I believe it will come some day. 

Heaven is a place for unspeakable joy and full of glory. The streets 
are of gold, need no light for Christ is the light. Hell is a lake of fire. 
There is no forgiveness for sin against the Holy Ghost. 

I just hear that the Catholics do not worship the true Lord, they wor¬ 
ship idols. I believe we should pray to Christ for forgiveness and not 
to any man. The Romans tried to crucify Christ. The Catholics come 
from these. I prayed to God when my boy had a Catholic girl friend: 
"Lord break it up" and the Lord listened to me. 

They [the other churches in Mapletown] forget the spiritual part. I 
believe He chose the poorer class of people. Money won't buy your 
way through. Cur belief is to shun ail appearance of evil. We are the 
only one to believe in Full Gospel, we speak in tongues. You got to 
have your religion every day. cannot just do it on Sunday. Then you 
become just a hypocrite. They call us "holy rollers", "fanatics", 
"persecuted". They cannot understand the coming of the Spirit of the 
Lord. 

"I do not believe that the Lord meant us to mix. I believe that they [the 
Negroes] should have their churches to themselves and ours to 
ourselves." 

Such intense reliance upon the Lord is not exclusively limited to the 
poorly educated respondents of the Pentecostal church. B. C. , who is 
a school teacher with an M. A. degree and belongs to the Church of God 
in a neighbouring village, expressed strong belief in miracles: 

"I believe very strongly in miracles. I believe that the supreme Power 
controls nature, controls our lives. When I was in Japan. I prayed and 
asked God to lead me to the right girl for my wife and He said "don't 
worry about this. This will be taken care of". As soon as I went home 
to America, I met the girl who is my present wife and I knew she was 
the girl right from the first time I met her. Now my sister, they have 
one child, beautiful, 5 years old. normal, healthy, intelligent girl 
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—s s?. 

I don't know why God allows this. 

, , . , intprvipws with 5 children, all of 

t0 lower economic classes and one 

belonging to the upper-middle class. 

The sins are "to swear, drink, disobeying father and mother, and to 
lie". "The Sunday School teaches you to loye other*. to be „ k '"f “f * 
do good to others". These children have also heard that. Half 
world a re Christians and the other half are sinners. They would go 

down to the Devil". 

C.S. (8 years), daughter of a lawyer, who attends the P^yteriar. 
Sunday School, strikes a more critical and rational tone. She stated. 
"Nobody really knows what God looked like. Everybody says sou goes 
up to the angels. Hell is not a good word to use. Some people say 
there is a Devil, but I don't think so. The President and Governors are 
good Americans, they help to build the country, doctors also. 


RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL ORDERS 

Although formal religion fails to integrate the people of Mapletown 
into a single community, it plays an important role in consolidating 
various segments as church communities. Apart from the weeKiy 
routine of worship services the churches Organize Bible Study 
Classes, choir groups, youth associations. Sunday Schools, Potluck 
dinners, annual Bazar and the like. The Roman Catholic church runs 
its own parochial school and exclusive Knights of Columbus association. 
The Fundamentalist churches have the special feature of periodic evan¬ 
gelical meetings. All these activities make the segments of the com¬ 
munity life vivid. 

The general concept of religious freedom is widely tolerated and it is 
not considered fair for a priest to poach upon the clientele of another 
church. Although the Protestant churches feel somewhat uneasy by the 
steady growth and solidarity of the Roman Catholic Church, only the 
fundamentalist groups are outspoken about their disapproval of the 
Catholic Creed. It has been observed that in the case of a Protestant- 
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Catholic marriage, it is the Protestant who has to change over to the 
Catholic creed. The Protestant fear of being swamped by the Catholics, 
however, never rises to open communal conflict. It is also of interest 
to note that the fundamental religious cleavage between the Protestants 

no! t R ° ma ^ Cath0liCSOr th ° Se between ,he various Protestant de- 
r : a ; i0n f- ,° n ° 1 t ® Uide the pat,ern of participation in business, civic 
fe and in local politics. Though membership in the Knights of Colum- 

Jthe p 6S " C , e ° l he R ° man Catholics and that in the Masonic Lodge 

the m r '• re are manv 0ther as8 ° ciati ° n « which cut across 

the major denominations: Kiwanis and Lions Club, Voluntary Fire 

r ent ’i. BOV u SCOUt ° r 8 anisation etc. It has already been men¬ 
tioned how church membership roughly follows the class lines. 

Thus, religion does not at all threaten the existing secular social 
order. While ,t tends to abide by the lines of social class and ethnic 
segments, it does not stand in the way of fairly universliaed basis of 
education, occupation and political participation. 

In a farming community with so many churches, one might expect 
religion to offer some support to farming activities. But the farmer 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, does not seek divine help to 
solve any agricultural problems. Although in the Roman Catholic 
Church there are formal provisions for "blessing of the grape vine¬ 
yards and for petition to God on the Rogesian days for bountiful crops 
yelrs CUSt ° mS haVe become completely absolute in Mapletown in recent 

3 weU ' known farmer, there are still some "folk 
eliefs half-heartedly adhered to by some of the old farmers in the 

"I think there are still some people who believe that you should plant 

rtam thmgs in the light pha8e o{ the moon and others in the dark 

phase of the moon. My hired hand did not want to start plowing a field 

thin/ U jU8 ‘ tHe faC ‘ ° { thC °‘ d Saying that if vou 8,ar ‘ some¬ 

thing on Friday, you'll never finish. 1 think there is some of this. Now 

presume it ,s the older persons. I don't think any of the younger 
won 1 ! 1 / W °, Uld , S , aV th ' 8 ' TheV U8Cd '° SaV - if U rained on Mondayf it 
pat^h on^the / ? K^ 8 ' U V ° U SCe 8 8Un d0gl Which i8 a bri 8 ht 

arouL, V u SUn - “ U 3 Sign ° f 8t ° rm - If you 8ee 8 circle 

berTf / m °° n number of stars inside the circle means the num- 
of days it will be before it rains. I take these half seriously. " 

There is the prevailing notion that "God is not to be manipulated for the 
p rpose of farming" and "Rain drops on the fields of the virtuous and 
e 61nner6 alike". God is prayed to build up conscience and "charac- 
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ter" with which to face the problems of the world In both Catholic 
parochial schools and the Protestant Sunday schools, ch,1 * re n learn 
that kindliness, honesty and obedience to parents are good and swear¬ 
ing. drinking, smoking, lying, stealing, and hurting others are sms 
The children begin life with a notion that God is watching their condu t. 
None of the churches directly emphasize worldly virtures such as hard 
work, thrift, and cleanliness. 


It is difficult to assess the role of the teaching of the churches in the 
maintenance of a high level of civic activity. Mapletown has had a 
voluntary fire department since 1868, with an excellent wordl of per- 
formance, about which everyone is proud. The Conservation Club, the 
members of which built a club building and planted thousands of trees, 
is another example of civic cooperation. Similar effort and zeal have 
gone into the improvement of the local school system, running of the 
village council, the organization of the American Legion, the Farm 
Bureau, 4H clubs, or the Sixty Plus club. It is customary to open these 
meetings by a formal prayer. 


Although the Baptist minister pointed out that it is the Protestant coun¬ 
tries which have successfully developed industries and not the Catho¬ 
lics, my respondents, whether Catholic or Protestant, did not see any 
direct connection between initiative in industry and Christian upbring¬ 
ing. A few suggested that Christian ethics provided the basis for trus¬ 
tworthy business transactions. People do not see their civic perfor¬ 
mance in the various voluntary associations and the level of initiative 
in livelihood activities as necessarily derived from Christian ethics. 
The villagers seem to imbibe their civic sense by participating in the 
orderly life of both secular and religious associations. Although all the 
churches cpeak against pursuit of material pleasures, it is only the 
fundamentalist churches that may be regarded as distinctly "other¬ 
worldly" . 

To a Hindu visitor from India, it is indeed very striking that in all the 
churches of Mapletown, with the exception of the Jehovah's Witnesses, the 
American flag is displayed as prominently as the church flag. Also, at 
the end of the service there is a formal prayer in which the minister 
invokes the blessing of God on the President and on others in power. 
In spite of the Protestant insistence on the separation of the church and 
the state, there is the underlying theme: "The church and God are the 
protectors of the nation". One also gains the impression that it is not 
only the church which is blessing the American Hag; the autonomous 
sacredness of the flag also lends sanctity to the church. 

The ritualized repetition of the oath of allegiance to the flag in the 
schools, in 4H clubs, in voluntary associations as the Kiwanis club, 
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L,° n s club and American Legion is indeed impressive. A brief prize 
eesay on What Civil Defense means to me", written by a high school 
student age 15. may be cited as an example of loyalty generated by 
nationalistic rituals; Hey Gramps", shouted Charley, running up the 
walk, what does Civil Defence mean to you?" 

"Well, son it's not very easy to explain, but I will do the best I can. 
F.rst of all Civil Defence means the protecting of your country, your 
home and yourself from destruction by the enemy. By protecting this 
country you're preserving a light that is leading the free world to 
peace, prosperity and happiness. I'm fighting for the Bill of Rights 
the Constitution, the individual and the home. And all the people that 
make up the greatest country in the world ". 

Yet the leaders of the community are worried that patriotism is soften¬ 
ing. On one occasion, the Vice-President of the kiwanis club read ex- 

a P * m l| h l Ct, . 1 ? hat Happened to Patriotism, by Max Rafferty. 
Rafferty is worried that"the sterile culture of the Pueblo Indians looms 

(Raffer n ty°i96 C 3)" bl “ K " ighUy Cru8aders Bussed over" 

It appears that various nationalistic voluntary associations like the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars. Kiwanis and Lions Club 
and the school system, combine forces with the churches to impress 

U F° 1 u th !. Pe0P I le tha ‘ thCy arC indeed ci,izens °f ‘he most prosperous 
« "v, ** W ° rld - WUh P ros P erit y. democracy, freedom 

and Christian ethics they are convinced that they have the best every- 

th ng. The Protestants, Catholics and Jews, whites and negroes share 
this notion of the "chosen people" with equal conviction. One day three 

°:. th ® t C “l dr ' n Yi8i,in B our house proposed to clean a portion of the 
eidewaik in front of our house "to keep America clean", and before 

drinking fruit juice they offered a toast to "Our country, the best 
country in the world". 7 


Will Herberg speaks about the strong nationalistic element in contem- 
por%ry American religion: 

"The new religiosity pervading America seems to be very largely the 
religious validation of the social pattern and cultural values associated 
with the American Way of Life. 

In a more directly political sense, this religiosity very easily comes to 
serve as a spiritual reinforcement of national self-righteousness and a 
spiritual authentication of national self-will. In its crudest form, this 
identification of religion with national purpose generates a kind of 
national messianism which sees it as the vocation of America to bring 
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the American way of Life, compounded almost equally of democracy 
and free enterprise, to every corner of the globe; in the more mitigated 
versions, it sees God as the champion of America, endorsing American 
purposes, and sustaining American might (Herberg 1960 : 263-4)". 

In a recent study of the impact of religion on politics, economics, and 
family life in Detroit, Gerhard Lenski found a confirmation of the 
Weberian thesis: 

From our evidence it is clear that religion in various ways is constantly 
influencing the daily lives of the masses of men and women in the 
modern American metropolis. 

White Protestants and Jews have a positive attitude toward work more 
often than the Negro Protestants or Catholics, especially in the upper 
middle-class jobs. They are likelier to believe that ability is more 
important than family connections; to be self-employed; to believe in 
intellectual autonomy and to have small families (Lenski : 1963 : 320-21). 

We did not follow up Lenski's observations by detailed study but, it is 
obvious, that compared with the "liberal" Protestants, the Catholics 
are brought up in a more authoritarian pre-high school parochial school 
system and live in more stable family units. An outsider is, however, 
more impressed by the fact how both segments of the population are 
predominantly committed to rational technological orientation in agri¬ 
culture and industry, in medical care, cleanliness, punctuality and 

thrift. 

It is true that the Catholics, most of whom are relatively recent 
European immigrants or their first generation descendants in the U.S., 
have not yet contributed any "professionals" to the community (with the 
exception of dentist), but some of the top industrialists and business¬ 
men belong to the Catholic church and so also do many technologically 
progressive farmers. Until further research is carried on, I am in¬ 
clined to stick to my general impression that through their common 
exposure to the high school system, 4H club, scout organisations, Lions 
and Kiwanis clubs, American Legion and so on, the Catholics of Maple- 
town share with the Protestants fundamentally similar secular values of 
economic initiative, saving, civic responsibility and national pride. 
Religious upbringing does not directly make any major deflection from 
the common American course. 


SUMMING UP 

HOW AND WHY RELIGION STILL HOLDS GROUND 

Although I stand by our general impression that reliance on God ha6 
been irreversibly on the decline, it is also true that formal religion 
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tenaciously holds a residual ground, and is not tending towards 
vanishing point. If one looks into the role of the church i/the general 
eociai setting of Mapletown today, some of the factors sustaining 
religion in the village stand out as follows: g 

1 ttr?, Wit £ the secular associations in the community 

human . , UrC « eB P V “ im P° rtan ‘ ">1« in the condensation of 
human interaction in the town and make the community life vivid. 

2 The churches, instead of disturbing die social structure, closely 

follow Its contours in class and ethnic lines. Y 

3 Religion continues to provide a certain and coherent world view 
m a changing world, so that a person can conveniently think that 
he goes by a set of absolutes, namely. "Christian ethics". 

4 Religion sanctifies the important social event of marriage and 
helps by its rituals and ideas to face the crisis of death. 

5 To the people of Mapletown religion is a source of aesthetic 
activity in the choirs and architecture of the churches. 

6 By sponsoring a series of festivals like Christmas and Easter 
religion provides a vivid frame of cultural continuity between the 
generations. 

7 ^.r^ e rsir rie “ image of the best nation - havin « 


8 Internal competition between the various denominations, and the 
major competition between the Roman Catholics and the Protes¬ 
tants cannot afford to give up while the Catholics are thriving. 

9 vaTues^' rel ‘ 8i ° n holdin « “• ground by sustaining secular 


SOME DISFUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION 

So far we have written mainly about the extra-ordinarily good fit, in a 
value-neutral way. between religion and social structure in Mapletown. 
Taking a more value-laden position, we can point to some disfunctional 
aspects of religion in Mapletown: 

1 Although it provides the poor with the consolation of salvation and 
a certain emotional boost, it also pushes them to irrationality or 
to a symbolic acceptance of social marginality and inferiority. 

2 The upper class operates under a perpetual mental load of cyni¬ 
cism and hypocrisy. 

3 It bolsters the national image too strongly to be desirable in the 
modern age. 
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4 By becoming too thin, it fails to provide adequate security in 
times of stress. The activities of the churches tend to camou¬ 
flage the growing spiritual vacuum on account of lack of faith. 

In facing the dilemma of how to preserve and promote secular values 
and yet not be spread too thin in the spiritual realm, I feel that the 
Roman Catholic and the Episcopal churches have been relatively suc¬ 
cessful so far. They tend to preserve an asthetically vivid and serene 
religious platform while allowing their members to imbibe the requisite 
secular values by directly participating in secular associations. The 
vows of chastity and poverty of Catholic nuns and priests help to em¬ 
phasize the sacred nature of their institutions. The liberal Protestant 
churches, with their pride in being "rational" and "modern", are 
troubled with the problem of where to draw the line between secular 
idealism and belief in God. Perhaps by letting secular idealism vigor¬ 
ously engulf almost the entire domain of the church, as is the case with 
Unitarianism, the liberal Protestant churches of Mapletown could find 
a special solution to their dilemma. But such a radical denomination 
is not likely to have a comfortable stay in Mapletown. 

CONTRASTS WITH HINDUISM 

The religion of the people of Mapletown, especially of the liberal Pro¬ 
testant churches, stands in contrast with Hinduism of rural as well as 
urban Bengal, in the following manner: 

1 Erosion of supernaturalism: The role of divine intervention in 
natural phenomena as well as in human problems such as econo¬ 
mics, health, and litigation is very much attenuated in Mapletown. 

2 There is less of a dependent relation to God in the American 
village. Instead of praying to God to get something done, divine 
help is sought to build morality or character with which’ to face 
the problems of the world. 

3 The rituals in the churches of Mapletown are relatively simple. 

4 Through Sunday school teachings and general influence of the 
simple code of the Ten Commandments, Christian teachings tend 
to be more directly ethical, whereas in Hinduism the ethical ele¬ 
ments are often steeply immersed in pragmatic rituals. 

5 Ascetic rigor and denial of "pleasures" is less emphasized in 
local Christianity. 

6 Religious practices of the standard Christian churches, whether 
of the ministry or of the laity, are too close to the secular mode 
of life. There is little seeking of "mystical" or "transcendental" 
experience. 
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Religion is organized in rigid associations like the local churches 

rr'!? l ° or int ""a‘i°nal networks of organization,' 

rather than such loose organizational units as family, temple 
pilgrim centers and so on, as in Hinduism. 

8 The prescribed patterns of religious behavior of the people of 
Mapletown come mainly from outside, from the centers of the 
various church organizations, although the local pastor and the 
lay leaders of the congregation may give particular color to the 
^congregation. In the case of a Hindu village, the Great 
Traditions reach the small community in a much less organized 
way and are refracted to a much greater degree in the context of 
the little community and there are also unique local cults of 
particular villages or of very narrow regions. 

9 The churches of Mapletown are strongly committed ,o rein- 

nelsam ' *" COntra8t to ,he general indifference of 

peasant Hinduism to nationalism. 

10 There is no clear counterpart to seeking "spiritual freedom" by 
renunciation of wor-dly ties or by becoming a wandering ascetic 
in the distinctly more "this worldly" religion of the Christians of 
Mapletown. 

The Catholic Church, with its greater content of esoteric rituals 
images of Christ and the pantheon of the Saints and Virgin Mary comes 
nearer to the Hindu mode, while the singers of the Fundamentalist co" 

hiehlv em t^T tcT ' hC COn 8 re S a,ion of Vaishnavites singing 
h.ghly emotions K.rtana songs in communion. The contents of thf 

latter songs, however, are not heavy with the concept of sin; they deal 

mainly with the various phases of celestial love between Lord Krishnt! 
and his spiritual consort Radha. 

NOTES 


There have been suprisingly few field studies of American culture 
by anthropologists from Afro-Asian countries. In this regard I 
can think only of the publications of Francis Hsu - all on the 
level of national character (Hsu 1953. 1961. 1962). Kluckhohn 
once commented: "We badly need people from India. Japan and 
China to come and study our American values and vice versa 
This is an indispensable step. We have to see a value system 
Irom this point, that point and the other point". (Tax 1953; 340 ) 

This field study was made possible with the generous support of 
research grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropo¬ 
logical Research and from the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. Stanford. I am particularly grateful to 
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Professor Sol Tax for encouraging me in many ways to take up 
this study. This preliminary report will be followed by a detailed 
monographic account of religion in Mapletown. 

13 By interviewing a few members of this church, it became clear 
that the respondents felt themselves to be part of the Protestant 
order and were definitely against the Catholic church. 

4 Here I am in agreement with the observation of the Lyi\ds; "The 
Catholics, Jews and Episcopalians, who stress. ritual somewhat 
more and rely less upon "sermon", i.e., verbalized message, 
maintain a liaison between the permanent and the immediate with 
more dignity and less apparant sense of uneasiness than do most 
of the Protestant churches" (Lynd and Lynd 1937 : 31 1). 

5 These points could be considerably elaborated but, I am pointing 
out only the more important aspects. Needless to say, consider¬ 
able simplification is involved in the process of homogenizing my 
complex exposure to various strata and regional versions of 
Bengali Hinduism. The same is true in my considering the com¬ 
plex range of religious behavior in Mapletown as a single entity. 
For a general account of peasant Hinduism see L.S.S. O'Malley, 
Popular Hinduism (O'Malley 1935). 

6 McKim Marriott speaks about the process of "Parochialization" 
of religious culture in Indian village communities (Marriott 
1955 : 21 1). 


TABLE 1. CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN MAPLETOWN TOWNSHIP 


o| 

§ 

zl 

of the Church 

No. of Families 


Standard Protestant 



1 . 

Presbyterian 

160 

13.0 

2 . 

Methodist 

150 

12.0 

3. 

Lutheran 

90 

7. 1 

4. 

Episcopal 

25 

2.0 

5. 

Christian 

25 

2.0 


Total 

450 

36. 1 

Fundamentalist Protestant 



1 . 

Baptist 

15 

1.2 

2 . 

Assembly of God 

10 

0.8 

3. 

Seventy Day Adventist 

29 

2.3 

4. 

Pentecostal 

2 

.2 


Total 

56 

4. 5 
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Name of the Church 

No. of Families 

% of the Total 

Roman Catholic 



1. St. Mary's 

400 

32. 1 

Jehovah's Witness 

2 

0 . 1 

Miscellaneous churches outside 
Mapletown 

25 

2.0 

Jews 

3 

0.2 

Unchurched 

309 

25.0 

TOTAL 

1,245 

100.0 
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ON THE PROPOSITION 'GOD EXISTS' 

by 

PROFESSOR J.N. CHUBB 


An inter-disciplinary conference is a co-operative venture in which a 
complex subject is approached by specialists in different fields, with 
the purpose of building up a many-sided and unified whole of knowledge 
on the subject. Two assumptions need to be made with reference to 
such a joint undertaking. One is that the basic presuppositions and 
methods of approach in the different fields are not such as to bring the 
specialists in those fields into conflict with each other. If, however, 
any apparent conflict arises, then, I believe, the problem of adjustment 
and reconciliation will fall within the province of the philosopher. This 
is because philosophy is the only inquiry which is concerned with ulti¬ 
mate presuppositions. 

The second assumption is that the sum-total of information and under¬ 
standing that can be gathered through this many-sided approach to a 
common theme should not be a mere aggregate of detached facts and 
illuminations, but should be capable of being welded into a coherent 
whole. Here too, I believe, the task of achieving a configuration of the 
different elements and presenting a unified, composite picture is largely 
that of the philosopher. This is because if we consider the matter from 
the standpoint of values we shall see that philosophy is concerned with 
the central core of the problem, and it is only when there is this central 
insight into a complex phenomenon that we have the guiding principle 
that leads to an integrated vision of the whole. 

There is another difficulty which arises when the philosopher and the 
scientist seek to establish communication with each other. In a certain 
area of discourse, which I shall presently specify, the philosopher and 
the scientist may not talk the same language. Though they may use the 
same terms they may not do so in the same sense. In such a case 
communication is blocked and instead of a dialogue, the participants in 
the discussion begin to talk at cross purposes. Such a situation would 
not arise if the scientist realized that, qua scientist, he is solely con¬ 
cerned with a factual inquiry, with determining inductively and experi¬ 
mentally what the facts are, and not in evaluating them. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that factual judgments cannot be divested entirely of all value 
components but the scientist, as such, merely operates with a scheme 
of values; he does not examine them or pronounce on their adequacy or 
otherwise for the interpretation of facts. 
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Further, the scientist, qua scientist, is not concerned with epistemolo¬ 
gical problems. He is, of course, eminently fitted, provided he also 
has a philosophical turn of mind, to understand and give a systematic 
exposition of the methodology implicit in his activity as a scientist. But 
other intellectual disciplines, e.g., philosophy, would raise different 
epistemological problems; for instance, what are the nature and cri¬ 
teria of philosophical reasoning, by what method or methods does it 
seek to arrive at its conclusions? These are problems solely for the 
philosopher to determine and the scientist would never dream of en¬ 
croaching on the province of the philosopher on these questions. 


The fact that the scientist is not concerned with values, as such, or with 
the epistemological problems that arise in the course of philosophical 
inquiry, might lead one to think that the philosopher and the scientist 
would each respect the authority of the other in his own field, and would 
not be placed in the unpleasant or embarrassing situation in which they 
are required to join issue on any question or come into conflict by giv¬ 
ing incompatible answers. 

Unfortunately, this desirable state of peaceful coexistence does not al¬ 
ways prevail, and one of the reasons for the conflict, and the consequent 
talking at cross purposes lies, in what I said earlier, about the area of 
discourse in which identical terms are used, but with very different 
meanings. Very often, in fact, it is taken for granted that we under¬ 
stand what these terms mean, and hence no attempt is made to analyse 
them and thus to become aware of their ambiguity. 

Now this area of ambiguous discourse which gives rise to a confusion 
of issues, consists largely, and I think exclusively, of a family of words, 
which may be called criteria words. It is very important, both for the 
scientist and the philosopher, to understand how these words function, 
to determine, what contemporary philosophers would call, the logical 
behaviour of these words. I shall explain what I call a criterion word 
by first giving examples. I shall then explain their logical behaviour. 
The following are c riteria words: proof, evidence, rational, explana¬ 
tion, convincing, satisfactory, valid, logical, acceptable and a host of 
their synonyms or logical equivalents. 

All these words can be seen, after some reflection, to possess a dis¬ 
tinct family resemblance. To this list I would like to add two other 
words which do not seem to belong to this family, and, as far as I know, 
are not recognized even by philosophers to function as criterion words. 
These words are 'existence* and 'God'. Both these words are criterion 
words implicity, andl this may be a reason why their true meaning and 
function have escaped the attention of philosophers. In the case of 
'existence', for instance, many philosophers since Gassendi and parti- 
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cularly after Kant, have realized that there is something peculiar about 
the term ‘existence* and existential judgments. And there is almost a 
consensus of opinion on the maxim laid down by Kant that existence is 
not a predicate. This means that existence does not amplify a concept. 
What it amounts to is the rather trivial assertion that existence cannot 
be a part of the definition of a concept. Kant imagined that by making 
this very trivial point he had refuted the ontological argument for the 
existence of God. I believe, however, that it has no bearing at all on 
the validity or otherwise of the argument. 


I shall show presently that the correct explanation of the peculiarity of 
the existential judgment is not merely that existence does not amplify a 
concept, but that ‘existence* functions as a criterion word. This point 
has particularly to be borne in mind when we raise the question, Does 
God exist ? 

I shall now try to explain the nature and function and importance of cri¬ 
teria words which will explain why it is that not only scientists and phi¬ 
losophers, but even philosophers among themselves frequently talk at 
cross purposes, since they use common terms but with a different sig¬ 
nificance. They ostensibly talk the same language, but in reality dif¬ 
ferent languages. 

First of all let me explain what is meant by the term ‘criterion word*. 
All thinking requires a criterion, for otherwise we could not distinguish 
the true from the false, the right from the wrong. To think is to judge, 
that is to say to evaluate, and to judge, therefore, presupposes a prin¬ 
ciple in the light of which we judge. 

Now words like, valid, satisfactory, proved, convincing, rationally 
acceptable and other similar words are adjectives which we apply to 
rational discourse, either to the process as a whole or its results. 
These adjectives are not descriptive, if by description we mean refer¬ 
ring to a feature of the argument or conclusion which we can observe to 
be there in a detached and uncommitted attitude. The convincingness 
of an argument, for instance, is not additional feature of the argument 
which it possesses side by side with its other characteristics. These 
adjectives are used of an argument when a criterion has been applied 
and the argument is seen to satisfy the proposed test. This argument 
is convincing,therefore means that the argument satisfies a given test. 
‘That argument is to be rejected* means that the argument has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The balance here stands for 
the criterion. Hence these adjectives are criteria words in the sense 
that they indicate the result of the application of a criterion. 
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Now there is one very important feature of criteria words which is fre¬ 
quently overlooked in discussion, particularly those discussions which 
take on a markedly polemical tone, where each party in the dispute 
tries to prove his theory or disprove that of his opponent. The import¬ 
ant characteristic is that criteria words have no univocal meaning. 
Nor is their meaning purely equivocal. All other terms have either a 
univocal or an equivocal sense, but, if I may express it in this slightly 
involved way, criteria words are not univocally either univocal or equi¬ 
vocal. According to the Christian doctrine a similar situation exists 
when we compare human with divine attributes which are called by the 
same name. The term 'love 1 is used neither univocally nor equivocally 
when we talk of human love and divine love. 

Now why do I say that criteria words, without being equivocal, have no 
univocal sense? It is because the significance of such words depends 
upon the criteria to which they necessarily refer. An argument is 
satisfactory, convincing, rational, etc., not in itself, but in relation to 
a particular criterion. A conclusion is 'proved* not in the sense that it 
has been shown to be indubitable, but in the sense that it is seen to be 
true through the application of a particular criterion. 

Hence to ask whether an argument is satisfactory, conclusive, etc. and 
to answer that it is or that it is not, without specifying the criterion 
with reference to which the question is asked and answered, is to con¬ 
duct our inquiry at a pre-critical level of thought. And if A says the 
argument is convincing and B says it is not, they may not be really con¬ 
tradicting each other, but merely talking at cross purposes, for they 
may be operating, implicitly, not with the same, but with different cri¬ 
teria. The term 'convincing* is not equivocal, because its meaning is 
determined by reference to some (unspecified) criterion; nor is it uni¬ 
vocal, because the criterion to which it refers is not identical in all 
cases in which the term is used, but varies when we pass from science 
to philosophy and from one philosophical point of view to another. The 
precise criterion which is used is determined partly by the type of in¬ 
quiry in which it operates. In science there is one specific criterion or 
one specific set of criteria, e. g. , experimental verification. In philo¬ 
sophy, which is not an empirical or inductive science, the criterion or 
criteria are necessarily different. The test cannot be experimental 
verification. 

There is one fact which we have to notice about the use of criteria in 
philosophical thinking which will help us to understand what we are re¬ 
quired to do when we are asked to prove the existence of God. As philo¬ 
sophy is the science of ultimate presuppositions, there is no other 
science which can sit in judgment on philosophy. This means that the 
criterion which we use in philosophical thinking cannot be subjected to 
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logical examination, for in such an inquiry, the criterion itself will be 
presupposed. For if we question the criterion, we have to think, and 
how shall we think, except through the use of a criterion? 

In philosophy, therefore, our criterion, which reflects our basic point 
of view, our weltangshaaung, cannot be logically grounded. This means 
that in philosophy nothing can be proved or disproved, if this means 
providing a demonstration of the truth or falsity of any philosophical 
theory. "Proof and disproof", it is said, "are dying words in philoso¬ 
phy". They are better dead. 

This might appear to be a rather disquieting conclusion, and it might 
even seem to open the door to scepticism. Such a conclusion perhaps 
might follow if we interpreted philosophical reasoning on the scientific 
or mathematical model. But philosophical reasoning is sui generis. Its 
aim is not to prove or disprove any proposition but to develop in a logi¬ 
cally coherent form the basic point of view to which the philosopher is 
committed. Such a process has a truth-value, enough, I think that it is 
only from the metaphysical point of view that we can talk of the truth of 
philosophical systems. This, however, is a very big problem which I 
will not discuss here. 


With this explanation of the peculiar function of criteria words we can 
turn to the question of the existence of God. The question is often asked 
by laymen and philosophers, Can the existence of God be proved? You 
will note that in this question we are using at least one criterion word, 
vi£_. proof. We must therefore be on our guard against the assumption 
that we know what the word means, or against attributing to it a uni¬ 
vocal meaning. To determine its precise meaning in this context, i.e. , 
in the context of metaphysical reasoning, we must clarify to ourselves 
the criterion we are going to use to settle the question whether God 
exists or not. 


But before we do that I would like to draw your attention to the fact that 
in the question, Can the existence of God be proved? there is another 
word which is also a criterion word, though not in the same sense as 
the other words we have considered. This word is 'existence'. 


Let us first examine the difference between 'proof' and 'existence'. 
The former applies to arguments and the latter to objects. The former! 
as I have shown, is a way of describing an argument after a criterion 
has been successfully applied. The latter, namely 'existence', itself 
provides us with a criterion in the light of which existential judgements 
are made. The meaning of the term existence functions as a criterion 
word, as I shall explain presently. In this sense 'existence' is a cri¬ 
terion word. As a criterion word 'existence' does not have a univocal 
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meaning. Its specific meaning is determined by the type of inquiry in 
which it occurs. In science, for instance, ‘existence* means what can 
be given in experience. Now it will be clear in what sense ‘existence' 
functions as a criterion word. This meaning of the word existence, 
namely what can be given in experience, also gives us the criterion of 
inquiry. Suppose the question is, does the yeti exist? By what cri¬ 
terion shall we decide this question? We can decide it by going to the 
Himalayas and if we come across an object or animal answering to the 
description of the yeti we can affirm that the yeti exists. Thus we can 
determine the existence of something only because 'existence* is a cri¬ 
terion word; that is to say, its meaning provides us with a criterion in 
the light of which we decide whether something exists or not. 

Now we come to metaphysics and the proposition 'God exists', or the 
question, does God exist?' or 'can the existence of God be proved?' 
We must remember that 'existence* being a criterion word, will have a 
different significance in the metaphysical inquiry from what it has in 
the scientific. Before answering the question, does God exist?, before 
even proceeding to argue the question, we must first ask, what is meant 
by existence'; for if we determine the meaning of existence,we shall be 
provided with a criterion in the light of which we can answer the ques¬ 
tion, does God exist ? 

But here we have a peculiar situation in metaphysics. We cannot deter¬ 
mine the meaning of 'existence' except through the concept of God. We 
must therefore approach this problem from a different angle. In the 
question, can the existence of God be proved, there are three criteria 
words. The third is 'God'. I will now show in what sense 'God' is a 
criterion word. 

To understand the function of the concept of God in metaphysics we 
must ask,"What is the criterion we must use in metaphysical reasoning?" 
In this connection we have to bear in mind three points. One is that 
criteria cannot be questioned, for a criterion is presupposed in all 
reasoning. The second is that the criterion or the basic point of view 
which is made explicit in the criterion, though not logically grounded, 
cannot be arbitrary. We cannot choose our criteria according to our 
likes and dislikes or our philosophically temperamental biass. This 
is exactly what the early verificationists did when they laid down the 
Verification Principle as the criterion of meaning. Thirdly, it must be 
a positive criterion, for a negative criterion implies a denial, and on 
the basis of a denial we cannot construct a positive system of thought. 

The non-arbitrary and positive criterion in philosophy is one which will 
enable us to construct a coherent philosophical system. Let me now 
explain how we elaborate our philosophical systems. 
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Philosophy is not an empirical discipline; it recognizes no brute facts, 
and its method is not inductive. Hence the only way in which a philoso¬ 
phical system can be developed non-empirically is for it to start with 
a positive basic concept with its attendant criterion which, can, through 
its own dynamism or inner dialectic, open out into a full-fledged and 
logically coherent philosophical system. 

What is the basic concept which when made explicit, can function as a 
criterion of metaphysical reasoning? Such a concept, I repeat, must 
fulfil three conditions. It must be positive; it must provide a criterion, 
and it must have in it the rich potentiality of a complex and matured 
system. 

There is one and only.one concept which i6 positive and which can func¬ 
tion as a criterion in such a way that the system-to which it gives rise 
is nothing more than an elaboration and maturation of the basic concept. 
This concept is the concept of God. By God I mean simply the Perfect 
Being, the Transcendent Principle and not necessarily a Person or a 
Creator. 

Throughout the history of thought,it has been recognized that the idea of 
God is unique, but in what precisely the uniqueness consists has not, I 
think, been understood. I suggest that its uniqueness consists in the 
fact that it is the only positive idea which is capable of developing into 
a comprehensive and rationally coherent ontological system. Let us 
see how this is so. 

Consider carefully the full connotation and importance of the many 
terms that we use to make explicit the idea of God. God as the Perfect 
Being is that than which nothing greater can be conceived. It is the 
Infinite, i. e. the all-inclusive, the self-existent. It is that in the light 
of which all things become intelligible and which i6, being self-existent 
also self-explaining. "It shining everything else shines". It is that 
reaching which no further questions arise. 

In describing God or the Perfect Being in these ways I am not making 
what are called synthetic propositions. I am not going beyond the con¬ 
cept of God. It would be a contradiction to say that the Perfect Being is 
not self-existent and self-explaining and the rest. In attributing these 
descriptive phrases to God we are simply explicating the idea of God. 
Hence when I say that God explains all things I am merely clarifying the 
idea of God and not here suggesting that God exists. 

My intention here is to draw your attention to the significance of the 
idea of God. We are in the search for a criterion of metaphysical think¬ 
ing. Now in this idea of God it seems we have precisely such a cri- 
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terion. For instance it is in the light of this idea that we can pronounce 
on the question, whether rightly or wrongly is another matter, whether 
existence in space and time is ultimate. We can also say that what is 
finite is not self-contained, but is a fragment of the Whole. 

That the idea of God provides a criterion cannot be doubted. The ques¬ 
tion is whether it is the sole idea that can function in this way. I be¬ 
lieve it is. 

I have shown that 'proof 1 , 'existence' and 'God' are all criteria words, 
the latter two in a different sense from the first. I shall now return to 
the concept of existence, and the question, does God exist? Existence, 
we have seen is not the name of a quality or attribute which may belong 
to a thing. Existence is a condition for a thing to possess attributes 
and so is not itself an attribute. But we have already seen that exis¬ 
tence is a criterion word, in the sense that the answer to the question, 
which we can distinguish truth from error. As a criterion word let me 
repeat, it has no univocal meaning. Its specific meaning will be de¬ 
termined by the type of inquiry in which it occurs. This is the point at 
which in the proposition 'God exists' the subject concept and the predi¬ 
cate concept are brought into relation with each other. In metaphysics, 
as I have tried to show, the criterion of thinking is contained in the con¬ 
cept of God. Hence in metaphysics, the concept of God and the concept 
of existence, which prima facie arc two totally different concepts, co¬ 
incide. This, I believe, is a different way of interpreting and justifying 
the truth that in the case of God essence and existence are one. Let me 
now explain further the peculiarity of the proposition 'God exists'. The 
understanding of this proposition will also throw light on the nature of 
philosophical reasoning. 

The proposition 'God exists' expresses an identity between the subject 
and the predicate terms. The proposition, however, is not a tautology, 
like A is A, because it requires considerable reflection and maturity of 
thought to perceive the coincidence of two concepts which are apparent¬ 
ly completely different. Nor is it a tautology in the sense in which 
mathematical propositions are said to be tautologies, for existence is 
not an attribute and does not follow from the concept of God in the way 
in which the properties of the triangle follow from the concept of the 
triangle. The proposition 'God exists' is a unique kind of proposition 
which does not fit into the classification of propositions which we find 
in logic. 

This brings me to my last point. I have shown by an analysis of the 
nature of philosophical reasoning and the logical behaviour of criteria 
concepts that the concepts of God and existence, which are both criteria 
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concepts, coalesce into one. This means that if we accept the intelligi¬ 
bility of metaphysical concepts and the validity of metaphysical reason¬ 
ing as a cognitive activity, it would make no sense to question the 
existence of God. This, however, does not mean that I have offered a 
proof of the existence of God. I have already said that the purpose of 
philosophical reasoning is not to prove or disprove any theory, but to 
explicate and give a logical expression to a basic point of view which 
cannot itself be logically grounded. What I have shown is that meta¬ 
physical reasoning, the concept of God and the concept of existence, all 
imply each other; they all stand or fall together; but the validity of the 
whole complex metaphysical structure cannot be established on general 
logical considerations. It rests ultimately on an act of faith or an act 
of unconditional commitment of the human soul to God. 

Faith and reason are organically related, for the very nature of reason 
is such that it cannot be anterior to faith, but only interior to it. Hence 
the fact that metaphysics rests on an alogical commitment does not 
make it irrational. All rational enterprises, including science, rest 
on faith or a commitment which is not logically grounded. Science, for 
instance, rests on the acceptance of the principle of uniformity of 
nature, which, being the ground of induction, cannot be established in¬ 
ductively or by any other scientific method. The proposition 'God 
exists' is thus the intellectual formulation of an act of faith. At the 
level of reason,the proposition can neither be proved nor questioned. 

The proposition 'God exists' has also to be understood as the intellec¬ 
tual formulation of a mode of realization which is the direct or unitive 
experience of God. Faith is not self-existent or self-explaining. It 
contains a nisus towards a higher fulfilment in which faith is matured 
into a direct, supra-rational knowledge and ceases to be faith. The 
attainment of this unitive knowledge of God in which the separation bet¬ 
ween the knower and the known is overcome, is the culmination of both 
philosophy and religion. 
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